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PIONEERS 


UT your faith in the pioneers—the men who blaze the trail for others 
to follow—who lead the way and are not afraid. 


Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett were this type of man. Buick is this 
type of car. 

Crockett said, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” Thirteen years ago 
when the first Buick was built we were sure we were right. And Buick 
has been going ahead ever since. 

For 1916 —making Valve-in-Head Sixes exclusively— Buick is more than ever an example 
of the Pioneer Spirit. The general adoption of the Valve-in-Head indicates that eventually 


all Buick principles may become common property. But, in the meantime, to be certain 
of securing the fruits of BUICK PERFORMANCE, 


Buy a 1916 Buick Valve-in-Head Six 
Despite our lower price we guarantee 1916 Buicks contain more drop 
forging, better upholstery, better paint and finish—greater quality 


throughout than any previous models. Buick cars are furnished 
complete to the smallest detail 


PIONEER BUILDERS 


OF 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


PRICES —F. O. B. FLINT 

Roadsters and Touring Cars $950 to $1485 

Coupes and Inside Drive Sedans $1350 to $1875 

Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Branches in All Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
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For Young Men, and Men Who Stay Young 
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~ What Men will Wear this Fall 


Get This Book to Find Out 


E specialize on young 

men’s clothes — clothes. for 

young men (of all ages) 
from eighteen to sixty. And _ these 
young men of today must see our 
styles for Fall if they're going to be 
up-to-date in dress. 

We have pictured these styles in 
our Fall Book in a most attractive 
manner. The book is of special 
interest— handsomely prepared. 

Just send your name and address 
on a postcard and get a copy of it. 
Don’t bother with stamps or money. 
If you want to insure absolutely 
correct attire this-Fall, this is the 
first step toward it. 


Youthful Lines 


Styles that make men look old 
are out of date—the trend is all the 
other way. Men of all ages must 
now wear “‘young’’ styles, or be 
classed behind the times. 

For this is the age of activity and 
of hustling achievement. And our 
clothes, because they reflect our 
ideas and abilities, must be in tune 
with it. 


No Fads or Extremes 

Makers this year, after our lead 
last Spring, are aiming at this fea- 
ture. But these styles this season 
must not go to extremes, and that 
is where Society Brand Clothes 
excel. They are individual and 
exclusive, but invariably correct. 
Our master-designer has been re- 
garded for ten years as the young 
man’s style authority. He is the 
expert, of all men in this line, at 
combining youthful lines with con- 
servatism. 

His models present a dignified, 
but warm, youthful effect. You 
want youthful lines, but you want 
correct style, and these clothes will 
insure it. 

In Standard All-Wool Fabrics $20 
and $25. In Double-Service Fabrics 
$30 to $40. 

You will also see in Society 
Brand Clothes for Fall new patterns 


dL 


© A. D. & C. 


Men of All Ages Must Now Wear ‘‘ Young ’’ Styles, or Be Classed Behind the Times 


and new fabrics special patterns 
and special fabrics, in line with the 
youthful trend— Donnybrook 
Plaids, Normandy Checks, Waterloo 
Squares, Imperial Stripes, Piping 
Rock Flannels, and other smart 
effects. 

You'll find special values in 
cloths, finish and tailoring that will 
win you to these clothes. You'll 
secure in them your ideal of smart- 
ness, plus permanency in style and 
shape. So be sure that you see 
them before you make your Fall 
purchases. Don't let any dealer in- 
fluence you otherwise before you 
have made a comparison. 

Only one clothes merchant in any 





town can show you Society Brand 
Clothes. The sure way, and quick- 
est way, to see the new models is 
to send for his name and address. 
We'll send this information when 
we send you the Style Book, so 
mail usa postcard for this book now. 

When you have seen these styles 

when you have tried on these 
clothes— you'll be glad you took 
this action. Ask Society Brand 
merc hi ants about “the Double Serv- 


» label.’ 


© garment is a genuine Society Brand mode 
© pocket bears the label, “Society Brand € 


Made in Chicago by 


ALFRED DEC KE R & 


Made Montreal for Canada by 
Society Brand Clothes, Limite 


COHN 
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Haney Fortin the’ 
Original Ford — sas 


$1000.00 in Gold 


for Hyatt Service Records 


YATT Quiet Bearings were installed in the first auto- 


mobiles made in America. 


They were in the first Olds, the 


first Ford, the first King, the first Haynes, and many others. 


The automobile that is being preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, as the official example of the very first 
successful motor car, is equipped with 
Hyatt Bearings. 


From the time of the first car until the 
present, Hyatt Bearings have been recog- 
nized as an essential part of all types of 
automobiles. Today they are working 
quietly and unobtrusively in the vast ma- 
jority of all cars manufactured in America. 


Take your car, with its Hyatt Bearings, 
for example. You probably have driven 
it many thousands of miles, day and night, 
under every imaginable condition of road 
and weather. Yet, for all you know, there 
are no bearings in it anywhere. You never 


have seen them or heard them, and they 
never have given any trouble. 


In the laboratories of our great factory 
at Newark, New Jersey, the largest exclu- 
sive roller bearing plant in the world, we 
have run Hyatt Bearings thousands of miles 
under every conceivable test. Through 
these tests, they never have failed to give 
consistent, care-free service. 

To supplement these engineering data, we 
wish to know how many miles your auto- 
mobile has traveled in actual service upon 
its Hyatt Bearings. 

We are ready to pay for this informa- 
tion. We have set aside one thousand 
dollars to be distributed in awards to own- 
ers of cars showing the greatest mileage on 
Hyatt Bearings. 





First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 3 
Fifth ‘ 
Sixth P 

Next Ten ($10 each) 





Awards for Greatest Hyatt Mileage Records 


. $500.00 
: 200.00 
: 100.00 
, 50.00 
: 30.00 
‘ 20.00 
° 100.00 


Total $1000.00 





To enter your car in this contest, it is necessary to use 
an official entry form which may be secured from the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. With this form we will send 
a folder giving complete information about the contest. 

This contest will close November 1, 1915, and all 
entry blanks must bear postmark not later than that date. 

Automobile men well known throughout the in- 
dustry, and having no connection whatever with the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., will act as judges of this con- 
test. Their names will be announced later. No one 


Address—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 





associated in any way with the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. is eligible in the competition. 

In case of a tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 
tical with that tied for will be given to each tied 
contestant. - 

The car you are driving may have traveled more 
miles on its Hyatt Bearings than any other automobile 
Its record at least may bring you one of the liberal 
cash awards. 


Write today for the official form and enter this contest. 


700 Wvuedward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Game of Stock 


Speculation—By Edwin Lefevre 





HE time seems pe- 

culiarly appropriate 

for a discussion of 

the Game of Stock 
Speculation. The appre- 
ciation in security values 
during the past few months 
has been legitimate. Even 
more—it was to be expected. 
This does not mean thai 
some of the sensational 
advances in specialties will 
perforce be repeated by 
every stock on thelist. But 
prices in the security mar- 
kets have risen logically. 
We may enumerate the fol- 
lowing reasons for the bull 
market that we had last 
spring. They should have 
appealed to any intelligent 
observer at the beginning of 
the present year. 

1. The worst had hap- 
pened. That is, there was 
very little more to fear. 
The situation was ninety 
per cent actual and ten per 
cent contingent, instead of 
fifty-fifty as it usually is. 
You must remember that 
there had been two years of 
almost continuous liquida- 
tion when the war broke 
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The game is getting 
people to-day as it always 
has and as it always will, 
for besides the greed motive 
in stock speculation there 
is also the call of adventure 
the fascination of danger 
that, in turn, begets the 
curious delusion that a 
man’s profit must always 
be commensurate with the 
risk he takes. When aman 
stands to lose his all | 
thinks he ought at least to 
double it. You find this in 
every business. Even those 
to whom stock speculatior 
appears immoral or stupid 
look through equally un 
reliable telescopes at the 
fortunes won by 
the great captains of indus 
try in a short, breathless 
decade. 


t olossal 


Those men played 
the game for all they were 
worth. It wasall they could 
play it for, 
game itself was not always 
worth much 
do, to win—that is how and 
why they played it. 

But what 
game of stock speculation 
the most dangerous of al 


because the 


To create, to 


makes the 
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out. Before the beginning 
of hostilities there was al- 
ways the dreaded war to consider as a depressing factor. After the war had been waged 
for months what the future held in store—sooner or later but inevitably — was peace—that 
is, a big bull factor. 

2. Trade generally was depressed and money was plentiful. 

3. The war brought most profitable business to the United States of America. Our 
products sold at high prices and payment was made partly in American securities at low 
prices. Consider the statistice of our foreign trade. 

4. All the exchanges in the world heavily favored the United States. 

5. Security prices had been low and still were low. Good stocks could be bought 
which paid six per cent and more, while money was worth from three to three and a half 
per cent for long periods. 

6. As the public began to realize the foregoing conditions early in 1915, spectacular 
profits began to be made by certain companies that were manufacturing war materials. 
This led to sensational advances in certain stocks, and the highly colored newspaper 
reports of these inflamed the dormant cupidity of the public. 

7. The rest was easy. All reasons after the first six usually are te the man who wants 
to get something for nothing or to the more mcderate person who is satisfied with a two- 
hundred-per-cent profit on his.idle money. 


Momentous events move so rapidly these days that it is extrahazardous to venture 
to assume that no radical change in the situation can develop overnight; but it certainly 
looks as if the public were once more preparing to try to beat the onegame that no Amer- 
ican, hyphenated or true, has ever been able to beat. The public was popularly believed, 
not only to have been chastened by past experience, but to have been enlightened by the 
revelations and exposures of the Lawsons and the Untermyers and the nonlegal muck- 
rakers during the last few years. Yet at this writing you hear sapient youths expressing 
the old regret in the same old monosyllable—the one word that should be engraved upon 
the glass dome of every stock ticker in the country—“IF”! 

If they had only bought Bethlehem Steel at 40 on a five-point margin and sold it at 
300! The vision of great and sudden wealth does not seem to have lost its dazzling efful- 
gence. People hear the same inner voice assuring them that if they had only known how 
to bet a month ago they would now have a million. Wherefore, it must be wisdom to bet 
now, so as to get the million a month hence. 

The staccato song of the ticker continues to fall on ears that have not been plugged 
with the cotton of prudence and common sense. 


New York Stock Exchange 





the variety of pleasing dis 
guises it is able to assume 

Being born of greed, it feeds on greed and thereby waxes greater. If that were all it 
did, or if it did this openly, it would not be so dangerous; but besides the additional lure 
of adventure there is the irresistible appeal to vanity, the challenge to pit your wit 

against other wits, and even against Nature and the vagaries of the weather and the 
weaknesses of men. It most often masquerades as a legitimate business operation, 
subject to and governed by the ordinary rules of ordinary business. Of course, one 
reason for this is that the buying and selling of 
gambling. The buying or selling of stocks on margin in expectation of immediate and 
large profits is probably gambling and nothing else, whether or not you have a scientific 
system that cannot fail. 

In these articles will be considered only the behavior of speculators during bull markets, 
because the public does not take to bear markets any more than the majority of men are 
pessimists or left-handed. To be a bear requires what you may call the professional 
gambler’s point of view, and even most stock speculators are not professional gamblers 
Incidentally, though the chronic bear is apt to find his reasons for his actions stronger and 
more logical because more cold-blooded than the reasons natural optimists give to them 
selves for being bulls, I do not find that men have succeeded in beating the game ar 
oftener on the bear side than on the bull side. 

The late Addison Cammack, the greatest of bear operators in Wall Street, after 
many years of battling and after some spectacular successes and unadvertised failures 
did not leave an estate that consisted of the winnings on the bear side. One of his intimat 
friends told me that if it had not been for fortunate investments Cammack would not 
have died rich. The late Norman B. Ream, a remarkably able man, whose busines 
judgment was most highly regarded by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, George M. Pullma: 
and other captains of industry, was the man who first used the phrase “investment short 
selling.”’ He coined this when he expounded his theory that wheat should always be sold 
whenever it crossed a dollar a bushel. He did not think it was possible to corner wh 
when every day in the year, in some place or other in this world, wheat was growing — that 
is, getting ready to “bust the corner.”” And yet Mr. Ream was as wrong as he could | 
If he had acted consistently on his theory he would have gone broke. 

It is intended in these articles to prove that the speculator’s need is not so n 
protection against the stock exchanges or against financial thimblerigging or 
manipulation as against his own self. Efforts have been made to legislate out of exister 
the dangers that beset the path of the average , 
success, and for a very good reason. 


tocks do not necessarily constitute 


tock speculator; but always without 
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The literature on the evils of gambling is extensive and, 
for the most part, peculiarly uninstructive. That which 
concerns itself with stock speculation has been especially 
futile because misleading and always inaccurate in placing 
the blame. Men will gamble, in or out of gambling houses, 
and all that the law of the land can do is to make certain 
forms of gambling difficult or inconvenient, particularly 
when machinery is indis- 


pensable. 


out, manipulated pools operated and excitement artificially 
created, under cover of which the pool sells its stock, the 
public is drawn in at high prices and the pool and the 
public is left with the stock to take care of itself as best it 
ean.” (Page 515.) 

It is difficult to see how Mr. Untermyer could have 
packed more nonsense into an equal number of words. 
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motives and never has special knowledge of the conditions 
affecting that form of speculation. 

The “dope sheets” used or available for use in stock 
speculation are not prepared by the speculator himself out 
of the fullness of his knowledge and experience. Usually 
they come from men whose interests do not lie in the 
direction of the speculators’ profits. Later on, in explain- 
ing why the game cannot 
be beaten, I shall go into 





Of late years both the 
state and the Federal 
governments have made 
serious well-intentioned 
attempts to remedy the 
evils popularly believed 
to be connected with stock 
exchanges and similar 
markets. Governor 
Hughes, of New York, in 
190$ appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the 
question of speculation in 
securities and commod- 
ities, and toreport its con- 
clusions to the New York 
Legislature. This com- 
mittee reported: 

“The problem, wher- 
speculation is 
strongly rooted, is to 
eliminate that which 
is wasteful and morally 
destructive while retain- 
ing and allowing free play 
to that which is beneficial. 
The difficulty in the solu- 


ever 





the subject of motives. 
Nobody knows what the 
stock market is going to 
do or even what it ought 
to do. Hence, the most 
valuable asset in all busi- 
ness, which is knowledge, 
is necessarily absent. Of 
course it must be plainly 
understood that in speak- 
ing of the game of stock 
speculation I am treating 
stock speculation as a con- 
tinuous performance—as 
agame; just as gambling 
in Monte Carlo is a game. 

The man who, on his 
first and only visit to 
Monaco, goes to the 
Casino, bets a napoleon 
on the red, wins, puts his 
winnings in his pockets, 
goes away and never again 
plays rouge et noir, cannot 
be said to have beaten the 
game. The optimist who 
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tion of the problem lies in 
the practical impossibility 
of distinguishing what is virtually gambling from legitimate 
speculation. The most fruitful policy will be found in meas- 
ures which will lessen speculation by persons not qualified 
toengage init. In carrying out sucha policy exchanges can 
iccomplish more than legislatures.” 

This was excellent so far as it went, but not very effec- 
In studying the causes of speculators’ losses the com- 
mittee apparently defined but two, namely, “‘ buying active 
securities on smal! margins and buying unsound securities, 
paying for them in full.” It never seemed to strike the 
investigating committee that the real cause of loss might 
be found in the speculator himself. 

The committee's report had much tosay on short selling, 
price manipulation, wash sales, matched orders, corners, 
rehypothecation of securities, examination of books, listing 
requirements, fictitious trades and the misdeeds of special- 
ists; but, with the exception of a reference to branch offices 
as a medium for encouraging people to trade in stocks who 
should not, the committee never once approached the real 
problem. This, I take it, is: Why do people lose money in 
stock speculation? Yet the membership of the committee 
was highly expert, from an economic point of view. It 
perceived that there was not much wrong with the machin- 
ery of the game—not much, at least, that could be remedied 
by law from the outside. The proof of this is that virtually 
every recommendation made by the committee was put 
into effect by the authorities of the Stock Exchange with- 
out anyone noticing it particularly. And the game has 
gone on just the same. 


live. 


Where the Fault Really Lies 


HE second attempt was as unintelligent as it could be, 

notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Samuel Untermyer 
was its question-asker. The Pujo Committee held in 1912 
and 1918 its spectacular investigation of the Money Trust. 
The newspapers at the time made plain to everybody that 
the famous committee had the Stock Exchange on the grill. 
lhe spectacle that some of the old Stock Exchange gover- 
made of themselves on the witness stand was indeed 
pitiable. Mr. Untermyer made monkeys of them, but it 
was no triumph to be proud of; and, moreover, the legisla- 
tion proposed by Mr. Untermyer was utterly ridiculous, 
being nothing but Thomas W. Lawson's famous remedy. 
The Government was to use its power over the mails to 
compel the New York Stock Exchange to incorporate, and 
by the control thus obtained to prevent manipulation. In 
the hearings before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, in 1914, this same Mr. Untermyer, in speaking of 
pool operations and manipulation, said: “I believe that 
more of the great fortunes have been filched out of the 
public in that way than in any other known way.” (Page 
503. 

And again: “There is one overshadowing evil by which 
the public is fleeced out of many millions of dollars in this 
manner every year, and that is by manipulation and false 
excitement upon which they are drawn into the stock mar- 
ket. Lf you are going to have speculation and short selling 
let us have it conducted honestly, with all the cards on the 
table, where a man is not drawn in by rumors that are put 


nors 


Consolidated Exchange in Action 


It is really remarkable, almost incredible, that it does 
not appear from the record that anyone connected with 
either the Hughes Committee or the Pujo Committee 
seems to have thought that any cause existed for the 
public’s losses in stock speculation outside of the stock 
exchanges themselves. They seem to have imagined that 
all you had to do was to regulate the exchanges, and every- 
thing would be well. If you did this the public would 
make money on its speculations instead of losing it, and 
everyone would be happy. 

If didn’t occur to them, but it does occur to me, to ask: 
““Whose money would the public make in such a case?” 

The futility of such investigations as we have had, in so 
far as they relate to the losses sustained by stock specula- 
tors, is due to the fact that no investigator seems to have 
understood the obvious reason for said losses-—to wit, that 
the game of stock speculation cannot be beaten. It never 
has been and it never will be. That is the reason why no 
reform was ever suggested that did or could do any good. 
It isn’t the Stock Exchange that needs reforming, but the 
customer. The purpose of these articles is: 

1. To show that nobody has ever beaten the game of 
stock speculation. 

2. To show why nobody can beat the game of stock 
speculation. 

3. To answer the question so often asked: ‘‘ Where does 
the money go that is lost in stock speculation?” 

Speculation is defined by the dictionaries as “‘ the invest- 
ing of money at a risk of loss on the chance of unusual 
gain”’—that is, buying and selling, not in the ordinary 
course of commerce, but in expectation of a change in 
values or market rate. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Na- 
tions, declares that “‘the establishment of any new manu- 
facture, of any new branch of commerce or of any new 
practice in agriculture is always a speculation from which 
the projector promises himself extraordinary profit.” 

Given the uncertainties of life, weather, human emotions 
and motives, there is probably some foundation for the 
widespread belief that after all everything in this world is 
more or less of a gamble. Every pioneer is a speculator; so 
is every young physician or plumber who starts in business 
for himself. When Mr. Untermyer asked F. K. Sturgis, a 
former president of the New York Stock Exchange, whether 
it was not true that nearly all the business transacted on 
the Stock Exchange was practically gambling, Mr. Sturgis, 
strangely enough, failed to make the obvious retort: “ What 
do you call gambling?” 

What I mean by the game of stock speculation is the 
practice of buying or selling stocks in expectation of a 
profitable change in value. In what we might call the 
usual forms of speculation—as, for instance, when a retail 
merchant stocks up heavily in the spring in anticipation of 
either an unusual demand later on ora rise in the price of the 
supplies—a man uses what he calls business judgment. He 
has a more or less solid foundation in the way of knowledge 
of certain trade conditions acquired after years of study 
and experience. That is what we might call legitimate, 
because intelligent, speculation. The reason why stock 
speculation is often neither legitimate nor intelligent is be- 
cause the average man indulges in it from totally different 


goes to Monte Carlo with 
the firm intention or at 
least the lively hope of in- 
creasing his pile and persists, never beats the game. The 
little wheel rolls and rolls, and the ball drops into the little 
compartment that you have picked out for it—at times. 
But in the end thesmall percentage in favor of the table beats 
allmen. It is much the same with the stock-ticker game 
We have all heard of friends who quit the game of stock 
speculation winners. Nothing is so exasperatingly com- 
mon as the man who smilingly tells you that “ Wall Street 
doesn’t owe me anything.” Most of us have ridden in 
automobiles bought and paid for out of a little turn in the 
Street, and we have sat across the table from fair throats 
on which glistened pearl necklaces presented to the fortu- 
nate possessor by the stock ticker. Nevertheless, after an 
investigation of months, following many years of experi- 
ence in Wall Street, I confidently assert that nobody has 
ever beaten the game of stock speculation who has consist- 
entiy played it. This applies to big and little speculators, 
to men who had what they considered knowledge and 
experience, as well as to the simple little lambs. 


When Plutocrats Speculate 


OU cannot expect the head of a commission brokerage 

house to tell you that he never had a customer who quit 
awinner. But it isasafe bet that any commission broker, 
under oath, would admit that he never knew any man who 
beat the game after playing it consistently. In emphasiz- 
ing the difference between the man who sometimes quits 
a winner and the man who beats the game, the reader will 
understand that the hardest thing in the world is for a 
winner in any game of hazard to quit while winning. 
*Beginner’s luck”’ is probably as true in Wall Street as 
anywhere else. But the man who says “I will quit when 
I have made a certain sum”’ is the only man who is trying 
to beat the game. And the game always beats him. 

I have no intention of discouraging the buying or selling 
of stocks or securities, and I would not be understood as 
accusing all stock speculators of being ignoramuses or 
jackasses. But it is no disgrace to lose money in stock 
speculation, because no man was ever smart enough to 
beat the unbeatable game. In the course of several years 
spent in Wall Street as financial writer for one of the New 
York dailies I made it a practice to collect anecdotes of 
the big men, both those I knew personally and the old ones 
from whose friends I obtained interesting stories. Two of 
Jay Gould’s confidential brokers told me that whenever 
the “Little Wizard” speculated he lost. The Chicago & 
Northwestern corner cost him over a million, and it took 
him over a year to work out of it, with all his advantages of 
great wealth, power, prestige and an extraordinary mind. 

The big fortunes of Wall Street have never been made by 
stock speculation, but in banking or promoting or in the 
“sure-thing gambling,’’ which, of course, is not strictly 
gambling since you are playing with marked cards. A very 
intimate friend of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s told me that 
the richest man in the world almost invariably lost when he 
bought or sold stocks for a turn, and the reason why Mr. 
Rockefeller is to-day a large stockholder in certain corpora- 
tions is because he would not pocket the speculative loss; 
but, being patient and very rich, he endeavored to turn 





the loss into a profit by becoming an investor 
permanent stockholder. He differed from the average 
sucker only in magnitude. It is a safe bet he wishes he 
had never gone into Colorado Fuel. 

I have always thought that the late E. H. Harriman, of 
all the big men in the Street of our time, was the best 
trader, which is the Wall Street word for speculator. But 
even he did not try to beat the game in the sense that I use 
that expression. In his later years, when he was the czar 
of the Union Pacific, he never speculated in his own stock. 
What he did was to utilize his knowledge and his 
enormous financial resources. The inside history of some 
of his pools, however, would probably show losses as fre- 
quently as profits. Men like J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob H. 
Schiff, bankers primarily, doubtless indulged in stock specu- 
lation; but they always regarded it, not as a game but as 
an adjunct to their regular business. Their affair was to 
market securities and not to bet on price fluctuation, 
although, of course, they bought securities when cheap and 
probably as often as not sold them at a profit. 

Eliminating railroad kings and high financiers, I cannot 
find that any of the big speculators consistently beat the 
game of stock speculation. In considering men who were 
stock speculators first, last and all the time, the foremost 
name that rises to mind is that of James R. Keene. “ Dea- 
con” S. V. White told me once that of all the big operators 
on the Stock Exchange there never was one the equal of 
Keene, either for magnitude of operations or for brilliancy 
of execution. It so happens that Mr. Keene was one of the 
big men of Wall Street whom I knew well. He will live in 
the annals of the Street as the greatest of all stock manipu- 
lators. The man who has not the mind nor the millions of 
Keene, and still wishes to beat the game, would do well to 
consider the career of this remarkable character. 

He went to California in the fifties, a frail boy of twelve, 
but precocious and full of an almost feverish energy. He 
became by turn a farmer, a cowboy, a miner, a newspaper 
reporter and proprietor, and later a mining man on the 
Comstock Lode. From Virginia City, Nevada, he went to 
San Francisco with $10,000 and an accurate knowledge of 
the mines and mining conditions in the great lode. He ran 
his stake up to $150,000 in a few months, speculating in 
mining stocks. Remember, he was a man with a remarkable 
mind and a born speculator, besides being a specialist in 
the mines of the Comstock Lode, a man who knew what he 
was buying and selling. Within two years he had lost all 
he had made and a great deal more besides; but he 
arranged with his creditors to be allowed to join the Min- 
ing Exchange, and before long he was the leading mining- 
stock broker of San Francisco. Within a few years he was 
a millionaire with a national reputation. 


that is, a 


Mr. Keene's Vast Gains and Losses 


N 1876 he came East. He was worth $6,000,000 and 

was on his way to Europe for his health. He told me 
this himself, and there is no reason to doubt it. On his trip 
across the continent he saw with his own eyes what made 
him.a bear on railroad stocks. He didn’t go to Europe but 
remained in New York to speculate. Among other opera- 
tions he sold short ten thousand shares of New York Cen- 
tral at 110, which he later covered or bought in at a profit 
of a quarter of a million. He turned—reversed his posi- 
tion—and later bought huge amounts of low-priced railroad 
stocks in anticipation of the improvement he felt certain 
was coming. Mr. Keene told me that in 1878 he was worth 
nine million dollars. Bear in mind that his assets in specu- 
lating were a remarkable mind, utter fearlessness and a 
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huge bankroll. He kept at it, lost $7,500,000 in the wheat 
pool engineered by Rufus Hatch, and although he always 
said that if he had kept out of wheat he would have made 
$10,000,000 out of his deals in railroad stocks, the fact 
remains that he lost all his money—more than a million 
dollars in the Hannibal and St. Joe corner and in other 
deals—so that the most brilliant operator in stocks of his 
time was not only penniless but nearly two million dollars 
in debt ten years after he had arrived in New York with 
his six-million-dollar roll 

Mr. Keene had uncommon foresight, lightning rapidity 
of perception, a strong grasp of essential facts and an 
unerring judgment of the capacity of his stock-market 
opponents. His judgment of men in general was doubtless 
warped by his ignorance of what the nonstock-gambling 
humanity thinks of men and things away from Wall Street, 
but he was the most dashing of fighters. He was fearless, 
but after his early reverses there was always a streak of 
caution in him which was helped by a remarkably developed 
instinct of danger. This time and again made him smell 
the traps that his enemies sometimes laid for him—as, for 
instance, at the time that the late William C. Whitney and 
Thomas F. Ryan nearly “got” him in the Third-Avenue 
corner. 

Mr. Keene's financial rehabilitation came when he 
capitalized his experience and ability and became a hired 
manipulator. He undertook to create a market for Sugar 
stock with which the late H. O. Havemeyer had been un- 
able to do more than make a market football. Mr. Keene 
created a legitimate market for the Sugar Trust securities 
which had been unvendible for years. 


The Curd Market 
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When the big boom came after the first election of 
William McKinley to the presidency of the United States, 
Keene found himself in possession of a fairly large gambling 
roll, greater experience and firm confidence in his know! 
edge of the technic of 
belief in the stupendous prosperity to come 


stock manipulation, besides a 


made money in that most remarkable period of our financial 


history, and Keene made millions. In 1901 J. Pierpont 
Morgan intrusted the manipulation of the new United 
States Steel stocks to Mr. Keene. Next to Mr. Morgan, 


himself the most picturesque figure in Wall Street, was the 
James Robert Keene, 
in trying to beat the game of stock speculation 

Mr. Keene's activities as a manipulator culminated in 
the Northern Pacific panic, May 9, 1901. After that, for 
the most part, Keene played a lone hand, and was or 
moderately successful until he formed his Southern Pacif 
pool, He endeavored to induce E. H. Harriman to intr 
the market manipulation in Southern Pacific to him a 
Mr. Morgan had done with the United States Steel 
but Harriman wasn’t that sort of aman. He preferred to 
do things himself. Therefore he went gunning for Keene 


same who had made and lost : 


stock 


The Personality of John W. Gates 


ARRIMAN was many things besides a stock operator 

while Keene was only the greatest stock speculator 
that ever livedin the United States. Therefore the mar 
who was more than a stock speculator won. Mr. Keene lost 
very heavily in the Southern Pacific pool, which, by the 
way, was not a blind gamble but based upon knowledge of 
conditions and intelligent optimism. Any of the people 
who lost money in Southern Pacific when Keene told them 
to buy it would have made a great deal more than they 
ever hoped if they had become investors instead of specu 
lators, and had held the stock to the present; which proves, 
incidentally, that being right and having sound judgment 
are not enough to beat the game. 

In the last years of Mr. Keene's life he saw his once huge 
fortune shrink. He did not die a pauper, but he died almost 
discredited, and did not leave to his family a tenth of the 
fortune he would have left had he not tried to beat the one 
game which he, the most successful of all stock speculators, 
was never able consistently to beat. 

One of the most picturesque figures ever known to Wall 
Street was that of John W. Gates. The public at large thinks 
of Gates as a loud, swaggering, reckless gambler, 
favorite expression was “Bet you a million!"’ Instead, 
Gates was one of the most typically American men | have 
ever met, and his ,biography would come pretty close to 
being the great American novel—high lights and low lights, 
good and bad, admirable and sordid at once. 

He was not a creator of conditions but a creature of 
them. His philosophy wasalways the philosophy of action 
He never loved money, but always saw in money the 
reward of action, of the full utilization of his brain power 
whether it was in manufacturing, promoting or betting. He 
was a hustler, breezy, shrewd, epigrammatic, without fear, 
mental or physical, a good friend and a first-class foe, 
knowing his country as few Americans do and, therefore 
at home anywhere in the United States. Overawed by 
nothing, he condensed ten lifetimes in fifty years. His 
business experience was so varied, his facility for thinking 
in millions and seeing big was so remarkable, that if ever 
a man could have beaten the game of speculation it was 
he. His life from his earliest youth was full of incident and 
action, and I always loved to talk to him about himself as 


whose 
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Eureka From the Site of the Richmond Refinery 


Eureka County is most fertile, capable of producing all the cereals and 
ubstantial vegetables, while her valleys and cations send forth in due 
time an abundance of nutritious grasses—indigenous to the soil—over 
and upon which the horse, the ox and sheep roam, feed and fatten without 
estriction. Besides, and of greater monetary importance, her moun- 
tains are heavily mineralized, awaiting only the hand and brain of man 
to bring forth their metals—gold, silver, lead, copper, zine and iron—to 
light, usefulness and profit.—/ztraet from Eureka County Resuscitant. 


town of Eureka had graveyards enough to give a decent 

burial to everything that ever died there, with the 
single exception of the town itself. Automobilists who 
plan to drive their cars to the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, by way of the Overland Trail or the Lincoln 
Highway, will do well to remember that this joke gets 
more of a laugh in Pioche and Austin than it does in Eureka. 

When it comes to the subject of death, Eureka is the 
least littie bit sensitive. True, she has nine graveyards, 
scattered over the low hills that hem in the town—none of 
them small and some of them more populous than the 
county seat in its present state—but she sturdily asserts 
that in her prime she needed them all; for was she not the 
second largest town in the state of Nevada? Unquestion- 
ably she was. And who can say that she may not need 
nine graveyards again—that is, if she ever begins ship- 
ping ore? 

More than that, there was a time when Eureka County 
laid claim to a greater distinction—namely, second place 
in ore production among the counties of a mining state. In 
the words of one of her prominent citizens—and all the 
citizens of Eureka County are prominent one way or 
another—‘‘ The pennant, set at a hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars, waves unyieldingly on Retention Moun- 
tain"; the second-place pennant, you understand. The 
first-place pennant flies on Mount Davidson. 


[: WAS a cruel wag from Salt Lake City who said the 


The Palmy Days of the Old Camp 


HE official record, as obtained in the office of the County 

Assessor, shows that between 1873 and 1896 the total 
yield, as arrived at by the amount of bullion tax paid, was 
$44,241,016.93. 

There is usually a slight discrepancy between the round 
and mouth-filling figures mentioned lightly on a street 
corner and the official record of a camp's output as pre- 
served by the County Assessor. The sum on the pennant 
mentioned above is based on the tonnage, the ores that 
were reduced in Eureka previous to 1873 or shipped to 
Austin and other points. If there still seems to be a dis- 
crepancy it may be charged to civic pride, nowhere more 
of a virtue than in the Sagebrush State. And then there is 
another point worth considering: 

“Oho! The bullion tax, eh? Who was telling you about 
that? Well, now, who ever heard of anybody paying the 
full tax on anything?” 

That is what they will say to you if you mention the 
County Assessor and his books; and, alas! it may be true. 
And I submit that $44,241,016.93, admittedly the least 
possible arnount, is no picayune. 

















The First Cabin Built in Eureka 


Main Street, Eureka, sentried at both ends by the bare 
bones of smelters and refineries, idle these twenty-five 
years, is no longer the scene of gun fights, of bowie-knife 
duels, of Fourth of July parades, with the “‘ Hooks” and 
“Knicks” proudly kicking up the dust behind the Union 
Guard Brass Band. Main Street is a very wide street, as 
Nevada streets go; but a shortsighted hen is perfectly safe 
on it these days, unless it be her misfortune to pick out the 
spot where the baseball team is practicing. There was a 
time—and not so long ago, either—when Main Street was 
no place for a hen. And speaking of that baseball club, it 
has to travel eighty miles to get a game. 

Eureka once had some lively daily newspapers and at 
least one journalist who achieved national fame; but now 
she is content with a weekly, which is well edited but 
somewhat lacking in local news items as compared with the 
boom period. The present editor, who stepped into his 
father’s shoes and began his career on the Sentinel as deliv- 
ery boy, remembers the days when a route was worth 
several hundred dollars a month and the gamblers paid 
twenty-five cents for a copy of the paper, expecting no 
change. There are no gamblers in Eureka to-day, but the 
inhabitants are past masters at solo, and take money away 
from the Duckwater farmers, who only think they know 
that interesting game. 

The twenty-mule teams and towering ore wagons, once 
the pride of Eastern Nevada, have given place to a narrow- 
gauge railroad which meanders leisurely northward through 
the sagebrush, eighty miles to Palisade, where it taps, ever 
so gently, one of the main arteries of transcontinental 
traffic. Ordinarily a railroad is a better and cheaper 
method of transportation than a mule team, but the Slim 
Princess does not haul any ore these days; and to mention 
this circumstance is to touch a raw spot. As a matter of 
fact, the mines of the Eureka District are not producing 
ore at the present time; but the citizens assert with 


Ore Wagons Once the Pride of Eastern Nevada 


considerable vehemence that the mines could 
untold quantities of it—if the freight rate to Palisade 
made it an object. The mining companies and the Slim 
Princess have been at a deadlock for years, and until that 
deadlock is broken the ore will remain in the mines. A 
bitter note creeps into the conversation when Eureka 
discusses transportation problems. 

Speaking of the Slim Princess, the sagebrush humorists 
have had a great deal of fun with Eureka’s narrow-gauge 
railroad. The Slim Princess, they say, runs on a triweekly 
schedule—that is to say, she goes to Palisade every week 
or so and tries to get back the »ext. This is a slander; but 
it is a fact that Eureka’s citizens do not start for the depot 
on train day until they see smoke down the cafion and hear 
the asthmatic cough of the teapot locomotive. They do 
not expect the Slim Princess until they see her in the dis- 
tance; and her time schedule is somewhat elastic, allowing 
for repairs to rolling stock en route. 

The great mines of the district, the Richmond and 
Eureka Consolidated, long ago vanished from the list of 
stock quotations, leaving behind them the walls of their 
smelters and refineries and two immense slag dumps, one 
at each end of Main Street. These unsightly piles add no 
beauty to the landscape—the Richmond dump is said to 
contain seven hundred thousand tons and looks every 
pound of it—but Eureka is convinced that the slag in one 
of those piles will yield a handsome fortune if ever resmelted 
by modern processes. Years ago there was hopeful talk of 
shipping it to Salt Lake City. Eureka is still talking of 
this, somewhat wistfully by now. They say it is a con- 
founded shame to have a million or so lying round on top 
of the ground, doing nobody any good. 


produce 


When Lead Was Three Cents a Pound 


HIRTY years ago Eureka was in a position to pick her 
time for shipment and make the world wait if she saw 
fit. Once she did this. In 1886 the price of refined lead 
dropped below three cents a pound and the Richmond 
Refinery people refused to make shipments at the low 
figure, electing to hold their lead for better days. The lead 
accumulated until there was < mountain of it piled at the 
head of Main Street—a mountain which grew and grew 
until it influenced the lead market of the world; but in 
those days Eureka could afford to be cocky. Her record 
had been one of unbroken prosperity. Life was just one 
hip-hooray after another; but—will the reader permit 
another quotation from Eureka County Resuscitant? 
“Since Eureka County became an integral part of the 
state her years have been as changeful as the changeful 
moon that each night varies. Adversity and prosperity 
have alternately filled her cup, and her citizens have ever 
drunk the draught of bitterness with complacence, patience 
and gracious submission, believing, without doubt in their 
hearts, that the treasures of her mountains will sooner or 
later give to them plenty, happiness and contentment, even 
unto satiety.” 
This is a very fancy way of saying that Eureka ran out 
of hip-hooray and boom times into a streak of hard luck. 













It was quite a long streak of hard luck, as streaks go. 
It lasted twenty years, and when it seemed that suffer- 
ing patience and gracious submission could bear no 
more the streak suddenly changed and grew worse. 

Prosperity filled the cup between 1870 and 1890; but 
after that adversity took to mixing the drinks for the 
camp—each one a little bit worse than the one which 
preceded it. 


For the benefit of those who take their narrative 
sprinkled with names and dates and vital statistics, 
here isa thumbnail history of Nevada's lead camp: 

In 1864 five prospectors set out from Austin, follow- 
ing the Pony Express route eastward to the mountains. 
On the western slope of the range they found ore that 
puzzled them; and as they could learn nothing of it by 
examination they put fragments of it into their camp 
fire. The result was an immediate flow of whitish metal. 
The prospectors argued long over it; those who claimed 
it was silver were told that it was too soft, and those 
who thought it was lead were told that it was too hard. 
Both sides were correct—it was a combination of both 
metals. 

The news of the strike created little or no excitement. 
Nevada, with one eye on the tremendous output of the 
Comstock Lode, could not be bothered with anything 
so commonplace as a lead mine with silver trimmings. 
For several years after discovery the district languished 
while unsuccessful attempts were made to smelt the 
silver-lead ore; but in 1869 draft and blast furnaces 
solved the problem, and the camp of Eureka bounced 
out on the map of the state as the metropolis of Eastern 
Nevada, greatly to the disgust of Pioche, which was 
just beginning to sit up and howl, a day’s journey to 
the southeast. 

Foreign capital became interested in the new district. 
Two mines on Ruby Hill were sold to the Eureka Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, of San Francisco, and an English 
concern, the Richmond Mining Company, bought adjoin- 
ing property and, with characteristic British thoroughness, 
set about developing it. The Eureka Consolidated erected 
its furnaces at the lower end of Main Street, and the big 
Richmond Refinery went up at the other. In 1875 the Slim 
Princess came puffing into town from Palisade, linking 
Eureka to the outside world, and prosperity came in with 
a whoop and a yell, bringing the nine graveyards with it. 


Bright Hopes Snatched Away 


HE population of the camp in the seventies and eighties 

was close to five figures— perhaps eight thousand is a fair 
estimate. Naturally Eureka attracted the usual number 
of floaters—the gamblers, the tinhorns, the toughs, the 
men who lived without work, and the women who lived 
without shame. The miners came down from Ruby Hill to 
spend their pay checks royally for anything in the world 
but the necessaries of life; the camp sported five fire com- 
panies, two militia organizations, a brass band or two, and 
an Opera House that was never dark: Austin took a back 
seat; Pioche crawled into her shell; and for twenty years 
Eureka was the whole show and rejoiced in her promi- 
nence. Everything was as rosy as a Flemish sunset; and 
though Eureka could not hope to rival Pioche in the mat- 
ter of men for breakfast, she had enough to maintain a 
respectable average. Asin Virginia City and elsewhere, no- 
body doubted the future— good times, they thought, would 
last forever; but it seems to be true that the more you 
take out of the ground the less you leave in it. 

Late in the eighties Eureka began to sample the bitter 
draughts mentioned before. It was whispered about that 
the big ore bodies of the Ruby Hill group were petering out 
above the water 
level—thatisto say, 
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The Siim Princess, of the Narrow Gauge Into Eureka 


Consolidated made its last run of ore and went out of busi- 
ness, never to resume. This left the district dependent on 
the railroad, with no means of treating its product at 
home—bitterness with a vengeance! 

There was a smelter at Salt Lake City where the work 
could be done; so Eureka began to ship its ore and for a 
time survived. Then came the bitter draught that poi- 
soned many a Nevada camp and sent up a how! throughout 
the West—the slump in the price of silver due to demone- 
tization away back in 1873. If Eureka bore this with 
complacence and gracious submission she stands alone 
among silver camps. Listen to her Resuscitant: 

“The demonetization of silver, low market value of lead, 
railroad oppressions, legal controversies and personal 
enmity between principal owners—all combined—soon 
led to a cessation of work and further development of her 
mines. The drill and hammer were laid aside; the blast was 
no longer heard; the fumes of the furnaces ceased; and 
Eureka quietly passed into a state of lethargy until awak- 
ened about three years ago by new and enterprising men.” 

This bridges the gap between 1890 and 1909, when the 
above paragraph was written. The pitiful part of the 
story is yet tocome. In 1909 there was real cause for hope. 
The new and enterprising men were taking a hand; Eureka 
was seeing daylight ahead. 

Increases in the prices of silver, copper and lead caused 
outside capital to take a careful look at Eureka, and it was 
decided that the great bodies of low-grade ore, untouched 
by the early companies, were worth while. Then, too, the 
deepest shaft in the district was fourteen hundred feet. 
Below that was water; but, once pumped out, further 
operations might bring a bonanza to light. It was remem- 
bered and remarked that at a corresponding depth the 
Big Bonanza was found in the Virginia Consolidated. 

The new and enterprising men purchased the Eureka 
Consolidated and the Richmond mines and merged them 





the rich ore in sight 
was showing signs of 
exhaustion. At first 
Eureka refused to 
believe this could be 
true; butin 1889 
came confirmation 
in earnest. The 
Richmond Refinery 
cleaned up every- 
thing in sight in tidy 
British fashion and 
drew its fires. 

This was bitter 
medicine, as the 
Richmond people 
had been purchas- 
ing quantities of cus- 
tom ore; but Eureka 
came back smiling, 
for was there not 
another big reduc- 
tion plant in town? 










into one. They built a new hoisting works above the 
Locan Shaft on Ruby Hill and installed tons and tons 
of up-to-the-minute mining machinery. In the mine 


itself they placed two compound, triple-expansion 
pumps, capable of coughing up six hundred and fifty 
gallons of water a minute from a depth of thirteen | 
dred and fifty feet. They built a stub line from tlh« 
Eureka depot to Ruby Hill, so that the Slim Princes 
might operate directly from the shaft to Palisade: and 
the Sentinel printed a five-column spread entitled 
Eureka’s Bright Future—Past Mineral Yield. Pros 
perity was at the door—and then came the drink that 
hurt. 

It was water. After every other conceivable form of 
hard luck and misfortune the elements themselves 
enlisted against the camp. A cloudburst smote the hig! 
hills and a flood came roaring down the cafion, picked 
up the roadbed of the Slim Princess and distributed 
it all over the country. The very thing on which the 
town depended —the connecting link with the Salt Lake 
smelter—was utterly destroyed, leaving poor Eureka 
flat on her back in two feet of mud! Low-grade ore in 
plenty, a first-class hoisting works on Ruby Hill, pumps 
to empty the Locan Shaft, the prospect of a bonanza 
below—and overnight she found herself back in the 
days of the mule teams! 





Eureka’s Long Wait for Better Days 


HEN, just to make it a good ene, the local bank 

failed, tearing the private fortunes of the camp to 
tatters—and the chain of catastrophe was complete. 

It took a long time to rebuild the railroad, and when 
it was finally completed a new freight schedule was 
introduced; hence the present deadlock. At the present 

writing Eureka is waiting for the mining company and the 
railroad to adjust their differences. She has been waiting 
a long time now. 

The visitor, hearing of past glories, seeing the nine grave- 
yards, examining Eureka for signs of life and finding them 
not, is hereby warned against the use of the word “dead” in 
connection with the town. That is the red rag for Eureka's 
bull. No matter what Ely may say or Austin may inti- 
mate, Eureka has not reached the stage where she is unable 
to sit up and argue with the coroner. The nearest she ever 
came to admitting death was when she named the paper 
that has been previously quoted. 

Eureka has been dying by inches ever since the furnaces 
and refineries closed down twenty-five years ago; since 
the flood her commercial pulsebeat has been all but imper- 
ceptible. She may linger on for years to come, but so long 
as breath remains in the last inhabitant it will not be safe 
for the stranger to say Eureka is dead. 

Ore? They have trainloads of it—not so rich as it used 
to be, of course, for the old companies got the cream of it 
but they only skimmed the top. Nobody knows what lies 
under the water in the Locan Shaft. So Eureka waits 

A traveling man passed through the town while I was 
there. It was his first trip, the weather was very warm, the 
altitude bothered him, there was no ice to be had, his sales 
did not amount to much, and he had time to listen to the 
old men on the street corners. He paid them an entirely 
mistaken compliment before he cranked his roadster and 
sprinkled us with the dust of his departure. 

“The place is dead, but they don’t know it,” said he 
“They can kid themselves along if they like, but they car 
kid me. At that I’ve got to hand it to 'em—they’re the 
greatest boosters in the world!"’ Thus he proved he knev 
neither the country nor the people. 

There is a type of booster who is a familiar figure in cer 
tain portions of the West. He hails from somewhere else 


and makes so mucl 


noise about hi 
adopted land that 
the natives are sore 
times the least littl 
bit ashamed of hin 
He is the booster 


who always has 


something to se 

or a2 COMMissior 
basis; as a general 
thing, the land he 
loves but does not 


own He loves the 
land with such pas 
sionate devotion th 
he wants the other 
fellow to own it and 
love it, too, and the 
up to it and stay 
with it forevermore 
He is as enthusiasti: 
as a circus pres 

agent, as convincing 


as a census report, 





There was until 1891, 
when the Eureka 


Twenty: Mule Team and Ore Wagons on the Main Street, Eureka 
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ATER DIPLOMACY 


It Enables Matt Peasley to Get His 


By Peter B. Kyne 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


Tastead, He Went Down to the Red Stack People 
and Got a Job Skippering a Tug 


APPY RICKS, president and principal stockholder 

J of the Ricks Lumber and Logging Company and the 
Blue Star Navigation Company, sat—or rather lay— 

alone in his private office. He had slid down in his swivel 
chair until he rested on his spine; his feet were on top of 
his desk, his chin reposed on his breast and his eyes were 
closed. Were it not for the occasional clasping and unclasp- 
ing of his hands one would have thought him sound asleep. 
As a matter of fact, however, Cappy Ricks was never more 
wide-awake and alert in all his life; for when he assumed 
this position it was an infallible sign, known to all his 
employees, that the old gentleman was wrestling with a 
mighty problem. Also it was an equally infallible sign that 
whenever Cappy straightened up after such an executive 
session with himself, it was better than an even-money 
bet that very presently things would commence to happen. 

The fact of the matter was that Cappy Ricks was con- 
fronted with a problem that seemed hopeless of solution 
along the customary business lines. He could stand pat 
and declare: ‘I am the boss, and what I say goes,”’ and 
immediately victory would be his. 

However, there are some victories that are worse than 
defeats, and Cappy realized this to be the situation in the 
case at issue. For Cappy Ricks had been served with an 
ultimatum, and by no less a personage than Mr. Skinner, 
his trusted and eflicient general manager. The latter, hav- 
ing taken a coastwise voyage upon the Blue Star Navigation 
Company's steam schooner Quickstep, had been man- 
handled and spirit-crushed by the master thereof, Captain 
Matt Peasley, who bore him no love. As a result, Matt 
Peasley had found it expedient to resign by wireless, thus, 
in the parlance of the sporting extra, beating Mr. Skinner 
to the punch. 

The general manager, however, was not an antagonist 
to be despised. Realizing that matters had come to an 
impasse between himself and his employer’s favorite skip- 
per and prospective son-in-law, Mr. Skinner had decided 
to assert the dignity of his position as general manager, 
and accordingly had delivered an ultimatum—to wit, that 
Matt Peasley could never command another Blue Star 
vessel while he, Skinner, should remain general manager. 
Foxy Cappy Ricks, with Machiavellian adroitness, had, 
therefore, taken advantage of the letter but not the spirit 
of this ultimatum and had promised to support Skinner 
in his stand. Never again should Matt Peasley take out a 
Blue Stdr ship! No, indeed; Cappy had other plans for 
that young man. He would make him port captain, and 
ultimately place him in command of the shipping business 
of the Blue Star Navigation Company! 

Having, as he suspected, disposed of Mr. Skinner's ulti- 
matum, Cappy had hurried home, leaving his general 
manager a stunned and infuriated man. In this instance, 
however, Cappy had erred in his strategy. Skinner was 
calm, cold-blooded, suave, politic and deferential, but in 
his kind of fight he never bluffed. He never played his 
hand until he had sufficient trumps to take the odd trick. 


He looked ahead now, into the not very distant 

future, and saw Matt Peasley, husband of the 

heiress to the Ricks millions, giving him orders 

and the vision did not sit well on the general manager’s 
stomach. Consequently, Mr. Skinner decided for a test of 
strength at once. 

Accordingly, when Cappy Ricks came down to the office 
the following morning, Mr. Skinner came into the old fel- 
low’s sanctum and requested an interview. 

“Fire away, my boy,” said Cappy amiably, yet with a 
queer sinking feeling in his vitals, for he did not like the 
look in Skinner’s eye, and something told him there was 
blood on the moon. 

“With reference to this rowdy, Peasley, whom you tell 
me you are going to make port captain ——-”’ 

“T also told you, Skinner, my boy, that he is to be my 
son-in-law,” Cappy interrupted, like a good general bring- 
ing up his heavy artillery prior to ordering a charge. “I 
beg of you, Skinner, whatever your animosities, to bear in 
mind the fact that my daughter could not possibly engage 
herself to a rowdy.” 

“Out of respect to you and Miss Florence I shall not 
indulge in personalities, sir,’ Mr. Skinner replied smil- 
ingly, and Cappy shuddered, for Mr. Skinner never smiled 
in a fight unless he had the situation well in hand. “I have 
merely called to tell you that I have invested seventy-five 
cents of my salary in a stout hickory pick-handle, and the 
next time Captain Matt Peasley enters my office I shall 
test the quality of the said pick-handle over his head, I 
don’t care if he is engaged to your daughter; the minute 
you bring that man into this office I go out. You shall 
have my resignation instantly. That decision, Mr. Ricks, 
is final and irrevocable.”” And without giving Cappy an 
instant for argument Mr. Skinner bowed himself out. 

A month had now passed and Cappy Ricks was still 
minus his port captain; Mr. Skinner was still strongly 
intrenched in his job as general manager. It was a hard 
hand to beat, for the fact of the matter was that Cappy 
Ricks simply could not afford to dispense with Mr. Skin- 
ner. The man was too honest, too conscientious, too 
industrious, too brilliant, too efficient, not to be reckoned 
with. To part with Skinner was like parting with a divi- 
dend-producing gold mine; it was equivalent to unloading 
on Cappy’s shoulders again the burden of work and worry 
that would have killed him ten years ago had he not sur- 
rendered it to Skinner, who handled it as a juggler handles 
nine balls. Moreover, Skinner knew all of the business 
secrets of the Ricks Lumber and Logging Company and 
the Blue Star Navigation Company—why, he was an 
integral part of the business; and, lastly, Cappy was fond 
of the man. 

Skinner had come to him as office boy at the tender age 
of ten—and that was twenty-five years before. A daily 
association for twenty-five years would make a human 
being like Cappy fond of the devil himself; and, barring 


the fact that he was cold-blooded, Skinner was a fairly 


likable chap, and devoted, body and soul, to Cappy Ricks. 
The longer Cappy pondered the thought of asserting his 
authority as boss and defying Skinner, the more impossi- 
ble the alternative became. Also the longer he thought 
of having Matt Peasley kept out of the business by Skin- 
ner, the higher rose his gorge, for Cappy had yearned for 
a son like Matt Peasley and been denied. Now when he 
had planned successfully to do the next best thing and 
have Matt for a son-in-law, to be blocked by Skinner was 
unbearable. All Cappy could do was to search vainly for 
an “out,’’ and in the interim, whenever he met Matt Peas- 
ley at his home, he carefully avoided all reference to Matt's 
future in the Blue Star employ—for which, by the way, 
Matt was eternally grateful. He did not care to talk busi- 
ness with Cappy for a month as yet. He was too happy 
with Cappy’s daughter. 

Another month passed. Cappy grew thin and lost his 
relish for his food. Then Florence, being a woman, began 
to see, looming out of the rose-tinted mist of her happy 
dreams, a huge interrogation mark. 

She wondered what her father intended doing for her 
future husband; and since she was accustomed to bossing 
her parent she spoke to Cappy about it, thereby increasing 
his mental agony. 

About the same time Matt Peasley commenced to won- 
der-also, but forbore to mention the subject to Cappy. 
Instead, he went down to the Red Stack people and got 
himself a job skippering a tug; and great was his joy thereat, 
for the wages were fully as good as he had enjoyed on the 
Quickstep, and he was enabled to spend nearly every night 
in port. The two months of idleness, albeit the happiest 
he had ever known, had commenced to pall on him, and 
he wanted to be up and doing once more. Also, being a 
man, he sensed something of the embarrassment of Cappy’s 
position, and, manlike, decided to relieve the old fellow 
of that embarrassment. Matt concluded that he would 
retain his job as master of the tug Sea Fox for a few 
months—say six—and then ask Cappy Ricks for twenty 
thousand dollars, which amount would by that time be 
to his credit on the Blue Star books by reason of his half- 
interest in the seventy-five-dollar-a-day profit heand Cappy 
had annexed when rechartering the steamer Unicorn. With 
that amount of money in hand, plus the savings from his 
salary, he planned to marry Cappy’s daughter and go into 
business for himself as a ship, freight and marine insurance 
broker. 
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Mr. Skinner heard of Matt Peasley’s appointment as 
master of the tug Sea Fox several hours before the same 
information reached Matt himself. The general manager 
of the tugboat company, scanning Matt’s application and 
having a vacancy to fill, called up Mr. Skinner. 

“Say, Skinner,” he said, “I have an application for a 
job as master for one of our tugs from Captain Matthew 
Peasley. He tells me he was a couple of years under the 
Blue Star flag, from A. B. to master of steam and sail, with 
an unlimited license. Is he a good man?” 

““We never had a more capable skipper in our employ,” 
said Mr. Skinner truthfully. 

““Why did you let him go then 

“He resigned.” 

“Under fire?” 

“No, he quit voluntarily.” 

“Honest?” 

“Very.” 

“Then what’s wrong with him?’ 

“He doesn’t like me. But he’s capable and fearless and 
a devil on wheels. He'll take a ship anywhere and bring 
her out again whole.” 

“Then he’s my huckleberry. That’s the kind of man for 
a tugboat skipper,” was the reply, and Matt Peasley had 
the job, greatly to the joy of Mr. Skinner, who realized now 
that his ultimatum to Cappy Ricks had been a knockout 
blow. Cappy had surrendered, and the rowdy Matt, hav- 
ing given up hope of a snug berth as port captain of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company, had in despair sought a 
job with a tugboat company. 

Mr. Skinner was so happy he shelved his office dignity 
long enough to whistle a popular ballad that had been run- 
ning through his mind of late. All too gladly had he 
recommended Matt Peasley for that tugboat job! He 
would have employed anything, short of dishonorable 
methods, to rid the Blue Star of that incubus! 

Cappy Ricks almost weptowitliipage when his daughter 
informed him that Matt had gone back to salt water. 
She was a little indignant over it, and demanded a 
show-down from her unhappy father, who looked at her 
miserably and said he’d think it 
over. He was still thinking it 
over at the time this story opens. 
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RESENTLY Cappy Ricks 

quivered; his eyes came 
wide open, likewise his mouth. 
“What a sublimated jackass I 
was not to think of it long ago,” 
hesoliloquized. Histhinshanks 
came down from the desk and 
he sat up like a jack-in-the-box. 
Viciously he jabbed the push- 
button, and a youth appeared as 
if by magic 

“Send in Mr. Hankins, 
sonny,” Cappy ordered. 

Mr. Hankins was the cashier; 
also secretary of all of Cappy’s 
companies, of which Mr. Skinner 
was first vice president. Heen- 
tered and stood deferentially 
beside Cappy’s desk. 

“Hankins, my dear boy, bring 
me the stock certificates for my 
holdings in the Ricks Lumber 
and Logging Company and the 
Blue Star Navigation Company. 
I am going to indorse them, after 
which I wish you would reissue 
the stock to me, less one hun- 
dred shares of each in the name 
of Mr. Skinner. Say nothing to 
Mr. Skinner about this, and 
bring the new certificates to me 
immediately.” 

When Hankins had complied 
with his request Cappy Ricks 
placed the Skinner certificates in 
his pocket and went uptown to 
the office of his attorney. He 
returned to his office within an 
hour and immediately sent for 
Mr. Skinner. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,”’ be- 
gan Cappy affably, “sit down. 
I want to have a very serious 
talk with you.” 

“Nothing wrong, I trust,” 
Skinner began apprehensively, 
for Cappy’s air was very por- 
tentous. 

“If there were,’’ Cappy 
snapped, “‘ you wouldn’t be here 
to-day. Some other fellow 
would be holding down your 
job and, I dare say, giving poor 
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satisfaction—by the way, my dear Skinner, something 
which you have never done.” 

Mr. Skinner flushed pleasurably and thanked his em- 
ployer. 

“Twenty-five years ago to-day,”’ Cappy continued, “you 
entered my employ as a spindle-legged office boy. To-day 
you are my general manager, and a rattling good one, too, 
even if we do have our little run-in together ever so often. 
We mustn't pay any attention to that, however, for a 
fight is good for a man, Skinner. I maintain that it brings 
out all of his virtues and vices where one can have an 
unobstructed view of them. However, passing. that, I 
decided a long time ago, Skinner, that you are entitled to 
more than a mere salary ” 

“My salary has been eminently satisfactory, sir 
Mr. Skinner began. 

“Don’t be an ass, Skinner,” Cappy interrupted tartly. 
“T wouldn't give two hoots in hell for a satisfied man, 
unless he’s his own man—understand. You should have a 
more vital interest in the Ricks Lumber and Logging Com- 
pany and the Blue Star Navigation Company. We always 
make our skippers own a piece of the vessels they com- 
mand, so they will not be tempted to rob us, for in robbing 
us they rob themselves. Consequently, thinking it over, 
Skinner, I have decided to make you own a piece of both 
the companies you manage, not because you may rob them 
but because I want to reward you for faithful service. I 
had planned to do this in my will, but I feel so healthy 
lately I think I'll live a long time yet, and there isn’t any 
real sense in keeping you waiting. What is the book valua- 
tion of the Ricks L. & L. stock?” 

“Three hundred eighty-seven thirteen, according to the 
last annual report,” replied Skinner glibly. His eyes 
glistened. 

“And the Blue Star stock?” 

“Four hundred thirty-two twenty-seven.” 

“Humph! Harump-h-h! It will be worth more when 
the Panama Canal is opened. We'll have a crack at the 
Atlantic Seaboard market with our Pacific Coast lumber, 
and the water freight will knock the rail rate silly. Besides, 
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“Hey, You! What D'ye Mean to De? Back Into Her? Full Speed Ahead! Quick!" 









I’m going to buy up a couple of large freighters bu 
them, and that stock of yours will pay dividends th 
I'll soak you four hundred per share for the Blue Star 
stock. Is that satisfactory?” 

Nobody knew better than Mr. Skinner the fact that the 
Blue Star stock at the book valuation was appraised very 
He nodded 

“‘Lumber market's up and down, down and up, and we 
never know where we stand. Give you that at two-fifty 
a share Want it?” 

“T should say I do!” Skinner gasped. 

“Then you owe me sixty-five thousand dollars. I'll take 


conservatively 


your promissory note for it at five per cent, and you car 
pay the note out of your salary and the dividends. You'll 
be in the clear in ten years at the very latest; the stock 
I'm selling you now will be worth a hundred thousand 


with your management. Here's the contract, which er 
bodies a promissory note. Sign it, indorse the stock to me 
to secure the payment of the note, and then clear out of 
here. Not a peep out of you, sir, not a peep. If you say 
*Thank you’ I'll change my mind about selling.” 

Mr. Skinner’s hand trembled a little as he wrote his 
name across the backs of the stock certificates and appended 
the same clear, concise signature to the note. Silently he 
wrung Cappy’s hand 

“Get out,” rasped Cappy. Mr. Skinner got out. 


mr 


OUR more months passed, and peace reigned in the 

offices of the Blue Star Navigation Company. Matt 
Peasley’s name had never been mentioned in Mr. Skinner's 
presence since that dark day when he had ventured, for 
the first time in his career, to lay down the law to Cappy 
Ricks. The pi k handle still reposed behind Skinner's desk 
but that was merely because he had forgotten all about 
it, and nobody ever touched any of his property without 
his permission. Not once had Matt Peasley’s cheerful 
countenance darkened the Skinner horizon 

This, then, was the condition of affairs when the office 
boy carried to Mr. Skinner a piece of disquieting informa 
tion— to wit, that Captain Matt 
Peasley was without and desired 
to hold speech with Mr. Ricks 

“Tell him Mr. Ricks is too 
busy to see him,”’ Skinner or 
dered. Not having heard any- 
thing of Matt for six months he 
concluded that the latter's affair 
with the boss’ daughter had 
languished and died a natura! 
death; hence he felt that he 
could defy Matt with impunit; 
Judge of his surprise, therefore, 
when a heavy hand was laid o1 
his shoulder a minute later and 
Matt Peasleystood glaring down 
at him. 

“Well, sir!” said Skinner 
coolly. 





“I heard you had a pick 


handle waiting here for me,” 
Matt replied evenly, “so I just 
dropped in to tell you that if 
you ever pull a pick-handle or 
me I'll take it away from you 
and ram it down your throat 
That’s all I have to say to you 
If, the next time I call, at Mr 
Ricks’ invitation, tosee him, y« 
intercept my message and try t 
block my game - 

The great Peasley hand closed 
over Mr. Skinner’s neck and 
felt of it tentatively. 

“Ouch!” gasped Mr. Skinner 

“Admit the brother,” Matt 
called to an imaginary sentr) 
behind Cappy’s door. “He has 
given the password. The lodg: 
has been duly opened and we are 
now ready for business.” 

He smiled at Mr. Skinner and 
passed on into Cappy Ricks 


office. 

“Well, Matt,” the latter hailed 
him pleasantly, “it’s been a ‘ 
time since I’ve seen you in tl 


office.” 
“And it'll be a long time 


you see me here again, sir,” Mat 
retorted pleasantly. “I wa 
about to call on you when your 


message reached me, asking me 
to call on you. So suppose i 
tell me your busine i 
Then I'll tell you mine 
**No, you won't, Mat 
Cappy challenged him, “* because 
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ou’re not going to have any business unless I 
have a finger in it too. Matt, my son, do you recall the 
day you quit the Quickstep?” 

“With pleasure,’ Matt assured him whimsically. 
vindictive; but no matter. Skinner declared 

ou should never again command a Blue Star ship while 
he was in my employ, and I said, by George, that was 
right—you shouldn’t. I said I was going to make you our 
port captain, and eventually place you in charge of the 
shipping after I had broken you in.” 

“T have a curiosity, sir, to know why you didn’t go 
through with that program.” 

“Skinner wouldn't let me—said he'd quit if I did, and 
i just couldn't afford to lose him, Matt. However, I have 
all that fixed up now, so you quit that tugboat job of yours 
and come to work here as soon as you can. I could have 
put yeu to work three months ago, right after I sewed 
Skinner up, but I thought I'd wait a little while just to 
ave poor Skinner's face.” Cappy commenced to chuckle 
oftly. ‘“‘In-fer-nal rascal!” he declared. ‘‘He had me 
where the hair is short, Matt; he had me where I dassen’t 
defy my own general manager! Yes, sir, that was the long 
and the short of it. I dassen’t call his bluff, because he 
doesn’t bluff worth a cent, and I happen to know some of 
my competitors would like to get him away from me. A 
good man is always in demand, Matt; never forget that. 
Skinner has been carrying the burden of this 
business for the past ten years practically, and he threat- 
ened to toss that burden back on me. Well, if he had, 
Matt, I just couldn’t have carried it without competent 
help—and by the time I had competent help broken in 
they’d be measuring me for a tombstone.” 

**How did you whip him into line?”” Matt demanded. 

“Like shooting fish in a bathtub,”’ Cappy chuckled. 
“I just sold Mr. Skinner part of that burden, and now he 
has to carry it all until he dies, because if he drops it he 
loses what I sold him. Only one way to whip that boy into 
line, Matt, and that is to pelt him with dollars.” 

“But I do not see how that affects me,’’ Matt answered. 

“You don’t, eh? Why, you’re the port captain of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company, you—you—you bone- 
head, and Skinner has to stand for you now whether he 
likes it or not. He'll not sacrifice his future to vent his 
grudge against you, because he is a business man, Matt, 
and he knows it’s migaty poor business to bite off his nose 
to spite his face. So you just come to work.” 

Matt Peasley beamed across at his future father-in-law. 

“That was wel! done, sir,”” he said, ‘“‘and I wish I had 
known you were going to do it. I would have saved you 
the trouble, because, you see, I never intended to go to 
work for you in this office anyhow.” 

“The devil you say!” Cappy interrupted. “Well, you 
just put some reverse English on those intentions of yours, 
my boy. I know what’s good for you.” 

But Matt Peasley only shook his head. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” he said. ‘While deeply appreciative 
of all you want to do for me, the fact is, if I'm going to 
marry your daughter—and I am—I'm not going to do it 
on your money and be dependent upon you for a job. 
I'll be my own man, Mr. Ricks. I never ask odds of any 
man, and I don’t like to work for a relative.” 


hereafter 
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You see, 


“You're a Thief!" Yelted Murphy 


“Damn your Yankee independence,” snapped Cappy 
angrily. ‘‘Why do you oppose me?” 

“Because I'll not have anybody saying: ‘There goes 
Matt Peasley. He fell into a good thing. Yes, indeed! 
Used to be a common A. B. until Alden P. Ricks’ daughter 
fell in love with him—and of course he went right up the 
line in the Blue Star Navigation Company. He’s a lucky 
stiff.’” 

“What do you care what people say? 
want.” 

“‘I do care what they say, and I care what I feel. I want 
to fight my own way. I want to make a wad of money and 
build up a business of my own ——” 

“You're crazy! Why, here’s one ready-made, and it will 
stand all kinds of building up x 

“Then let Skinner build it. I'll build my 
own. I do not want anybody to think I 
married your daughter for your money.” 

“Matt, you poor, chuckleheaded boy, lis- 
ten tome. I intended doing for you ——” 

“And that,” roared Matt Peasley, smiting 
the desk, “‘is the very reason why I shall not 
permit you to do anything for me. That’s 
final, Mr. Ricks. I hope you will realize it’s 
useless to argue with me.” 

“‘I ought to by this time,” Cappy replied 
bitterly. ‘Very well, I’ve told you my busi- 
ness with you. Suppose you state your 
business with me.” 

“I'd like to draw twenty thousand dollars 
from my credit on the Blue Star books.” 

“Huh! So you want to dig into that money the rechar- 
ter of the Unicorn is bringing you, eh, Matt?” 

“If you can spare it, Mr. Ricks,” 

“Of course I can spare it—only I'll not. If you want that 
money, Matt, sue for it; and since you haven’t any docu- 
ments to prove you have it coming to you, I suppose you 
will agree with me that a suit would be a useless expendi- 
ture of time, money and energy.” 

“Then you will not give me the money, sir?” 
Peasley demanded. 

“Not a red,” said Cappy calmly. “We've fought this 
whole matter out before, so why argue?” 

““Why, indeed,”” Matt answered, and reached for his hat. 
He was fighting mad and desired to go away before he 
quarreled with Cappy. 

“‘T’ll go downstairs to the cigar stand and shake you the 
dice, one flop, to see whether you go into business for your- 
self or come to work for me,” Cappy pleaded desperately. 

Matt came to him and placed his great hands on the old 
man’s shoulder. 

“You're the finest man I ever knew, Mr. Ricks,” he 
said, “‘and you're the meanest man I ever knew, so I'll not 
shake dice with you. You're too fond of having your own 
way ——” 

“Yes, and you’re the same, blast you!’’ Cappy shrilled, 
losing his temper entirely. “Wait till you’re my age. 
There won’t be any standing you at all. Get out!” 
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HE barkentine Retriever, lumber laden from Astoria 
to San Francisco, lay under the lee of Point Reyes in 
a dead calm. It was a beautiful, moonlit night, with the 
sea as smooth as a fishpond, and Captain Michael Murphy, 
albeit a trifie surprised at his proximity to the California 
coast—the result of three days and 
nights of thick fog, which had suddenly 
lifted—was not particularly worried. 
At eight o’clock he 
turned in, after warn- 
ing the mate to call him 
in case the Retriever 
should drift inshore. 


September 4, 1915 


“Ouch!"* Gasped 
Mr. Skinner 


“Never fear, sir,” the mate replied. “ We'll have a puff 
of wind about daylight at the latest, and the current sets 
north and south here rather than toward the beach.” 

For two hours after Captain Murphy had retired the 
Retriever rose and fell gently on the slightest swell, her 
booms and yards swinging idly amidships, her sails and 
cordage slatting listlessly as the vessel rolled. 

Suddenly the lookout shouted: “‘Steamer on the port 
bow!”’ and the mate, following the direction indicated, 
made out the red and green sidelights and the single white 
light at the short masthead of the approaching vessel. 

“Tug,”’ he announced to the man at the wheel. “Good 
enough! The lookout at Point Reyes reported us, and the 
owners have sent a tug out to snake us in.” 

The mate’s prognostication was correct in some par- 
ticulars, for in about half an hour the tug steamed slowly 
alongside the Retriever and hailed her. 

“Barkentine, ahoy!” 

“Ahoy! Retriever, of the Blue Star, Astoria for San 
Francisco.” 

“Sea Fox, of the Red Stack Line. 
on deck?” 

“No, but I'll send for him,”’ the mate shouted, and forth- 
with sent a man below to rout out the skipper. When 
Murphy came on deck and hailed the tug he nearly fainted 
at the information that came floating across the water. 

“Murphy, this is Matt Peasley speaking.” 

“Not Matt Peasley that used to command this old 
box ——” 

“Don’t speak disrespectfully of my first command, 
Mike ——” 

“And you're only a tug captain—a dirty, thieving, pirat- 
ical towboat man, holding up every honest skipper that 
pokes his nose into San Francisco Bay. Matt, I’m ashamed 
of you. How are you anyhow?” 

“Fine, Mike. Want a tow?” 

“T don’t need one; I'll have a bit of breeze before long. 
I’m independent of you!” 

The tug crept in closer. “‘ Don’t be foolish, Mike; better 
let me slip you a line.” 

“How much will it cost, Matt? None of your highway 
robbery now. Be easy on the Retriever for old sake’s sake.” 

“A thousand dollars,” Matt Peasley answered pleas- 
antly, and was rewarded with a volley of oaths from Mike 
Murphy and his crew. 

“You're a thief!” yelled Murphy. 

“And you're a fool, Mike. You're not more than two 
miles off the breakers, you're in a calm that may last two 
days, and when the tide is at the flood you'll set in on the 
beach as sure as death and taxes—and then I'll have a 
salvage job that will cost your owners not one thousand 
but ten.” 

“You go to the devil!’”” was Murphy’s reply to this, and 
the Sea Fox dropped astern and came round on the star- 
board bow of the Retriever. In she backed, a foot at a 
time, and Captain Murphy, up on the topgallant fo’castle, 
was within easy conversational distance of Matt Peasley, 
standing on the grating at the stern of the Sea Fox. 

“Better grab this heaving line, Mike,’’ Matt suggested. 

“Come aboard and have a drink, Matt, but leave your 
line behind you,” Murphy answered hospitably. 

The Sea Fox drifted down fifteen or twenty feet, swung 
slowly, headed out to sea, and then backed gingerly in until 
her stern was within a few feet of the side of the Retriever. 

“Hey, you! What d’ye mean to do? Back into her?” 
yelled Captain Peasley. “Full speed ahead! Quick!” 

Continued on Page 36) 
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THE GROUCH 


Millinery House, was a grouch—a congenital grouch, 
was the popular impression. Errand boys hated 
him. Telephone girls detested him. Stenographers com- 
plained that his harsh voice curd'ed the ink on their 
typewriter ribbons. Customers loathed him, singly and 
en masse. But when he shouted “Boy!” every boy from 
ten floors came on a dead run. When he said sharply, 
“Central!”’ there came a meek, begging “‘ Pardon me, sir; 
it was my mistake. Here is your number, sir.”” Stenogra- 
phers made their complaints in a whisper, first looking 
cautiously round to be sure he had gone to 
lunch. And customers, no matter how excel- 
lently they were rated in Dun’s, spoke to 
him with deepand unvarying respect. Among 
employees and customers of the Elite House 
it was a stock threat: ‘ Bokins’ll get you if 
you don’t watch out!” 
He was a tall, rather spare man with a 
grave, angular face; a very ordinary-looking 
man—not prepossessing, yet not unprepos- 


A Mil BOKINS, credit man of the Elite Wholesale 


sessing had it not been for his hair, which was , 


reddish-yellow, streaked coarsely with brown. 
On a woman such a blend may be made 
attractive, even beautiful, with the help per- 
haps of a dash of henna or washing soda— 
especially if her eyes happen to be gray 
shot with green. On a man, however, such a 
blend means hideosity—especially when his 
nose is pugnaciously broad at nostril and his 
eyes are the cold, critical gray that Albert 
Bokins’ eyes were. 

There were customers of the Elite House 
who openly said they would rather take a 
cold plunge any time than look straight into 
those cold gray eyes. 

About the only people who really liked 
him or his eyes were the stockholders of the 
Elite. They admired him and all his features 
as fervently as British possessors of heirloom 
jewels admire the vaults of the Bank of 
England. They had good reason to. To 
them he was worth his weight—as they ad- 
mitted—in gold or white sapphires. 

If home is where the heart is, Bokins’ home was the 
neat, bronze-grilled booth that held his desk and the debit 
and credit accounts of the Elite Company. Bokins’ heart 
was supposed to be, though, not a heart at all, but a 
memory for figures, feathers and faces. Joined to that 
memory and surrounding it, as a pumpkin shell joins 
and surrounds its pulp, was a gift of foresight positively 
uncanny—it was so far-reaching and so unerring. Tucked 
away under that ugly reddish-yellow shock of coarse hair 
was a wonderful, almost diabolic, understanding of the 
financial, moral and mental status of all persons connected 
with the millinery trade of the Middle West. 

Bokins was known to have a room somewhere in which he 
slept; he wore good clothes, ready-made but not low-priced; 
and in the various moderate-priced lunch rooms round the 
wholesale millinery district he had been seen eating real 
food like other men—but he was not regarded as really a 
human being. He could add effect to cause and deduce 
cause from effect with a weird sureness that in the fifteenth 
century would have caused him—declared Richards who 
had the Dakota territory——to be burned as a witch. 

Bokins could pick spurious excess-baggage items out of 
an expense account faster even than old, experienced travel- 
ing men like Richards and Holt could write them down. 

Bokins knew a year beforehand that old Mrs. Schomack, 
of Lincoln Avenue, was preparing to commit bankruptcy 
because she was going back to the old country to spend the 
rest of her days, and thought she might as well take along 
as many good American dollars as possible. And so, 
though she reproached him—“‘ After the thousands of dol- 
lars I’ve paid the. Elite!""—and though she stormed at 
him—“‘ After all the years I’ve bought at the Elite!’’—he 
was adamant. So she sailed across the street; and the 
Famous Hat House over there, jumping at the supposed 
chance to steal one of the Elite’s regular customers, suf- 
fered the loss of the stock that she needed for her last 
season in the land of the free. 

He knew somehow when Beinmun Brothers, of Toledo, 
took a disastrous secret flyer in the Montana Princess 
Silver Mine Company. And though, in the year following 
that flyer, every other wholesale millinery house along 
Michigan Avenue was stung—oh, beautifully stung, for in 
thirty years past the Beinmuns had built up a beautiful 
credit —the Elite was able to smile quite blandly. 

Somehow he knew that wrinkled, crafty, crabbed Mrs. 
Gringer, of Naomi, Ohio, kept exactly ten thousand dollars 
in a ribbed-cotton, fleece-lined, elastic-secured bank. And 
though not a bank cashier in all the United States was 
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familiar with her labored signa- 
ture, Bokins shipped her all the 
goods she asked for; and he 
never even mentioned the time 
of payment. 

When the Carlson Sisters, of 
Council Bluffs, capable women, 
with smooth, clean hair, straight 
shoulders and tired eyes, walked 
in to him and bluntly said they 
must go to the wall unless he 
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financed them fora while, he must have somehow divined 
for they were too bitterly proud to tell him—that an embez- 
zling brother had needed all their capital. “‘Go ahead and 
buy!” he said unemotionally. 

And just as unemotionally he said “Go ahead and 
buy!” to Jicky McKown when that black-mustached 
young gentleman touchingly related a sad story of mis- 
fortune, including fire, burglary, funeral expenses for dis- 
tant relatives, and so on. But when Jicky brightly 
started out of the office Bokins unemotionally threw after 
him: “But don’t forget the penalty for getting goods 
under false pretenses!’"’ Jicky paused, nervously licked 
his lips, and decided that he did not want to buy anyway. 

And when Adelina Brown, of Rockford, pretty but over- 
dressed, breezed in and, with well-assumed nonchalance, 
confided that, though she still owed a large trifle on last 
year’s account, she would like sixty days on twelve hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of new goods, Bokins cast one short, 
cold, appraising look on her frilled réséda linen gown, her 
twelve-dollar réséda shoes, her sixteen-dollar réséda leather 
hand bag, and said: ‘You may have thirty days on five 
hundred dollars’ worth!’’—Adelina started to pout 
started to murmur something crushing about the Famous 
Hat House being just over the way. But she did not finish 
what she started. Those cold gray eyes stopped her. 
Instead she shrugged offended acquiescence, breezed out 
with well-assumed nonchalance, and demanded of her 
friend Lulu Metts, of Springfield: ‘Is it any of his busi- 
ness that these shoes aren’t paid for? And how could he 
guess?"’ Lulu, who was pretty but underdressed, and who 
had had her own disquieting interview anent bills unpaid 
that should have been paid some ninety days back, re- 
sponded bitterly: “‘My dear, that man’s too mean to 
live! Let’s take the street hats first.” 

And so, all things considered, Mattie Durry, sales- 
woman in the Elite trimmed-hat section, should have 
known better than to expect him to supplement her few 
hundred dollars of cash with several hundred dollars of 
credit, and so assist her to realize a long and wistfully 
cherished dream of having her own store. 


Mattie Durry was a dumpy, diffident woman, over thirty 
years old. Precisely how very far over she had never con- 
sidered it necessary tostate. And, asa matter of fact, there 
was no one in all the twelve floors of the Elite who cared 
enough about Mattie to be curious. 

Nor was there anyone who cared to count how many 
years it had been since Mattie had been a little, dumpy, 
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diffident errand girl at three dollars a week 
There were not many at the Elite who could 
remember so remote a date. Mattie hersetf 
did not like to remember. She had always 
been a fixture, it seemed to herself and to 
others as well, in those green-velvet-carpeted 
salesrooms. 

Many other salesgirls had come and gone 
Styles had bloomed and faded. Summer 
straws had followed winter plush, and winter 
plush had succeeded summer straws so many 
times that Mattie had lost count 
membered that fine-pressed sailors, banded 
mannishly with ribbon, were the rage the 
spring her mother died; that taupe satin brims 
as wide as cart wheels held the throne the 
winter her father, a tired old bookkeeper 
closed his final ledger. And the autumn her 
only brother married and went West to live 
the first willow plume curled its slovenly 
tendrils over the country. There had been 
only Mattie and the brether. So then she 
went to a boarding house; and ever since her 
life had been, except for the daily eight-to-six 
sales routine, as uneventful as empty stock 
shelves. 

She was a faithful employee to the Elite, 
and an excellent saleswoman, so far as deport- 
ment, courtesy, punctuality, penmanship, 
orthography and grammar were concerned 
In every one of those branches she got one 
hundred. Mattie was never late, never re- 
ported for impertinence; she never refused 
to work overtime; she never took forty extra 
minutes for lunch while a customer impa 
tiently waited on a settec in the reception 
room; she never slipped off to the rest room 
to fix her hair or skim through a magazine 
story or munch a bag of salted peanuts, like 
some girls. Mattie Durry’s brown hair was 
always neatly arranged before she came to 
work in the morning; and in that estimable 
state of neatness it remained untouched al! 
day until she returned at night to her board 
ing house. Mattie belonged to a fast-disappearing, old- 
fashioned class which does not consider it honest to frivol 
away time for which a firm is paying. 

And for this honesty, and her industry and politeness, 
she got her reward. The initial three-dollar salary grew 
in the course of eighteen years or more, to fourteen dollars 

It sometimes puzzled her that Georgine Wurnecke, in 
the same department, should get twenty-two dollars a 
week. Georgine was a young, handsome, chic-gowned 
bundle of misdemeanors who could not spell Evanston and 
thought that Nebraska was in St. Louis. She was late at 
least three mornings a week; she often slipped home 
twenty minutes before closing time, bribing one of the 
errand girls to punch her number on the time clock. At 
least ten times a day she purloined time from the firm by 
retreating to the rest room, or that more secluded spot, the 
stock room, there to powder her nose leisurely, or to fix 
her handsome black hair, or to read the noon edition, or to 
eat a sandwich that she had bribed an errand boy to sneak 
out and buy for her. 

As for her industry, when she had to dust show cases she 
openly sulked and threatened to quit her job on the spot! 
She was impudent to Hagill, the manager, and she rudely 
contradicted customers, which was strictly against the 
rules of the house. 


She re 


True, Georgine’s sales were large; in a week she sold 
more than Mattie Durry sold in a month. So did Saidie 
O’Brien, who got twenty-four dollars a week. Saidie had 
asnippy way of saying: ‘‘ Don't buy twenty dozen of these 
hats if you don’t want to, madam; but don’t blame me if 
we're sold out by the middie of the season and you can't 
get ‘em when you finally decide you need ’em.” Mattie 
never could bring herself to force hats on people. Nor 
could she bring herself to browbeat customers as Georgine 
browbeat them; for that was the only word to describe 
Georgine’s method. 

Once Mattie gently hinted to Georgine that she was 
sometimes unmannerly, that her method smacked of il) 
breeding. 

Open-eyed, open-mouthed, Georgine absorbed the gentle 
hint; then she sat down on a green plush ottoman near 
and bent double with laughter. Recovering, she told 
Mattie that manners and good breeding were passé; both 
went out of style when tube skirts and fishhooks came in 
Mattie smiled good-naturedly. She knew better. Tucked 
away under Mattie’s neat brown hair— which always was 
a neat, flat little travesty of the latest mode in coiffures 
were almost as many items of information concerning the 
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Elite’s customers as Bokins’ coarse, reddish-yellow shock 
but the items were of a different brand. 

Mattie knew of the vindictiveness with which old Mrs. 
Schomack was shaking every mote of dust of the land of 
the free from her shoes because a gray-haired, destitute 
widowed sister in the old country was allowed no farther 
in the new than Ellis Island. Mattie knew that, though 
the Beinmuns were much respected in Toledo for their 
business standing, socially they had no standing there at 
all; and the disastrous mining-stock venture had been a 
desperate scheme to hoist themselves into the millionaire 
ranks, and so procure that social recognition which their 
wives and daughters achingly desired. 

She knew that old Mrs. Gringer had a deep streak of 
superstition, and would never, never buy a peacock feather 
for her store though Fashion ordered all hats smothered 
in the green and bronze hoodoos; and Mrs. Gringer lost 
half her trade by not handling fashionable stuff. She knew 
that, so long as blond, good-looking Freddy Hecdolt was 
velvet salesman at the Elite, pretty Adelina Brown, over- 
dressed in frills that she could not afford, could not be 
incensed into buying her stock elsewhere though a dozen 
Bokinses snubbed her. She knew that, though Jicky 
McKown was a trickster, and worse, he provided a roof 
for a batch of orphaned nephews as cheerfully as most 
young men of his caliber provide a taxi for a chorus girl. 
And she knew that, though the Carlson Sisters were capable, 
honest women, and excellent Congregationalists, they also 
were born naggers and had never been able to keep an 
apprentice girl over one season. 

But in eighteen years or more Mattie had grown tired of 
collecting such items. And she had grown tired of the 
faithful, punctual, industrious, polite eight-to-six-o’clock 
routine, enlivened only by such unenlivening recreation as 
falls to the lot ef little, dumpy, diffident women whose 
home is a boarding house. Mattie mistook this 
tiredness for ambition; and she did not at all 
understand why Georgine drew up her handsome 
black eyebrows when she confided to her that at 
iast she had decided to start a shop of her own. 

“I’ve got quite a little trade to begin with,” 
gently boasted Mattie. “Mrs. Swanson— my 
landlady, you know—says that she'll surely buy 
all her hats of me. I've trimmed her hats evenings 
now for several years. And there is a pretty 
waitress in a café on Jackson Street who is always 
asking me what the styles are to be; and my cousin’s 
wife, up in Detroit x 

Georgine’s handsome eyebrows drew still higher. 

“It takes a terrible lot of that kind of trade to 
keep the rent paid up on a store building,” she 
commented unenthusiastically. ‘ Landladies and 
cousins’ wives usually expect their hats about a 
mile below And—don't let me discourage 
you— but rent and electric-light bills are terrible 
high in this town. Besides ad 

Georgine did not finish the sentence, but she 
looked peculiarly at Mattie’s skirt. It was new, it 
was blue taffeta, and it was plaited according to 
the latest mode. Perhaps only a woman could have 
detected instantly that it had been made from a 
remnant and that three needed plaits had neces- 

arily been omitted. 
“Besides what?” innocently asked Mattie. 

“Oh"’—vaguely— ‘ta business of your own is an 
awful lot of responsibility. You might lose all the 
money you've saved working here.” 

“T haven'tsaved so very much,” confided Mattie. 

She sighed gently. The Elite expected its saleswomen to 
dress modishly, and fourteen dollars is not an elastic sum, 
even though you hunt diligently for remnants and marked- 
down waists. Mattie hunted for such so diligently that 
sometimes she could cry from weariness. 

“But the House, I am sure, will give me plenty of credit 
until I am fairly started,” she said hopefully. 

Again, Georgine’s handsome black eyebrows arched 
quizzically. 

“Oh! Do you think se?’ 

“Of course!" smiled Mattie. Thesmile was for Georgine’s 
youth and smaller experience. “‘When Nettie Hayes 

tarted with only a trifle of capital the firm was just as 
kind and generous as a firm could be.” 

“Ye-o-es; [ remember!"’ Thoughtfully Georgine, who 
was a good-hearted young woman, smoothed and re- 
smoothed the moiré streamers of a pedestaled toque in 
front of her. Presently she added, with apparent irrel- 
evance and without looking straight at Mattie: “Once I 
heard Hagill brag that Nettie Hayes could sell a mustard 
plaster to a Christian Scientist.” 

‘And, it is much more interesting to sell for 
yourself than for others,”’ observed Mattie brightly. 

Only Bokins is an awful grouch.” 

“Oh, I don't believe he is so bad as they say,” said 
Mattie. “I dare say it is just his crisp business way of 
talking. I am sure, when I put the matter before him, he 
will be very glad to oblige me. Any firm likes a new cus- 
tomer, you know.” She smiled hopefully. 
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“You know I’ve been employed here quite a long time,” 
said Mattie with a small, placid touch of importance. 
Georgine was a comparative newcomer. 

Georgine said—peculiarly—yes; she knew. Then she 
advanced to a stout, crépe-ruffiled woman from Montana 
who about two hours before had languidly refused all 
Elite offerings at Mattie’s diffident, polite hands. Geor- 
gine’s voice, vibrant, domineering, came shrilly across the 
room: 

“You can’t tell me, madam, that you don’t likeit! Why, 
last week we sold one carload to our Iowa customers alone!” 

Meekly the woman ordered. Mattie wistfully resolved 
that when she was settled in her own store she would inject 
a little—just a courteous little—of Georgine’s insistency 
into her own milder salesmanship. 

There were no other customers needing attention at the 
moment. Impetuously she started downstairs to inter- 
view Bokins. 


Very confidently she went down. She even hummed a 
little ragtime air as she stepped out of the elevator and 
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turned down the aisle at the end of which gleamed the 
narrow bronze bars of the grille gold-lettered Credit. 
Behind those bronze bars gleamed the large reddish-yellow 
head of Bokins, like—so some one had once commented 
acridly—the tossing mane of a caged, dyspeptic lion. 

Albert Bokins was swiftly signing typed letters. A 
stenographer obediently waited. 

He did not look up as Mattie stopped at the door. 
began confidently: 

“Mr. Bokins, I’ve been thinking for some time of going 
into business ——” 

“That so?” grunted Bokins, not looking up. ‘‘City or 
out of town?” 

“Oh, city, of course. And 

“How much money have you?’ 

“T’ve saved a few hundred dollars — 

“Indeed! How many hundred?” 

“N-nearly three hundred.” 

“Not much!” said Bokins, still swiftly signing. 

“N-no,” nervously admitted Mattie; “but—but I 
have been employed by the Elite a good many years.”” In 
spite of herself confidence had wavered into diffidence. 
“A—a good many years,” she found herself repeating 
confusedly. 

“Have you?” grunted Bokins, still not looking up. 

“‘And—and I’m sure I've tried to give the firm the best 
service—the very best.” Mattie’s voice quavered. She 
could not help gazing in fascinated silence at Bokins’ 
swiftly moving fountain pen. ‘‘The very best!” she said 
again weakly. 
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“Indeed!"’ said Bokins. His tone was the tone of a 
wealthy but misanthropic churchman when a too-per- 
sistent missionary worker bravely pleads “And the good 
work must go on, sir.”” 

For no reason at all Mattie Durry was suddenly con- 
scious that her shirtwaist was too large across the shoul- 
ders. The salesgirl at the time of buying had said that it 
did not matter a bit and no one could possibly notice it; 
but Mattie knew now that she had not told the truth. But 
she tried to continue brightly: 

“And I am—am sure I shall be quite successful.” 

“Are you?” 

It was the tone of a bored Ziegfeld when a scrawny- 
chested stage aspirant relates what the folks back home 
said about her talent. Mattie had a sudden uncomfortable 
consciousness of disheveled back hair. She surreptitiously 
reached a nervous hand to her head. The waiting stenogra- 
pher held her pencil at a relaxed angle and began to forget 
her own nervousness. 

“Yes; I am quite sure,” said Mattie, and her tone now 
aldvest beseeching. “‘And I—I thought ——” 

“You thought what?” Bokins unemotionally 
wanted to know. 

Mattie took breath as though for a leap, shut 
her eyes for a second, and then said with nervous 
haste: 

“And I thought that, in consideration of my 
long and faithful service, not having enough capi- 
tal to pay for the amount of stock I desire, the 
House might allow me a certain amount of credit 
until I am established.” 

Bokins quit signing letters and looked at Mattie. 
It was a cold, critical, appraising look. It was a 
searching look. It omitted no detail of her appear- 
ance. It was a stripping look. It stripped confi- 
dence and aplomb— what small amount she 
had—from Mattie’s spirit, and left that spirit a 
pinched, naked thing. 

Under that look Mattie knew that her blouse 
was a misfit; that her skirt, instead of being 
modishly full-plaited, as she had fondly deluded 
herself into believing, was a skimpy, ill-made 
garment; that her stockings were cotton; that her 
cuff-pins were imitation; that her shoulders were 
stooped; that she was far, far too old to wear her 
hair bunned girlishly on her neck, even though 
fashion and that season’s hats ordered it; that her 
neck was far too stringily thin and most ridiculously 
unsuited to a V-cut blouse; that at each nostril was 
appearing the pinched depression which mourn- 
fully denotes the passing of youth; that 

“And why,” coldly asked Bokins, “‘should we 
give you this credit?” 

Mattie flushed. She stammered: 

**I—I should like very much to have a shop.” 

“So would lots of folks,’’ observed Bokins. 

Her flush deepened. 

““I—I have been with the Elite a great many 
years.” 

“So has the stairway!” said Bokins. 

The waiting stenographer giggled, then hastily 
assumed an expression of never having dreamed 
of doing such athing. Mattie’s flush became hectic. 
Was he joking? She stoutly assumed that he was 
and forced a small, nervous smile. 

“T’ve worked faithfully, I am sure.” 

“And haver.’t you received a pay envelope with 
faithful regularity?” 

Mattie admitted stammeringly that she had. 
“IT am sure you will not regret giving me this credit. I 
am sure I shall make a success.” 

“That’s what they all say,”’ remarked Bokins, and began 
again to sign letters. 

“T have an excellent location in mind,” pleaded Mattie, 
more in desperation than in genuine hope. 

“Can't do it!”"—decisively. 

“And I have a great many friends who have promised to 
patronize me,” she persisted 

“They, too, must want to get trusted,” said Bokins 
unkindly. 

“TI do not expect an extensive amount” 

“The amount is immaterial,” said Bokins. 
principle of the thing.” 

“I am sure a 

Bokins threw down his fountain pen and whirled to face 
her. Involuntarily Mattie stepped back a few inches. 

“Do you happen to know the number of failures annually 
in the millinery business?” he snapped. 

“N-no,” stammered Mattie. 

“Of course not! Well, I do! And I have no desire to 
augment the number by so much as one. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that you might by some miracle make 
a success; but”—rudely—“‘it is within the bounds of 
probability that you would come a cropper in about six 
months.” And again he slightingly looked Mattie up and 
down. 

It was contemptuously slighting, that look. It was hate- 
ful. Under it Mattie Durry, like a drowning person, was 
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“Mrs. Swanson —My Landiady, You Know —Says That 
She'll Surety Buy AU Her Hats of Me" 


suddenly conscious of her whole past life. Little incidents 
that had long been buried in forgetfulness popped out at 
her—humiliating incidents. She remembered once when 
a teacher stood her in the corner and the whole school 
laughed. She remembered when she lost her purse on a 
street car and the conductor put her off, sneering: “‘That’s 
what they all say!’ She remembered that once the elder 
Beinmun frowned at her approach, shrugged his wide 
shoulders distastefully, and called to Hagill: “Say, where's 
that bright little girl who waited on me last year?” At the 
time she had not been hurt. Beinmun was a fussy, dis- 
agreeable customer. It had been a mild relief to see him 
waddle after Saidie’s young, brisk figure; but now—now 
Mattie realized the poor figure she had cut, standing 
quiescently by. 

And she realized that she was a failure—a pitiful, 
deluded, middle-aged failure—faded, inept, incapable. 
The eighteen years and more stretched behind her, not as a 
faithful, industrious length of service of which to brag 
gently, but as a rut along which she had crept stupidly. 
And from her stupid, inefficient soul Bokins had stripped 
all covering, all pretense, and thrust it out to public view 
in a disgraceful state of nudity. Mattie cringed with the 
same impotent sense of shame she had sometimes experi- 
enced in a dream when she found herself thrust naked on a 
public thoroughfare. 

Bokins crisply told the waiting stenographer—who by 
this time was mercifully looking away from the miserable 
Mattie—to put more ginger into a dun for Madame Hen- 
riette, of Sixty-third Street, and inform her that, if busi- 
ness in her locality was as depressed as she claimed, she had 
better trim her taste for bridge parties and taxicabs. From 
the detachedness of his attitude 
it was apparent that Mattie had 
ceased to exist for him. So she 
went away—crept away, if one 
would describe her mental pos- 
ture—and returned to the green- 
velvet-carpeted salesrooms where 
she had been a fixture so long, and 
where it seemed she was to con- 
tinue interminably being a fixture. 

Georgine glanced up from the 
order for Montana which she was 
totaling. Shrewd Georgine! \ 

“Grouch—ain’t he?” she said. : 

“Y-yes!"’ sniveled Mattie. 

Heroically she tried to hold back 
that snivel; but it would come, 
though she knew very well that a 
sniveling, faded, middle-aged fail- 
ure was a sight for the films. 

The next day a letter from her brother hinted for a loan. 
Out West he had accumulated more children than dollars. 
Mattie had ignored previous hints. This time she drew 
her savings out of bank and turned them into a money order. 

The next week Mattie Durry received the small white- 
enveloped slip that was the Elite’s mode, courteously ad- 
jectived, of dispensing with one’s services. Mattie was 
stunned. When you have been attached to a place for 
eighteen years or more you unconsciously acquire the idea 
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that only you yourself will start any action leading to your 
detachment. And it was not quite the end of the sea- 
son—and several new, untrained girls were retained. 


Naturally Mattie blamed Albert Bokins; but that was 
unjust. He had nothing whatever to do with the hiring or 
the firing of saleswomen; and, as a matter of 
fact, he had forgotten all about Mattie ten 
seconds after she left him. 

But Beinmun had not been the only cus- 
tomer to express a lack of preference for Miss 
Durry’s attendance. A captious cashier had 
noted that her sales totaled less each season. 
A captious head saleswoman had seen two 
women from Nebraska turn away to hide 
smiles at Mattie’s too-girlishly bunned hair. 
A critical manager for three years back had 
been of the opinion that the small, dumpy, 
diffident woman had about outlived her use- 
fulness to the house. Had Mattie known it, 
only a sort of impatient charity had kept her 
at the Elite so long 

Though it was not Bokins’ fault that she 
lost her position, it was his fault that she did 
not get another, There are plenty of niches in the business 
world for women dumpier and more diffident than Mattie. 
Had it not been for the memory of his cutting sentences she 
might have been stunned for a while; but she would soon 
have rallied and made the rounds with some degree of con- 
fidence, and so slipped into some niche. As it was, she 
made the rounds frightenedly, ashamed of herself, ready 
for rebuffs. 

It is a great natural law that in this world you usually 
get what you look for. Very naturally Mattie got rebuffs. 
When she interviewed a manager her voice quavered. No 
manager ever yet welcomed a quavery-voiced salesperson. 
Very soon she grew ashamed to mention the eighteen and 
more years of service. She came to regard them, not asa 
credit, but as a millstone. 

When the wholesale houses would have none of her she 
tried the retail shops. By then the season was about over. 
The retail shops had not the faintest desire to avail them- 
selves of her proffered services, and they were very offhand 
in telling her so. She tried the department stores, which 
was a step down professionally in Mattie’s eyes. The 
department stores surveyed her without enthusiasm and 
languidly bade her come back later—several months later 
when there might be an opening for her at eight dollars or 
so a week. Eight dollars—after eighteen years of experi- 
ence! Mattie’s soul sickened. 

Soon she began to realize that, if she could not get work 
in her own line, she would have to try another line—any 
other line. After so many years of regular pay envelope 
the realization was dumfounding. Of course if she had 
not sent the money to her brother necessity would not have 
jeered at her so abruptly. As it was she found herself 
rapidly sliding to pennilessness. A small look of panic 
appeared in her eyes. 

Mrs. Swanson, her landlady, was observant; also, she 
had a wary eye to her own receipts. She hinted that a fifth 
cousin—hadn’t Mattie heard her speak of Otto Swanson? 
whose chain of lunch rooms girdled the city in white and 
nickel, nearly always needed an extra waitress. Offended 
very much indeed, Mattie proudly drew up her dumpy 
form. Her sense of caste was outraged. 

“Just while you’re waiting for something better to turn 
up,” suggested Mrs. Swanson, not unsympathetically. “‘ The 
work isn’t hard.” 

Mattie drooped. Necessity corrodes caste. 














“I—I think I should hardly be—be suitable for such 
work "’—faintly. 

“Oh, he won't think you're too old!" cheerfully assured 
Mrs. Swanson. 

“Oh!” —very faintly. Mattie had not been thinking of 
her age. 


Life and its better half, work, are an undependable pair. 
You never can tell what kind of fare they have decided to 
serve you. You lose nights of sleep nerving yourself t 
partake of a dish of bitter herbs, and are surprised to get a 
very nourishing and fairly palatable bow! of oatmeal! with 
sugar and cream. 

With nauseating reluctance Mattie laid caste aside and 
donned the white, crisp, starched apron uniform of Swan- 
son’s chain of day-and-night lunch rooms. With a heart 
brimful of bitterness toward Albert Bokins— oh, that buried 
dream of her own shop !— shestuck the crisp, white-starched 
linen bow, token of servitude, athwart her neat knot of 
brown hair. With melancholy obedience she took posses 
sion of Table 6 in the white-and-nickel lunch room num- 
bered ten in the chain. She quailed at learning that 
Number 10 was only two blocks from the Elite; but neces 
sity ignores quailings. 

To her surprise the work proved not disagreeable. Her 
duties were not complex or, except at rush intervals, very 
arduous. The Swanson bill of fare was neither intricate 
nor subject to frequent change. Coffee and rolls were chief 
courses. Lemon cream pie was a favorite bet. Ham sand- 
wiches were pre fe rred stock. Pork and beans were the 
chef-d’qeuvre. Mattie found it oddly tranquilizing to stand 
stolidly behind a patron and know that she was not 
expected to murmur ingratiatingly: “Green tea is being 
used a great deal this season, madam!" or: “ Black coffee 
relieved tastefully with white sugar is all the rage in Paris 
this year!"’ or: “ The factories can’t turn out these Fran) 
furters fast enough to fill our orders! With a simple potato- 


a 


salad drape they're becoming to almost every style of 
stomach lining!” 

It was not so tranquilizing when an errand girl fror the 
Elite one noon dropped a cruller as she looked up and saw 
who had brought it to her. Mattie flushed then, and also 
when Georgine Wurnecke’s mechanical murmur, “ Hot 
roast beef and shrilled suddenly to a scandalized 
“Why! Miss Durry!”" And she could hardly force a small, 
shamed smile when Saidie O’Brien hastily put down a glass 
of milk to ery in surprise: ““Oh! Miss Durry!’ 

It hurt when she waited on the Carlson Sisters and the 
did not recognize her. It hurt when old Mrs. Gringer did 
But it stung when one day she glimpsed Albert Bokir 
reddish-yellow head at another table. Poor Mattie! As 
she lugged a tray of rolls and sandwiches she pictured her 
self in a position of power haughtily assisting that sarcastic 
gentleman into involuntary bankruptcy while on his knees 
he begged for mercy. But it calls for considerabie physical 
and mental dexterity to balance a loaded tray and at the 
same time construct a spite castle in Spain. The tray 
tilted; so the castle building was halted. 

You can get used to almost anything in this world, even 
sO say some—to being hung up by your thumbs. Some 
weeks later, when Adelina Brown, radiant in white faille, 
nudged Lulu Metts, lustrous in black poplin, and the two 
puzzled in concert over iced tea—‘Surely this isn’t—is 
it? It can’t be!""— Mattie very composedly assured them 
that it was indeed herself; and she flushed not at al! 

And that same week she composedly enough handed a 
small steak and coffee to Bokins himself. He did not 
recognize her, for the very good reason that he did not look 
up while he ordered. 


Concluded on Page 34) 
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“Good Heaven!" Cried Bokins in Alarm 
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OISTURE-A TR 


NE touch of prohibition 
() makes the whole world of 
drinkers kin! They use 
ihe same tactics for getting a 
drink in Russia that are used 
in any dry state in America, adopt the same subterfuges, 
try the same expedients and evasions, drink the same sub- 
stitutes, go to the same lengths, and whip the Demon Rum 
round the stump of thirst in the same old familiar way. 

First and foremost, let me say that Russia is dry, arid, 
parched, anhydrous, so far as liquor, and especially 
vodka, is concerned—that is, almost! Any earnest 
drinker, who is earnest enough and has the price or the 
pull, can get a drink in Russia, or a lot of drinks—just as 
any earnest drinker in the United States can get a drink in 
any portion thereof, no matter how tightly closed the bars 
may be; but the process is not easy, and it is sneaky, and 
it is expensive. However, for a person from the United 
States who has ever felt the need of a stimulant in Topeka, 
say, or in Philadelphia on a Sunday, or in any other dry 
territory, the situation presents no new difficulties. Liquor 
is there. It can be obtained. 

The perversity of human nature is such—as has often 
been pointed out—that the fact that the authorities say 
one is not to drink makes it imperative for one to drink 
just to show one’s independence. The lack creates the 
lust. Also, there are large numbers of persons in this 
world—as many in Russia as elsewhere—who have the 
highly erroneous conviction that they cannot exist without 
a certain percentage of alcohol in the fluids they take. If 
any of these persons happen to be in Russia, and go about 
the matter correctly, their thirsty independence of law and 
regulation can be upheld, and their necessities for stimu- 
lation satisfied. Looking at the matter from the viewpoint 
of a citizen who knows the game and has inquired into the 
situation on a basis of that knowledge, there is no reason 
why a man with an appetite or a habit for alcohol should 
not lock himself in a room with a bottle of liquor in Petro- 
grad and jingle himself until he sounds like the chimes of 
St. Isaac’s— provided he will set forth the requisite number 
of rubles for the jingler. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Russia Thirsty But Proud and Happy 


T CAN be done in Moscow with much less effort and 

intrigue, and it can be done in every other Russian 
city; but there is not a place where it can be done except 
on the sneak—not openly. And as for vodka—that pale 
white excitant which tastés like hair oil and burns like 
carbolic acid—vodka is about eliminated. I assume that 
a Russian with an uncontrollable thirst for vodka can fill 
himself to the ears with it if he goes at the job in a thor- 
ough manner; but no Russian can hur! it into himself while 
he is eating pickled fish at the sakuska counter, as in the 
old days, and every vodka shop is closed—locked, sealed 
and closed—locked and sealed for good and all. 

It is quite within the possibilities that when this war is 
over the Russians will allow the sale of wine and beer. 
I do not say this will be done, but most of the Russian 
stateamen I talked with about it held to the idea that this 
was probable after the war. Not one of them intimated, 
even, that there ever would be a return to vodka, or to its 
manufacture or sale. They did not know about beer and 
wine, but they were certain about vodka. 


There Was No Noise, No Drunkenness, No Obscenity, No Disorderiy Feature 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


Br PETER NEWELL 


No more vodka for Russia or for 
any portion of the Russian Empire. 
That seems settled. After steeping 
themselves in this frightful stuff for 
many years the Russians have now 
become most virtuous over their 
enforced abstinence. They are all 
much pleased with what they have 
done—or, rather, with what has 
been done to them. They quote 
you facts and figures to show that 
they are much better off financially, 
morally, spiritually and econom- 
ically without it; and though most 
of them would like to have it, all are 
glad they cannot get it. This is 
particularly true of the peasant 
classes. I talked with a good many 
soldiers who were vodka consumers 
before the war, and with some peas- 
ants. There was not one of them —_ 
who did not admit he would be 
highly gratified to have a bottle of 
vodka; nor was there one who did not say he was in much 
better case without it and happy over his enforced sobriety. 

So far as the temperance of the Empire comes into the 
question, the prohibition of vodka struck at the root of the 
matter. The Russian beer saloon was an innocuous affair, 
and wine drinking was confined to the upper classes, who 
can still get wine if they want it. Vodka was the curse. 
That is familiar enough to need no exploitation here. The 
Russian factory worker and many of the Russian villagers, 
both men and women, were sodden, drunken, besotted. 
Men who know Russia tell me that the scenes in the fac- 
tory towns, and in some of the villages—to say nothing 
of the mews of the cities—on Saturdays, holidays and Sun- 
days, were frightful in their drunkenness. They drank this 
raw alcohol and suffered in every way from its effects. 
Now all this is changed. Even the beer saloons are closed, 
and there is no vodka to be had by the great mass of former 
vodka consumers. Drink is aluxury in Russia now. It costs 
money. The former consumer cannot get it because he has 
not the money. Wherefore he is going without it; and 
even into the dull mind of the Russian peasant and factory 
worker there is coming a glimmer of understanding that he 
is the gainer in many ways. 

I am not ascribing any virtues to the former vodka 
drinkers they do not possess. They do not drink vodka 
because they cannot get vodka. It is quite probable that 
if the old system was restored the old conditions would 
prevail. The Russian vodka drinker has not been—in the 
mass—aleoholically regenerated. Not a bit of it. The 
regeneration part of it came to the government, and the 
vodka drinkers have been obliged to take their share of the 
beneficial results, willy-nilly. Vodka formerly was cheap— 
cheaper than the cheapest whisky in our country. Also, it 
was quicker in its effects and more lasting. A few drinks of 
vodka made either a maniac or a mummy out of a Rus- 
sian—the vodka of the peasant variety, I mean. 

Now there was some excuse for this. The Russian peas- 
ant or factory worker lives a pretty drab life. He has no 
amusements and no recreations. Mostly he cannot even 
read. There was nothing for him to do on Sunday, or a 
holiday, or on a day when 
he was not working—or 
on any day when he did 
not want to work—but 
getdrunk. Thatsummed 
up the one painful pleas- 
ure of his existence. That 
made him forget. Inas- 
much as the Russian holi- 
days are so numerous 
that, counting in Sundays, 
there remain but two 
hundred and sixty—or 
thereabouts — working 
days in a year, the Rus- 
sian who had any forget- 
ting to do had ample 
opportunity for numb- 
ing himself with this 
fiery stuff; days when re- 
ligion and custom and 
predisposition would not 
allow him to work even if 
he had been industrious. 


That Being the Case,’ I Say, ‘in Heaven's Name, Have You Any 


Bordeaux in Your Celttars?’"’ 


Hence most of his money went for vodka. “‘ Most of 
his money” does not mean much from a dollar view, but it 
means a heap from a kopeck view. The revenue of the 
government from the vodka monopoly was almost five 
hundred million dollars a year in our money. Most of that 
came from the peasants and the laborers and the factory 
workers—not all, but most of it from the lower or working 
class in the Empire. The country and factory people were 
not the only consumers, by any means; but the large pro- 
portion of vodka drinkers came from those classes. Where- 
fore it follows that if the government made half a billion 
dollars a year from the sale of vodka, that half a billion 
came from the earnings of the people who could least 
afford to spend the money that way. Also, it follows that 
if those people who spent almost half a billion dollars for 
vodka were suddenly deprived of that opportunity, they 
must do something else with their money instead of using 
it for buying stuff to get them drunk. 

Here is exactly where the big financial benefit came in. 
They did do something else with it. They bought more 
clothes and better food; but, more than that, they began 
to save it. When vodka was on sale the average savings- 
bank deposits in Russia were in the neighborhood of from 
sixteen to twenty million dollars a year—a year, not a 
month, In thethirty-one days of January,1915, fivemonths 
after the sale of vodka was prohibited—in one month 
the former vodka drinkers put thirty million dollars 
into the savings banks in the Empire. They saved nearly 
twice as much in one month as they formerly saved in a 
year. 

This proportion has continued since January. That is 
one thing the prohibition of vodka has done for Russia 
and the Russians. It has brought prosperity as well as 
sobriety; and the government has had no difficulty in mak- 
ing up the deficit by means of stamp and other taxes that 
are not burdensome. 


Since Moscow Went Dry 


ET me give a few more figures, in order that there may 
be a realization of just how prevalent this vodka con- 
sumption was, and how widespread, before I return to the 
human side of the story, which concerns the substitutes, 
the subterfuges and the subtleties of the present dry spell. 
Moscow has about two million people and is far more 
Russian than Petrograd. The Russians call Moscow “‘the 
heart of Russia”; se vodka figures from that city may be 
considered really Russian. Vodka was prohibited when 
mobilization began—about August first, or a few days 
before. In August, 1913, 667,296 gallons of vodka were 
sold in Moscow, and in August, 1914, after mobilization, 
23,373 gallons. In September, 1913, Moscow drinkers of 
vodka consumed 759,947 gallons, and in September, 1914, 
they got along with 7314 gallons. In October, 1913, they 
drank 707,688 gallons, and in October, 1914—the third 
month of prohibition—they drank only 2913 gallons. The 
amount is far less now, because vodka was sold by the 
drink in the restaurants in Moscow during those three 
months; but the bottle shops, which were the plain-people 
emporiums, were closed. I am tdld that the Moscow pro- 
portion is fairly a criterion. Of course in some places in the 
Caucasus, and in the Far-Eastern points, there is still some 
consumption; but, as a whole, the Russians are not taking 
vodka. The nation has sobered up. 
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The Family Doctor Came to the Rescue With a 
Prescription! 


Your Russian is a man of strong beliefs. He always 
believes in something. Disbelief is not common. If he 
does not believe in one thing the Russian believes in 
another. He is passionately for whatever he is passion- 
ately for; but negation has no part in his composition. 
Thus, having had prohibition handed to him, imposed on 
him by imperial decree, he is now avidly for prohibi- 
tion. There was a strong temperance movement even 
before the decree. The evils of vodka were recognized, but 
the fear of the loss of revenue was paramount. Now, when 
the thing has been done, the Russians are for it, heart and 
soul; and there will be some difficulty in opening even 
beer and wine shops after the war, if that is tried. 

Nevertheless, in a population like Russia’s, accustomed 
to drink, there are many persons who feel they must have 
drink. Laying aside any consideration of this delusion, let 
us recognize it as a prevalent state of mind in some classes, 
and see how they get it. After my inquiries I was forced to 
the conclusion that the Russian who needs a drink and 
must have one has no new resource or expedient. It 
might be expected that the Russian, universally a drinker, 
would think up some novel way of slaking his thirst; but 
e has not. All the old approved methods are in vogue, 
and no new ones that I could discover. I reckon thirst can 
be satisfied only in so many set ways, and that a blind pig 
is a blind pig, whether you call it a slepo’i svinyar’ or use 
our term. 

I was talking with a Cabinet Minister one afternoon 
it is not necessary to mention his name—and the talk 
turned to vodka and other drinks. 


Saved by One of Nature’s Noblemen 


. ES,” he said sadly; “it is true. Prohibition is almost 

absolute. It is hard to get the wines to which one is 
accustomed. Now, for myself, it has been the habit of 
years to take a little white or red Bordeaux with my meals. 
It has become a necessity to me. I have had these wines 
and others, for ceremonial purposes, in my cellar. 

“Then comes this rescript forbidding drink—all drink 
even these light wines. The wine shops are closed. The 
wine importers must cease importing. But I have my 
cellars stocked to some extent, and I gratify my moderate 
appetite as before. Then comes a time when my stock of 
Bordeaux begins to lessen visibly. My cellarer comes to 
me and says: ‘Excellency, there are but a few bottles left.’ 
Well, what to do? I am a Cabinet Minister, accustomed 
to my red and white Bordeaux. Surely 
I canobtainanewsupply! So] instruct 
my cellarer to replenish my bins with 
my favorite vintages of Bordeaux. 

“What is the result? My cellarer 
returns to me and says: ‘Excellency, it 
cannot be done. There is no Bordeaux 
to be obtained in Petrograd!’ 

““*Nonsense!’ I exclaim. ‘It is ab- 
surd! I must have my Bordeaux!’ 

“So he goes away again and can- 
vasses the city. Itistrue! I can obtain 
no Bordeaux—I, a Cabinet Minister! 
For four days I am without Bordeaux. 
I am dull, bored, triste. My appetite 
fails. My meals are tasteless. I suffer. 
Then I, an officer of the Imperial 
Government, have a happy thought. I 
go to an ambassador of a foreign Power. 
‘Look here,’ I say; ‘is it not true that 
your embassy is considered to be extra- 
territorial, so far as our laws go?’ 

“*Tt is,’ he replied. 
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“*Then,’ I say, ‘you are not bound by this rescript 
against wines and liquors?’ 

“*T am not.’ 

“*That being the case,’ I say, ‘in heaven’s name, have 
you any Bordeaux in your cellars?’ 

““*T have,’ he smiles at me; ‘I have several hundred 
bottles of very excellent Bordeaux.’ 

“*And you can obtain more when that is exhausted?’ 
Certainly!’ 

“**Well, then, that settled, can you and will you, out of 
the goodness of your heart and the largess of your cellar, 
supply me with some Bordeaux for my table? I have been 
without it for four days and I am in great need of it.’ 

“To sum it all up, this great and friendly and courteous 
and benevolent and otherwise admirable ambassador 
allowed me to purchase two hundred bottles of Bordeaux 
from his cellars. Thus I am safe for the time being. And 
you ask me whether prohibition prohibits in Russia! My 
friend, that is the only way that I, a Cabinet Minister, 
could obtain any Bordeaux for my own personal use.” 

Then there was the notary, the prosperous professional 
man. I talked with him. 

“Yes,” he said; “it can be done. I personally have 
obtained some bottles of whisky and some brandy for my 
house. Are you needing some?” 

I told him I was not; but I was curious to learn how 
those who did need it obtained it. 

“It is merely a matter of price,” he said. “There are cer- 
tain men who will undertake to supply you with a bottle 
of whisky if you will pay for it. A very ordinary bottle of 
whisky, which formerly cost not more than three rubles, 
now costs from seven to ten rubles; and the supply is not 
large. A bottle of fair brandy costs about fifteen rubles 
or, if you display eagerness, it costs twenty rubles. There 
is some vodka obtainable, but most of those who take 
these methods do not care for vodka. They want whisky 
and brandy. 

“Of course there was no seizure of cellars. The wine 
that a gentleman had in his house remained in his house, 
to be dispensed there in the course of domestic necessity 
or hospitality. If a Russian had a large stock of wine on 
hand in his cellar when the order came he was most for- 
tunate. If he had but little he was at great difficulty to 
replenish his stores. The wine shops and the wine import- 
ing houses are all closed; but there are underground, secret 
means of reaching some of them, and they will in some 
instances take the risk of detection for the profit to be 
made. However, this is by no means general; and it is 
dangerous, for the police keep a sharp lookout. Certain 
commissioners are doing what you call a bootlegging busi- 
ness; but it is hazardous and many of them are caught. It 
is very hard to get a drink in Russia; but it can be done.” 

**I got some to use in the house or to have in the house in 
case of necessity,”’ said another man. “I had my family 
doctor give me a prescription for a bottle of brandy. It 
was a complicated process, but I finally managed it; and I 
paid twenty rubles for a bottle of stuff that ordinarily we 
should use for cooking. I have part of that now. I have 
no idea where I shali get any more.” 

Does not that sound familiar, oh, you thirsty dwellers in 
dry territory at home? The family doctor came to the 
rescue with a prescription! One touch of prchibition makes 
the whole world of drinkers kin! 

The izvoshichik who drove me about a good deal, and 
who, judging from his ruddy face and veinous nose, had 
been used to his vodka, expanded one day when I went at 
him through a Russian friend. 

“Yes,” he said; “it is true that there is no vodka unless 
you have a great deal of money.” 

““Would you like some?” I asked. 

“IT have my drink,” he replied. 

““Where do you get it?” 

“Tt can be done,” he said. 

And then he told me that occasionally, when the saints 
were good to him, he came into possession of alittle alcohol. 
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Ie Must be Admitted That a Party of Russians Trying to be Merry Over a Pitcher of 


Keass is a Sad Affair 
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“Se's Simple Enough,’ He Said. “Just Go Down to the 
Café, Watk Up to the Bar and Say ‘Soda!’ to the Young 
Woman in Charge" 





This alcohol he put into his krass, which is a light, non- 
alcoholic drink made variously from rye, black bread or 
cranberries—a sort of weiss beer 

“It gives the krass a warmth,” he said; “but it is not 
often that alcohol can be secured. Sometimes it is obtained 
by distilling varnish, sometimes in other ways, and some 
times it is taken from medicines. Now and then we get it 
and pour it in our krass, and it is a poor substitute for 
vodka; but it does better than nothing. One cannot exist 
without a drink now and again.” 


Getting a Drink in Moscow 


HAT is about the drinking situation in broad terms. To 

be sure, conditions vary with localities, but these are 
the main facts. The upper classes, who had wines in their 
cellars, had no restrictions placed on the use of those wines, 
and they are replenishing as best they can through officiai 
or other mediums. The middle classes can buy spir 
through commissioners or bootleggers if they will pay jor 
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them. A family doctor will give a prescription. The lower 
classes adopt the usual substitutes. They try to renat 
denatured alcohol; but that has not been very successful, 
for in Poland a good many deaths occurred because the 
denatured part of it was not eliminated. They distil! var- 
nishes and other fluids of which alcohol is the base and take 


the chance. 
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There was more of this six months ago than ther 
now. Russia, after the first period of thirst and longi: 
has gradually settled back to a nitchevo basis— What's the 
difference? and not many persons try to evade the law 
Indeed, most of the people I saw who told me about getting 
whisky and brandy were not Russians, but foreigners 
They had no particular difficulty if they had the price 

Petrograd is the capital, and the difficulties there, 
though not unsurmountable, are greater than in any other 
city. I looked about considerably in Petrograd and I did 
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not see much covert drinking. In one or two cases I knew 
of claret being served in pitchers and of stronger drinks i 
coffee cups—just as they used to serve cocktails in coffe« 
cups on the dining cars in dry territory and in hotels or 
Sundays back home. However, I should say that Petro 
grad is about ninety-five per cent dry. 
It is different in Moscow, “the white-walled, golds 

crowned, holy city.” 

per cent dry 


Moscow is only about seventy-five 


that is to say, adru 


2 series of drinks can be obtained 
Moscow with but little difficult not 
by the workingman or the ordinary res 


ident, but by the frequenter of the best 
restaurants, the tourist, the foreigner 
and the well-to-do. Moscow bent rather 
slowly to the edict. They like the 
liquor in Moscow. At first there was a 
good deal of open drinking; but gradu 
ally Moscow capitulated, and now ther 
is not nearly so much as there was six 
months ago 

“How do you geta drink in thi 
hotel?”’ I asked a man in the lobby « 
one of the biggest hostelries of the pla 


“It's simple enough,” he said. “ Just 
go down to the café, walk up to the bar 
and say ‘Soda!’ to the young womar 
in charge, and take what she gives i 
You'll get some Scotch in a glass, with 
a bit of ice in it, and a bottle of water.” 


Continued on Page 41 
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Seems to Me, Anyway, I Never Saw the Girt When She Wasn't Communing With Nature 


ETTER sit outside, ‘gentlemen,” said Rufe P. 
B Holland 

The group of mellowed citizens of Bodbank who 
constitute, collectively, the Back Room Club of the 
Phoenix Hotel, hearing the proprietor’s words, knew sever- 
that of the hot, summer, Mississippi 
Valley, Corn-Belt, wet-pillowed, dream-tossed nights when 
the side walk chairs under the ancient portico, from which 
one could look down the slope to the river and up Main 
Street to the New Post Office, were now unoccupied by any 
bored stranger. 

The words meant that a rare night had come when the 
exclusive circle, with Judge Antrim, old Bosville, Malachi 
Sturges, Shirley, Michael Lynch, and the rest of them 
al! present except for the Doc —could hold the late-evening 
session outdoors, and so give Shook, of the Trust Company, 
the room and ventilation in which to smoke a Bodbank 
Guard cigar. 

At the meeting, unusual because held outside the back 
room, some twenty pairs of feet—some of them shod in 
square-toed shoes suggestive of a generation gone—stuck 
out from tilted chairs. These feet were distinguished 
obstacles to the mixed pairs of strolling youth seeking 
erange phosphates and banana royals at the drug store. 
The meeting was unusual, also, because, without notice or 
appointment, the members, as though by animal instinct 
and by common but unspoken consent, had changed the 
time of this evening gathering from the hour before supper 
to the hour after the womenfolk at home had gone from 
mosquitoes to night dresses, 

“I wish Malachi Sturges would remember I keep the 
cooler in my hotel office for drinking purposes, and not to 
run ice water onto his hot wrists!” the rotund Rufe said 
peevishly as he listened to the sound of the spigot within. 

“Let him alone!” replied old Bosville. 

‘There ye go, Bosville!’”” Michael Lynch exclaimed 
affectionately. “There is no remark ye'll let pass unchal- 
lenged. I believe if a man came up to ye on the first of 
January and said ‘Happy New Year!’ ye’d deny that it 
was New Year or happy. Ye are Opposition incarnate; 
ye're a personified black ball; ye’re made out of the same 
tuff, I'm thinking, from which they make minority 
reports. Progress has learned to know ye as a fixture; 
established institutions have ye catalogued as a mental 
motorcyclist with no tights. Conservatism has ye sized up 
18 a man who would like to crank up the Rock of Gibraltar 
ind demonstrate it through Hampton Roads; the radicals 
believe ye belong to them Dark Ages when honesty and 
norality came as much from inner character as it did from 
legislation. And ye never voted for a candidate that ye 
lidn’t do it only fer to defeat some other lad.” 

‘That is the ordinary use to which we put our fran- 
chise,”’ interrupted Antrim through his thin judicial lips, 
on which the light from the street are fell—this light 
illuminating his fine, strong face, made heroic by restraints 
and t forces, made human by a lifetime of 


ally this was one 


contained 
interest in the affairs of others. 

Bosviile, whose own features were squinchy and wore 
the expression of a cat about to receive a blow on the 
muzzle—eyes, nose and mouth all puckered—laughed with 
a single cackle of triumph. 

“ This is a fine town—this is!” he said. “I’ve been here 
year after year, and I’ve seen Bodbank grow under my 


nose; and for a quarter of a century I've tried to tell the 


people here some truths. But they won’t listen. 
cracky! They had to listen to Lyman Purdigale!” 

No one protested with vigor against this move old Bos- 
ville had made toward one of his indictments of his home 
town. All members present knew the sharpness of his 
tongue—a tongue that dared anything but Mrs. Bosville, 
whom for forty years he had loved and feared. Further- 
more, leaning his chair against one of the pillars of the 
sidewalk portico and swinging his feet, there was an un- 
identified stranger concealed in the shadow—a stranger 
whose presence had just been noticed. He was only an 
alien commercial traveler. 

Now Bosville, pretending to address his old acquaint- 
ances, was really throwing his voice toward this unknown; 
and Bosville was never so dangerous with his sting—a 
good-natured sting withal—as when he began to talk not 
to be heard but to be overheard. 

“Boost for Bodbank!” cautiously quoth Dame, the 
owner of one of the richest apple farms in the state and 
ex-champion liar about Abe Lincoln. 

Bosville snorted. “That foolish phrase!” said he. 
“Sent out far and wide over the United States on the outside 
of a booklet, with pictures of our new fire engine 
and the river ‘boulevard,’ taken before anybody 
was drowned in it, it robs the corporation of all 
its dignity. It distinguishes our half-baked, un- 
leavened commercialism! Imagine some phrases 
like these: Sputter for Sparta! and Roar for 
Rome! and Laud for London! and Athens is 
the Mustard!” 

The night was still; the heat was sullen, set- 
tled and silent. At the levee at the bottom of 
Main Street a steam calliope on an old excur- 
sion boat had early in the evening tooted out its 
advertisement of a river show; but now only 
faintly did the sounds of laughter come from the 
audience on board of her. In The Man Who 
Looks Like Me, the comedian, with a slapstick 
no doubt, was attacking a dude who defended 
himself with a wash-boiler cover; but the clat- 
ter was far away and, except for this, only a 
curious murmur in the air disturbed the quiet 
of the heat. 

“That murmuring noise is made by hundreds 
of hands on the front stoops of this town miss- 
ing an equal number of mosquitoes,” said old 
Bosville. ‘‘ Vanity,’ saith the preacher, ‘all— 
all is vanity.” And Lyman Purdigale was a 
preacher.” 

This information was for the stranger in the 
shadow. 

“Immortal Purdigale! Immortal affinity of 
Purdigale!” Bosville continued, his own voice 
sounding curiously like that of a mosquito about 
to light. “It was you—Lyman and Olivia 
who showed Bodbank!” 

After this invocation he allowed no time to 
elapsein which he might be interrupted. Witha 
covert glance at the unknown and unwelcomed 
guest of the Back Room Club, who grunted to 
show a readiness to listen, Bosville went on: 


By 


Some folks believe there is no excitement 
about apreacher. That's right! Andthereisn’t 


In His Hand He Held a Stip That Looked 
Something Like a Check 


any excitement about a stick of dynamite. A stick of 
shaving soap is a lot more active; but the end of the stick 
is less distinguished than its beginning, whereas dynamite 
makes what Jamieson, the real-estate man—who has used 
racing language ever since his brother gave him a horse- 
shoe stickpin—calls a strong finish. Preachers may be 
like dynamite—kind of self-contained until the spark 
comes; but beware of a stick of dynamite when it’s ready 
to stop being a stick, and watch out for a preacher who 
isn’t working at it. 

When Lyman Purdigale came to the Calhoun Street 
Church to preach, we were all using sulphur matches and 
Populism was epidemic; there was a row of catalpa trees 
in front of the new cemetery and the lots were all vacant; 
carpetbags hadn’t all gone; and a strong west wind would 
blow out every kerosene street light in the business district 
of Bodbank. 

Lyman was then somewhere between twenty and thirty; 
and Olivia Hall, the poetess, had not been chosen for a 
wife, though she continued to tell of how a horrid, strange, 
out-of-town man followed her up Gray Street one night 
when she was coming home from the Literary Club 
started by Matt Fales’ 
mother. They’d been mak- 
ing a study of Diana at the 
club, I hear, and Olivia must 
have felt herself, for one 
thrilling moment, to be the 
Object of the Chase. 

“That one climax was the 
keystone of her exemplary 
life,” George Henry Gunn, 
the school principal, used to 
say; and he spoke like an 
expert—an expert in love, 
who, like other experts in 
various matters, had never 
been through it himself. 

Olivia was the one blossom 
left on the family tree of old 
Hall, theinventor of a patent 
eggbeater. Old Hall intro- 
duced the deceptive carda- 
mom seed, and the savory 
but confidential clove, and 
the aromatic but irradicating 
coffee bean to Bodbank hus- 
bands and to the inquisitive 
nostrils of Bodbank 
Besides being an inventor he 
was pressman of the Pilot 
before the epoch-making oc- 
casion when it was changed 
from a weekly to a daily, 
and remained so. 

He used to write the para- 
graphs for the editorial col- 
umn. He was the epigram 
maker who was the author 
of The Population of Tully- 
ville Consists of Those Who 
are Left There by Those Who 
Have Gone Away; and We'd 
Rather be Right Than be 
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the Mayor of Bodbank, Whatever Argument He May Use; 
and The Party Who Tried to Sing a Fourpart Song on 
Lower Main Street Last Saturday Night Ought to Remem- 
ber That One Quart Doesn’t Make a Quartet—and things 
like that. 

Even her own mirror in the cottage home he willed to 
her should never have deceived his daughter, Olivia, about 
her chances. Her nose had blushed for her father’s. It was 
long, too, and at the end it started to return before it 
stopped. She had a sallow and pointed chin, such as a 
poetess likes to rest in the cup of one sallow hand when 
Max, the photographer, begs her to be natural; and that 
point was repeated at her shoulders, elbows and knees—the 
keynote of her figure. Lavender and lemon verbena were 
her favorite perfumes. But she had eyes like those of the 
faithfullest dog you ever owned. Children and animals 
couldn’t see much of her except those eyes, and she could 
do anything with a child or a thing 
on four legs. Newborn babies 
would repudiate their parents for 
Olivia when she was near, and 
household pets forgot the perma- 
nent source of their pans of milk 
or puppy mash. 

She tried to put a lot of immor- 
tality into the poems her father 
was able to get into the Pilot, but 
I can remember but one. It was 
called Longing; and it went like 
this: 

Oh, for a hand to clasp mine own! 
Oh, for a soul to understand 
The heights which my clipped wings 
would try 
If I from that prison of Myself could 
f 


y! 

These strangers that I love, they 
know not me; 

How can they know for them I often 
pray? 

How can my yearning e’er be told 

Until I die and ‘scape this earthy 
mold ? 

She must have sweated over it 
and over the others. There’s in- 
ternal evidence of her perspiration. 
And she wrote them with a fine- 
pointed pen on blue-lined paper 
with a Capitol at Washington em- 
bossed on the corner. Her father 
used to boast that she mussed up 
her hair when she wrote; but I 
never saw her except withit parted 
in the middle and laid down over 
her ears, as smooth as two crow’s 
wings, and her big, brown, wistful 
eyes in between the two slopes 
of it. 

Seems to me, anyway, I never 
saw the girl when she wasn’t either 
sitting on the cemetery hill, look- 
ing down at the old Mississip’ and 
communing with Nature very hard, 
or else in the Calhoun Street 
Church, in her pew, and proud of 
the spring flowers or the autumn 
grain and pumpkins she had ar- 
ranged round the chancel. 

She never missed a service— not 
even a Sunday-school session 
before Lyman Purdigale ever was 
called to the congregation; but 
after that she became what you 
might call a regular churchgoer. 
Lyman washer hero. She had the 
idea that he was a competitor of 
Cicero in oratory, and that he 
looked a good deal the way Saint 
Sebastian looked when he was 
stuck full of arrows. When he 
rolled up his eyes, like a man does when the barber looks 
for a cinder, she felt a faintness come all over her. 

Goldman, the tobacconist, who knows all about every- 
body in Bodbank, says: 

“‘Purdigale at the time he come here was a little feller, 
with a head big enough for consequence—one of those men 
who appeared at his best when he was leaning out of a 
window. His legs were miscalculated; so he had to lower 
his whole body to reach the ground. He had to work those 
legs so fast when he walked that when he was strolling he 
looked as though he was breaking into a run. So his feet 
were always nervous and prompt. Below his waist he was 
an excited insect, and all above seemed like a combination 
of Vergil and Dante, and what a Prohibition congressman 
would look like if true. All that was calm and lofty about 
him had risen to the top, like cream.” 

Earnestness shone out of Purdigale, with high candle 
power. I understand that he was earnest when he was a 
child in arms. He was earnest about malted milk, high 





marks at school, the anticigarette pledge, the place he 
wanted to earn for himself as a writer of religious novels 
and even about Bodbank. The malted milk had given him 
a malted look; the high marks at school had kept him out 
of his father’s cooperage shop in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; he 
had too much conscience to be a doctor, not enough to be a 
lawyer. And so, after he had gone to the Peoria Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he came to the Calhoun Street Church at 
“eight hundred dollars a year and found.” 

Back in Cedar Rapids his relatives went on expecting 
him to shake the world some day and have his name in the 
public prints. And that was during the ten years when 
Fame was doing her best to hint to him that the flirtation 
was over. 

Think of the hopes of parents all over this great land; 
think of the young heads that go to rest speculating on 
what the world will say when the world finds out; think of 





Lyman Took the Calfskin Trunk Out Into Mrs. Newhall's Little Orchard and Burned the Sermons 


the shoe leather, the arteries, the pencil points and the 
weak eyes worn out in hope! For these thoughts I could 
shed tears and pray for arms long enough to go about the 
shoulders of all the foolish mothers, the foolish fathers, and 
those who find out at last that mother was wrong and 
father had the miscalculations—and even the neighbors 
picked a dark horse who also ran. 

“The trouble with Fame is that she breaks the news too 
gently,” said Lyman tome. “If she'd only been frank with 
me she’d have told me the truth at first, and saved me 
forty quarts of ink, about four hundred gallons of kerosene, 
three student lamps, fifteen hundred sheets of legal-size 
paper, sixty headaches, fifty dollars in stamps, and years 
of bitter disappointment. She might just as well have told 
me in the beginning that my useful literary career would be 
confined to being one of the editors of The Cyclopedia of 
Science, Wit and Household Facts, published by the Uni- 
versal University Book Publishing Company, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, and London, England, and sold to farmers by college 
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students using their vacations to canvass turnpikes in red 
wheeled runabouts and celluloid collars.” 

Purdigale had expected to ure the ministry as a stepping- 
stone to literature; his foot slipped on literature, and at 
one time we all thought he'd never leave the stepping- 
stone where he had sat down. 

I think he believed it too; he began to talk about his 
flock; and that means a preacher has settled down to 
business. 

He began to talk about his flock about two years after he 
had come to Bodbank with a calfskin trunk with the hair 
all on; and Olivia noticed his new zeal, and I think she 
promoted him in her heart from a hero to something that 
ordinary mortals can’t name and know nothing about. 

It was her chosen duty to decorate the church and put 
out the musty Sunday-school books after morning service; 
and sing a soprano, with a quiver in it, and with an 
irregular gasoline feed, which made 
it stop going up some of the steeper 
hills toward the high notes. She 
often saw him at choir practice 
and in other places. You might 
say she never missed a chance to 
see him, and she applied scientific 
management to increase those 
chances. 

“Follers him round when she 
can, just like a dog, as far as her 
eyes is concerned,"’ Hugo Putney, 
the sexton, used tosay. “‘Shemay 
be a trifle sallow outside, but her 
heart ain’t a mite sallow.” 

Bless my stars! That was more 
than twenty years ago! Putney 
died in 1893, which I remember 
because he was going to the World's 
Fair and his daughter had sewed 
the money into hisclothes. Andso 
it was more than twenty years ago 
that Olivia, a long time after the 
strange horrid man had spoken to 
her on Gray Street, went through 
the second climax of her life. 

As I understand it the thing hap- 
pened one day up in the belfry 
Some devil had prompted Lyman 
to invite Olivia and Mrs. Martin, 
the butcher’s wife, to climb the 
ladder and see the view as far as 
Pickman’s Point, where the sand- 
bars are. 

Olivia said she’d go; and the 
two of them found themselves 
alone up on the platform under 
those big bells that Du Fresne 
gave, so that all the Sunday morn 
ings of our future should be spoiled 
by the Portuguese hymn, played 
the way a blacksmith would play 
it, running back and forth, with 
one hammer bitting a clank here 
and a clink there. 

Nobody can tell what got into 
Purdigale. Maybe he was jone- 
some and the evenings, without 
any more work on his novels, had 
grown long; maybe he had guessed 
that whatever was behind Olivia's 
brown, setter-dog, sea-lion, plush- 
soul eyes was rare and fine enough 
to make up for sharp angles and 
the lack of peach-and-creaminess 
and even for her poetry. 

“Olivia,” says he, “we've seen 
a lot of each other.”” She began to 
tremble. “Been two years now,” 
says he. “And there’s something 
I've had in my heart to say to 
you.” 

She began to act like a horse that’s going to founder. 

“Oh, Lyman!” says she, clasping her long, thin, almost 
bony fingers. 

“You know they pay me only eight hundred dollars a 
year,”’ he says. 

“T care not for that!’ she whispered 

I suppose it was the one moment of her life! And there's 
no way to account for her actions except to believe that she 
had learned from habit of thought to look on love as a 
thing so desirable that the only way to keep the neighbors 
from knowing how much she wanted it was always to be 
ready to act as though it were the menace of her sex 

So, when Lyman, raising himself on his little short legs, 
planted his kiss, she couldn’t think quick enc 
back the word she had practiced so long 

“Villain!” says she. 

Poor Olivia Hall! Maybe the moment it was out of her 
mouth she knew she had wrecked her own life. Lyman 
stood back so astonished that he could only sputter 


ugh to pull 
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He was a good minister and a God-fearing man; but even 
they get mad! 

“I don’t know which is the bigger fool—you or I,” says 
he. “It’s a closed book.” 

And both of them knew it was! 

From then on Lyman Purdigale went his several ways. 
He preached the best sermons he could write until he had 
filled his calfskin trunk with them, and might have 
preached them over again without anybody being the 
wiser. He had three scrapbooks filled with accounts of the 
weddings and funerals where he had officiated, and where 
he had commended youth to the future and consigned old 
age to the past of Bodbaak. He had smiled at dimity 
dresses at strawberry suppers, and prayed for Sunday- 

choo] children who had contracted chiggers, poison oak 
and ice-cream ptomaines at annual picnics. He had sat up 
with the sick, folded white cool hands on white cool counter- 
panes, received paper cutters and sleeve elastics at Christ- 
mas, and at the annual meeting of the trustees always 
“hoped that his sincere endeavor had met with approval,” 
and received the assurance that it had—to the extent of 
eight hundred dollars. 

Until a year ago last January he considered that he had 
seen his duty clearly ard done it. No one knew—not even 
Lyman P.—that he was like a volcano covered at the top 
with snow, but with terrible things smoldering in the 
depths. 

Bodbank, I want to tell you, had changed some in those 
passing years. Rhode Island Reds and Wyandottes no 
longer ran up and down Main Street. There were eight 
office buildings with elevators; the new depot had been 
built; and fewer folks came downtown in their slippers. 
There were factory chimneys along the river front where 
I've seen herons wading, and women had dropped the 
doorknob style of doing up the hair; toothpicks were worn 
less; and suddenly, after all the centuries of human life, we 
began to hear about the sex problem. 

The world had improved a lot. Modern science had 
brought a man close to foreign civilizations and taken him 
a long way off from his neighbor. The fireless cooker had 
been coincident with the day that made pure food an 
extinct species; the washing machine had appeared about 
the time the price of votes dropped from five dollars to two, 
and the safety razor came along, hand in glove with 
cigarettes and millinery for men. 

“Somehow, right and wrong got all twisted in those 
years,’ says George Henry Gunn. “For instance, when 
Bucknam started the Glucose Works he knew what Fred 
Creel was worth a day, and so did Creel; he was the only 
employee Ernest Bucknam had. Now he has six hundred 
and he doesn’t know their first names, or what they earn, or 
what to pay ‘em. He thinks each one of 
‘em is trying to do as little work as pos- 

ible, and each one of 'em thinks he is a 
bloodsucker whc wants ’em to work for 
nothing 

“ Life isn’tso simple for anybody now. 

Corporation law hes put a doubt on 
whether honesty is the best policy, and 
we've come to the point where there’s 
no way to know how to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself except to read the 
Revised Statutes. Once on a time life 
showed right and wrong like black and 
white; but now there’s a good deal to 
be said on both sides.” 

Maybe some such thoughts as these 
got into the mind of Purdigale. He had 
been preaching the regular old bill of 
fare for nearly two decades; and all of 
a sudden he must have seen that it isn’t 
sufficient to say to folks, ‘‘ Be Christian 
and be kind!” because it’s necessary to 
know what a Christian ought to think 
about such things a, old-age pensions, 
and come down to brass tacks and find 
out what kindness is when it goes up 
against the problems. Lyman began to 
enter the field of applied goodness! 

He didn’t know what a difference 
there is between saying “ Who will open 
his heart to conscience?” and “Who 
owns the property on the levee where 
the gambling dens and the dance halls 
pay the rent?” 

He began by preaching a sermon in 
favor of the workmen’s compensation 
law, which was before the legislature. 

That was his first attempt; and some 
of the members of his congregation, who 
belonged to the Bodbank Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, came to him one by 
one, after the service, and told him pri- 
vately that they thought there was a 
commercial tone about the workmen's 
compensation act which sullied the 
sanctity of the house of God. One o: 
them told him that it was not befitting 


a preacher to enter politics. Somebody else—maybe it was 
Old Man Firkin, who gave the Firkin memorial windows— 
said he thought the sermon lacked the usual spiritual 
inspiration. 

Just one person in the whole lot came to tell him that the 
sermon was good. It was Olivia Hall. 

The years, as they say, had treated her kindly. The 
sallowness had left her. Maybe it was because she had 
worked all the poetry out of her system long ago. She had 
grown stout, and all the old chin, elbow and wrist projec- 
tions had been buried. Having given up the idea of ever 
overcoming her loneliness, she had ceased to be lonely, 
which is the way it always turns out. She had moderated 
her yearning for immortal happiness and ecstasy to a desire 
for a successful pan of gingerbread and a hope that the 
privet hedge in front of her cottage would not winterkill. 

She had looked for Romance in the clouds and she found 
it in a package of washing powder, in a clucky hen and a 
nasturtium blossom. She still had the two crow’s wings 
of black hair, and her brown eyes had continued to follow 
Lyman month after month, year after year, as he moved 
about on his short legs. And she still smelled like lemon 
verbena. 

“Oh, Mr. Purdigale!” said she. “I want you to preach 
that kind of a sermon always! Nowadays the good Samari- 
tan, seems to me, could ride a long way without a chance to 
get down off a donkey and bathe anybody’s head. So it’s 
more important for him to know how to vote than how to 
wrap a bandage.” 

And Lyman stared at her. 

The next Sunday he went up into the pulpit with a set 
jaw, as though he had some sort of fight in him. He was 
a changed man, some said. He talked about child labor. 
He said he had gone through the industries in Bodbank 
because they were near home. He told of finding children 
under twelve working in factories for three dollars a week. 
Somebody was breaking the laws of schools, of truancy, and 
the rights of childhood, he said; and it was near home too. 

“Some will say they don’t find anything about child 
labor in religion,” said he, winding up. “Then, something 
is the matter with religion or with them. And I propose to 
find out which.” 

It was a bombshell! 

Monday morning the two men who gave the bulk of the 
money to keep the church going came to see Lyman. The 
meeting was in the parlor of Mrs. Newhall’s house, where 
Purdigale boarded—the old parlor with its conch shells on 
the ends of the mantelpiece, and the crayon enlargement 
of old Tod Newhall, who used to go through bankruptcy 
with the ease of a circus rider jumping through a paper 
hoop and landing on his feet. 


“Olivia, There’s Something I've Had in My Heart to Say to You"’ 


September 4, 1915 


I shan’t say who these two men were, but both of them 
own industrial plants in this town. They looked round the 
room at the stuffed wood duck and the whatnot in the 
corner, and then they gave their attention to Lyman. 

“Don’t let us have any misunderstanding, Mr. Purdi- 
gale,”’ said one of them. “We feel that while we support 
the Calhoun Street Church we should have a voice in its 
affairs. And we believe the men of wealth and standing 
in this little city are fine men and conduct their businesses 
on a high plane of probity. We think your sermon yester- 
day, no matter how sincere, may result in casting reflection 
on Bodbank. We do not believe in agitation. Too many 
agitators are abroad. Any church should have the spirit 
of kindliness toward all men; and your sermon yesterday 
was not of that spirit.” 

“I think I understand,” said Lyman, trying to cross his 
legs and appear easy. 

“We are not the only ones,” the other man piped up. 
“T am afraid you have offended several of the trustees 
several of the pillars of the church. I do not know what 
would happen if they withdrew support. The debt is not 
paid. And the church has no other source of support for 
its maintenance.” 

Lyman reached to the window ledge for a potted 
geranium and sniffed at its red blossom. 

“Well,” said he, “I do not wish to drive anybody out. 
I want to bring some practical applied Christianity to the 
minds of the people in Bodbank; but if I do drive any 
contributors away I will take their contributions of last 
year out of my own salary for next year. I never felt a love 
of my work so strong as now, and I am willing to pay out 
of my own pocket for it.” 

“How would you live?” asked one of the visitors. 

“T don’t know,” said Purdigale cheerfully. 

“Money makes the mare go,” was the practical answer. 

*‘And the church!” said the other man. 

““So it is a question of which controls— money or me?’ 
asked Lyman. 

I’ve often wondered how many preachers find this out. 

“God's will be done!” said one of the manufacturers, 
for the want of better words. 

“Yes,” said Lyman, jumping up so quickly he frightened 
the others. He walked back and forth on his short legs like 
something caught in a cage. “‘Is it His will that you gag 
me? That’s what you’re here for.” 

One of the men sighed, as though his thoughts had 
broken his heart. ‘‘ We mustn’t have conflicts in the flock,” 
said this visitor. “If the flock does not approve of this 
tack you have taken, after all these long years, what 
remains for me to say?” 

“You would suggest that I resign?”’ 

The other two men did not answer; 
so Lyman walked over to the mirror, 
in its gilt frame, and looked at his own 
face in the glass. It was marked with 
the wrinkles and lines of a man who has 
worked hard in one place for twenty 
years; who has become forty-five, and 
has a calfskin trunk filled with sermons 
and six unpublished novels, and owns 
three scrapbooks of clippings of obitu- 
aries, funerals and weddings from the 
Daily Pilot, and a change of summer 
underclothes. 

“All right, then—listen!” said he. 
“T’ve been thinking for more than ten 
years of what I would do if I were 
stranded in Bodbank. Well, I’m 
stranded in Bodbank. I couldn't buy 
a ticket as far as Peoria. I don’t know 
of any other church that wants me; 
and if the wishy-washy sermons I’ve 
preached for all these years is my recom- 
mendation I don’t blame them. Gen- 
tlemen, I admit I am the worm; but I 
am about to turn.” 

Neither of them knew what he meant, 
so they both gave him an indulgent 
smile. They thought he was just a 
peevish preacher and they went away 
with a sense of false security. 

I was the only man on the board of 
trustees who voted not to accept the 
resignation, though Lyman never knew 
it. Two of the members carried big 
loans with the Trust Company and had 
to vote with the vice president. He had 
to vete with Bucknam, because Buck- 
nam had given him a chance to come 
in on the ground floor in three promo- 
tions. The three members on the Bod- 
bank Manufacturers’ Association voted 
their straight party ticket, and the 
congregation wassatisfied, because they 
knew the trustees were leaders of thought 
and action in Bodbank and were of high 
respectability. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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N SUNDAY the Bois presents its usual appearance, 

being well filled with the Parisians. There seems 

to be no lack of men either. Armenonville is well 
patronized for lunch, and here one often sees the same 
people who frequent the Café de Paris. The Bois is very 
lovely now and seems to be perfectly kept, though perhaps 
the grass is a little higher than in ordinary times. One 
still sees evidence of the barricades that were placed at the 
gates during the early weeks of the war. These have, how- 
ever, been cleared away and only traces of them remain. 
Bare spots in the walls, previously concealed by trees that 
were cut to make these barricades, spiked rails of iron that 
were placed across the roadways to prevent the advent of 
the cavalry, and big pieces of timber lying at the side of the 
perfectly restored driveways recall what might have been 
in the early days of September, 1914. 

The comparison between the refinement and sweetness 
of the French character and the brutality of the German 
mode of action is well typified in the attitude that the 
French have. They do not hate the German at all. They 
are appalled with the conflict, and are more like little chil- 
dren who wonder what can be done next than men full of 
venom and hatred. 

An incident at the Bois on Sunday morning demonstrates 
the kindliness of the French. An officer came into the res- 
taurant at Armenonville with a little kitten clinging to his 
coat-sleeve and mewing piteously with hunger and fright. 
He had picked it up in the Bois, and his gentleness of spirit 
had impelled him to bring it to the restaurant with him in 
order to feed it. All through his déjeuner he kept the kitten 
in his arms and fed it from a saucer that he placed at the 
side of his plate. 


On the Lockout for Spies 


HE soldiers in the trenches are very fond of pets, and 

many of them have taken kittens to the trenches. Dogs 
have been forbidden, but as yet no embargo has been placed 
upon cats, and the little visitor to Armenonville is doubt- 
less now a playmate of the French soldiers. 

Considerable transformation has taken place on the 
Champ de Mars; and that part of the park which directly 
surrounded the Eiffel Tower is now a restricted quarter, a 
military zone. However, the barricade consists of a wabbly 
fence of slender pickets, like that used by the Parisians in 
the Bois for the Féte des Fleurs. All the shrubbery has been 
cut away from the base of the tower, as this quarter at the 
beginning of the war was much infested by spies and every 
precaution is now being taken. Sentries are placed at 
intervals and no one is allowed to come near any of the 
wires or approach the tower without military permission. 
Barracks have been built for the guard near the tower. 
That end of the park which is in front of the Ecole Militaire 
is still open to the public and is much frequented by 
nursery maids and their little charges. 

Some flowers have been planted, but most of those in 
blossom are perennials, and all the lovely flower beds 
within the military zone have been leveled and are now 
stretches of gravel and sand. The terraces in front of the 
Trocadéro have been transformed into another military 
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station. These, too, are surrounded by barricades 

and guards. On the level, where the basins from 

the fountain were, are now planted cannons point- 

ing upward, to protect the tower from an attack 

by the aéro fleet of the enemy. Likewise on each 

platform of the tower are mounted guns. There is 

a wonderful searchlight system. 

Innumerable spies have been arrested in that 
quarter. 

Just recently, directly opposite the house of the 
friend with whom I had taken tea, a spy in the garb 
of a priest was arrested. In this same house had also 
been discovered a wireless apparatus which had been 
taking the messages that were being sent from the 
tower. 

The boats on the Seine are running as usual; and 
one stands on the bridge which crosses from the 
Trocadéro, looking down upon the calm current of 
the river with passenger boats plying back and 
forth, and loses sight of the fact that on either 

hand, to right and left, are the grim accouterments of 
war, ready to do such work as may come their way. 

To be in Paris to-day is like being at somebody’s funeral 
all the time. You do not see the actual mourners, but you 
do see everywhere the solemnity of death and the childlike 
acceptance of the sorrow which may or may not be per- 
sonal. All are so close to it that it casts a shadow over their 
natural vivacity and gayety. 

There is no visible enmity, no rebellion, no outcry, but a 
solemn acceptance of this terrible thing which has finally 
come to them—the realization of the bad dream that has 
hung over the nation for a generation. This German inva- 
sion has been their bugaboo, their nightmare, and now 
they have waked to find it come true. Each one had hoped 
it might not come in his generation; but each one felt that 
it would come and feared that /t would fall to his portion to 
endure it. 

So Paris, once the gayest city in the world, is now by 
contrast the saddest. The daily portion of sorrow dealt to 
her is now twenty thousand wounded passing through or 
stopping in the city, whereas it used to be trainloads of 
daily visitors seeking amusement. Paris knows, too, that 
this twenty thousand is only the beginning, that as the 
summer campaign goes on the number will increase. In 
spite of the fact that it is arranged that these trainloads of 
suffering men shall arrive at night, in order to keep down 
in some measure the knowledge of how many are daily 
wounded, Paris knows. As families are touched in turn 
with sorrow the news is passed along, and each one seem- 
ingly awaits with resignation the withering hand of be- 
reavement. No one is free from the dread who has father, 
brother, husband, friend or relative at the front. 

The first of May in Paris is always Muguet Day, or 
Lily-of-the-Valley Day. This year was no exception. The 
streets were lined with pushcarts directed by old women 
selling bunches of this sweetest of spring flowers. There is 
a tradition in France that if you are to have good luck 
throughout the year you must wear a bunch of muguet on 
Mayday. So the women and girls who were about the 
streets were pinning buttonhole bouquets of lil’es on the 
soldiers they met. It was their way of expressing the hope 
that these poor fellows, many of them already frightfully 
maimed or crippled, might have better luck in the future. 

One of the pastimes of the French soldiers in the trenches 
is the making of rings, for their friends at home, from a cer- 
tain kind of aluminum-covered shell that the Germans use. 
These shells carry a ring design, and, being about the size to 
fit the average finger, they are much coveted by the French 
soldiers, who can quickly transform them into souvenir 
rings. So, when they dare, the soldiers craw! along the 
edges of the trenches looking for this particular kind of 
shell, and the Parisian girl who has a trench ring is very 
proud. 

Parisians visit with pleasure the Hdétel des Invalides to 
see the captured German cannons, “the seventy-sevens,”’ 
and the two flying machines, one Taube and one Aviatik. 
They are solemn-looking machines, painted above and 
below with huge black crosses, the design of the Iron Cross, 
which is the identifying mark they bear. They were cap- 
tured in the early months of the campaign. 
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Another object of great interest to Parisians was one of 
their own flying machines, which had been under heavy 
fire and showed no less than four hundred apertures in its 
planes. There is also one of their splendid guns, a seventy- 
five, which was retrieved under heavy fire, bearing all the 
scars of battle. In the Musée one sees the wreck of a Zep- 
pelin, only about a third of the aluminum shell, or body, 
being intact, the rest smashed and bent into fragments, a 
number of which were missing. The propeller is nailed 
against the wall. Interested throngs of men, women and 
children pass along the gallery to look upon this remnant 
of the foe’s weapon. The Zeppelin is an unknown quantity 
to the average Frenchman, and he has greater awe of it 
than of the aéroplane, with which he is so familiar. 


Thrilling Tea-Table Talk 


N ONE of the galleries of the Military Museum are dis- 

played other trophies of the war— flags, helmets, shells, 
bombs, and so forth, belonging to the enemy. Considering 
the magnitude of the present strife, the trophies are of a 
most insignificant number; but France has had too serious 
business at hand to spend her time gathering trophies 
When a war is so terrible that there is often no opportunity 
either to bury the dead or to recover the wounded, it stands 
to reason that there can be no gathering of trophies. The 
men that otherwise might be encouraged to gather flags 
and accouterments of the enemy are busy ministering to 
the suffering and closing the eyes of the dying. One of the 
terribly sad things of this war is that so many of the 
wounded are never recovered and die from lack of atter 
tion, and large numbers of the dead remain unburied. 
There is now no effort made to return the bodies of the dead 
to their families. 

If one chances to go out to afternoon tea in Paris these 
days the conversation is certainly not light talk or persi 
flage, not about new clothes or new hats or even new 
babies. It is more apt to be something like this: “‘My hus 
band is a member of the observation corps and makes his 
observations from a biplane. One day last week he was up 
in the machine and a shell of the enemy blew off the kne« 
of his pilot. The pilot fainted, leaving the machine without 
control. My husband sprang forward, and, in spite of the 
fact that he had never driven the machine, he brought it 
down safely within the French lines. He says he does not 
know how he did it. A few days before he had another nar 
row escape. A shell passed through the machine while in 
flight, and came within a few inches of the vital part of the 
controlling machinery.” 

These are things that are talked of over the tea tables 
Paris. The woman who spoke was dry-eyed and calm, a 
young married woman with a baby a few months old. She 
lived with the knowledge of the danger to which her hus 
band was daily exposed, and yet there was nothing hiysteri 
cal or distracted in her manner. 

She was keyed up to bear in the bravest possible manner 
whatever might come. Life held only the momentary swee 
ness of knowing that he lived. And so it is with every 
Frenchwoman. Her hope for the future outcome balances 
her despair of the present time. 
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Lots of interesting things are happening all the time in 
Paris, and one sees many personages of importance. Gen- 
eral Smith-Dorrien was a guest at our hotel, and one day, 
after receiving from President Poincaré the cross of the 
Légion d’' Honneur, he was lunching with a party of intimate 
friends. I was interested and amused to note that the con- 
versation that ran on at the table was about the Vernon 
Castles and their dancing, and not at all about war and 
military honors and medals! So everything goes by way 
of contrasts. Military heroes discuss the latest steps in 
dancing and the peculiarities of the popular exponents of 
the fashionable dances, while women at tea tables talk 
of war and its hazards for their loved ones. 

The Café de Paris continues to be a rendezvous for 
luncheon, in spite of the fact that some of the restaurants 
in the Bois and along the Champs-Elysées are now open. 
The crowd there is very mixed and cosmopolitan, one of 
the marked personages being the Sultan of Zanzibar, who 
has a specia) table reserved every day at noon. 

It was most interesting to note the attitude of the 
Parisians toward the Lusitania catastrophe. In the face of 
their own tragedy the mere fact that an English passenger 
ship had been sunk did not seem to register deeply. Their 
first question was: ‘“ Now what will America do? Will she 
come in?’’ And this question was asked with a childlike 
hope that we might join them as an ally. They seemed to 
say: “ Now that you have had a taste of what we have suf- 
fered perhaps you will come in and help us.” I think 
Engiand feels the same way. She wants America to come 
in. One can hardly blame either the French or the English 
for this attitude, because what is the loss of a few hundred 
souls, even though a good many of these are women and 
children, as compared with their losses, which daily run 
into the thousands? It is but human to think first of your 
own troubles. 

Visitations from the enemy’s aircraft have been almost 
daily occurrences during the past ten daysin Paris. Up until 


the day we left no damage had been done directly in 
the city, but the environs had been visited and bombs 
dropped almost daily, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out damage. Occasionally one fell within the city. The 
successful raid on St.-Denis was followed by an attempt to 
visit Paris the following night. We went out to have our 
dinner at the Café de la Paix, and after we had finished we 
were just leaving by the main entrance, when along rushed 
men clad in firemen’s uniforms, carrying long black poles 
with hooks on the end. We were ordered back into the 
restaurant, and these men began hurriedly to pull down 
the blinds of the restaurant, the windows of which were 
brilliantly lighted. By this time we realized what it 
meant—Paris was being darkened in anticipation of a 
Zeppelin raid. 

It was a moment full of excitement. After waiting a few 
moments in the restaurant one of our party facetiously 
remarked: “‘What guaranty have we that this is the par- 
ticular spot on which the Zeppelin will not drop a bomb? 
I move that we get out of here and see what is going on.” 
So we came out into the stillness of the starlit night and 
saw that one by one the street lights were being extin- 
guished. Paris was being put under the cover of darkness 
in order that the aéro enemy might not locate the city. As 
we stood on the Place de l’Opéra we heard everywhere the 
low murmur of voices, the Parisians out in the open gazing 
at the sky. While we watched there came again and again 
into the star-sprinkled heavens a new set of stars, movable 
ones as red as Mars, which we knew to be our aéro guard- 
ians— French aéroplanes flying over Paris, keeping watch 
over its safety. As we groped our way through the dark to 
our hotel, we went along the Rue de la Paix across the 
Place Vendéme without a ray of light, passing silent groups 
of Parisians watching the stars, reading in them the des- 
tiny of their beloved city. There was no evidence of fear 
or excitement, no noise, no movement — only the stillness of 
tense waiting for what might happen. The alertness of the 
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French air corps drove back the enemy, and their machines 
did not reach Paris that night. A Zeppelin was turned back 
from the east, and numerous other craft on their way to 
Paris took alarm at the preparedness and ventured no 
nearer than the borders of the city. 

The fine days in May have brought big crowds to the 
tea rooms along the Champs-Elysées. One of the most pop- 
ular places is the Café des Ambassadeurs, where congre- 
gate many of the smart residents of Paris. There is always 
a sprinkling of officers, notably English, who while away a 
few hours at less serious pastime than war while in Paris. 

The admiration that is everywhere given to the High- 
lander was evidenced in a most striking manner when a 
young Scot in full regalia of kilts and bare knees came in 
one afternoon to a certain café while we were there. Every- 
body stopped in the midst of tea drinking and conversa- 
tion to take a look at this stalwart fellow. He was at once 
the cynosure of all eyes; some of the Frenchwomen even 
changed their seats to get a good look at him. 

Apropos of the Scot, the Parisian tells as a great joke the 
impression that the Highlanders made on the Ghurkas 
when these regiments first arrived in France. They mis- 
took the kilted Scot for a new kind of woman and fell madly 
in love at first sight. So busy were they casting glances of 
admiration that they seemed unable to fight when they 
were near the Highlanders. Now, it is said, « regiment or 
two is put between the Ghurkas and the Scots, to overcome 
this difficulty. Thus the war has its pleasantries. 

We were struck with the incongruity of several Red 
Cross ambulances waiting along the drive while their 
drivers and officers were sipping tea at the Ambassadeurs. 
Boys will be boys, and even when on ambulance duty the 
temptation to get a glimpse of Paris life is irresistible. So 
detrimentally fascinating have some of the tea rooms and 
restaurants proved to soldiers on leave that the city author- 
ities have caused some of the most flagrant offenders to 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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HE afternoon nap suggested by Mrs. 

T Morrell was not enjoyed; and Keith 

returned home feeling pretty tired 

and inclined to a quiet evening. Nan 

had to remind him of his engagement. 

“Oh, let's send a note over by Wing,” he said a little 
crossly. “‘I don’t feel like making an effort to-night.” 

But Nan’s convention could not approve of anything 
quite so radically a last-minute decision. 

“It’s a little late in the day for that,” she pointed out. 
“She may have stayed in just to see us. We can leave 
early.” 

Keith went, grumbling. They found Mrs. Morrell in 
full evening dress, showing her neck and shoulders, which 
were her best points, for she was full-bosomed and rounded 
without losing firmness of flesh. Nan was a trifle taken 
aback at this gorgeousness, for she had not dressed. Keith, 
with his usual directness, made no secret of pretending to 
be utterly overwhelmed. 

“I didn’t know we were expected to dress for a real 
concert with flowers!"’ he cried, laughing. 

Mrs. Morreil shrugged her fine shoulders indifferently. 

“This old rag!” she said. ‘‘ Don’t let that bother you. I 
always like to put on something cool for the evening. It’s 
such a relief.” 

It developed that Morrell had an engagement and could 
not stay. 

“He was so disappointed,” purred Mrs. Morrell. 

She was all eager for the music, brushing aside this and 
other preliminaries. 

“You play? Sing?” she asked Nan. “What a pity! 
I'm afraid you're going to be terribly bored.” 

She turned instantly to Keith, hurrying him to the 
piano, giving the impression of being too eager to wait. 
And this in turn conveyed a vibrating feeling of mag- 
netism, of temperament under restraint, of possibilities 
veiled. The impact struck Keith’s responsive nature full. 
He woke up, approached the piano with reviving interest. 
She struck idle chords and flashed at him over her shoulder 
a brilliant smile. 

“What shall it be?” she demanded, still with the under- 
current of eagerness. “You choose—a man’s song 
something soulful. I’m just in the mood.” 

“Do you know the Bedouin Love Song?” he inquired. 

“The Bedouin Love Song? No, I'm afraid not. We are 
so far out of the world.” 

“It’s a new thing. It goes like this.” 

He hummed the air and she followed it hesitatingly, 
feeling out the accompaniment. Mrs. Morrell knew her 
instrument and had a quick ear. Occasionally Keith 
leaned over her shoulder to strike for her an elusive chord 
or modulation. In so deing he had to press close, and, for 
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“You are Meddling With What is Really My Own 
Business, Madam" 


all his honest absorption in the matter at hand, could not 
help becoming aware of her subtle perfume, the shine of 
her flesh and the brightness of her crown of hair. 

“You play it,” she said suddenly. 

But he disclaimed the ability. 

“TI don’t know it any better than you do, and you 
improvise wonderfully.” 

They became entirely absorbed in this most fascinating 
of tasks, the working out little by little of a complicated 
accompaniment. 

“There!” she cried gayly at last. “I believe I have it. 
Let’s try.” 


Keith had a strong, smooth barytone, 
not too well trained, but free from glar- 
ing faults and mannerisms. It filled the 
little drawing room ringingly. He liked 
the song, and he sang it with fire and a 
certain defiance that suited it. At its conclusion Mrs. Mor- 
rell sprang to her feet, breathing quickly, her usual hard, 
quick artificiality of manner quite melted. 

“It’s wonderful!” she cried. “It lifts one right up! It 
makes me feel I’d run away ——”’ She checked herself 
abruptly, and turned to where Nan sat in an armchair 
outside the circle of light. ‘*‘ Don’t you just adore it?” she 
asked in a more restrained manner, and turned back to 
Keith, who was standing a little flushed and excited by the 
song. “‘ You have just the voice for it, with that vibrating, 
deep quality.” She reseated herself at the piano and 
struck several loud chords. Under cover of them she 
added, half under her breath, as though to herself, but 
distinctly audible to the man at her shoulder: “‘ Lucky for 
us all that you are already taken.” 

Keith would have been more than human if he had 
not followed this cue with a look. She did not lower her 
eyes, but gave him back his gaze directly. It was as though 
some secret understanding sprang up between them; 
though Keith, in half-angry confusion, could not have 
analyzed it. 

After this they compared notes until they found several 
songs they both knew. Mrs. Morrell brushed aside Keith’s 
suggestion that she herself should sing; but she did it in a 
way that left the implication that he was the important 
one vocally. 

“No, no, I’ve been starved too long. I’m as tired of my 
little reed of a voice as of the tinkle of a musical box.” 

The close of the evening was brought about only by the 
return of Morrell from his engagement. Keith had utterly 
forgotten his fatigue, and was tingling with the enthu- 
siasm to which his nature always rose under stimulus. 
The Englishman, very self-contained, clean-cut, incisive, 
brought a new atmosphere. He was cordial and polite, but 
not expansive. Keith came down from the clouds. He 
remembered, with compunction, Nan sitting in the arm- 
chair, the lateness of the hour, his own fatigue. 

“You should hear Mr. Keith’s new song, Charley,” said 
Mrs. Morrell. “It’s the most wonderful thing—the 
Bedouin Love Song. You must surely sing it at the Fire- 
men’s Ball. It will make a great hit. No, you surely must. 
With a voice like yours, it is selfish not to use it for the 
benefit of all. Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. Keith?” 

“T’ll sing it if you will play my accompaniment,” said 
Keith. 

On their way home Keith’s enthusiasm bubbled up 
again. 
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“Isn't it great luck to find somebody to practice with!” 
he cried. “‘ Unexpected luck in a place like this! I wish 
you cared for music.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Nan. “I loveit. But I just can’t do it, 
that’s all.” 

“Did you like it to-night?” 

“I liked it when you really sang,” replied Nan with 
a little yawn; “but it always took you such a time to get 
at it.” 

A short silence fell. 

“Are you really going to sing at the Firemen’s Ball?” 
she asked curiously. 

“I haven’t been asked yet,”’ he reminded her. ‘Don’t 
you think it a good idea?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Nan, but her voice had a little 
edge. 

Keith felt it, and made the usual masculine blunder. 
He stopped short, thunderstruck at a new idea. 

“Why, Nan,” he cried reproachfully, “I don’t believe 
you like her!” 

“Like her!” she flashed back, her anger leaping to 
unreasonable proportions. “That old frump!” 


No sooner had the door closed after them than Morrell’s 
conventional smile faded and his countenance fell into its 
usual hard, cold impassivity. 

“Well, what is the game there?” he demanded. 

“There is no game,” she replied indifferently. 

“There is very little money there, I warn you,” he 
persisted. 

She turned on him with sudden fury. 

“Oh, shut up!”’ she cried. “‘I know my own business!” 

“‘And I know mine,” he told her, slowly and danger- 
ously; “and I warn you to go slow, unless I give the word.” 

She stared at him a moment, and he stared back. Then 
quite deliberately she walked over to him, until her breast 
almost touched him. Her eyes were half closed and a 
little smile parted her full lips. 

“Charley,” she drawled wickedly, “I warn you to go 
slow. And I warn you not to interfere with me, or I might 
interfere with you!” 

Morrell shrugged his shoulders and turned away with 
an assumption of indifference: 

“Please yourself, but I can’t afford a scandal just now.” 

“You can’t afford a scandal!”’ she cried, and laughed. 

*‘Not just now,” he repeated. 


xvii 


ERHAPS this unwise antagonizing by Morrell, per- 

haps the idleness with which the well-to-do woman was 
afflicted, perhaps a genuine liking for Keith gave Mrs. 
Morrell just the impulse needed. At any rate she used the 
common bond of music to bring him much into her com- 
pany. This was not a difficult matter. Keith was extrav- 
agantly fond of just this sort of experimental amateur 
excursion into lighter music, and he liked Mrs. Morrell. 
She was a good sort, straightforward and honest and direct, 
no nonsense in her, but she knew her way about, and a 
man could have a sort of pleasing, harmless flirtation to 
which she knew how to play up. There was not, nor could 
there be—in Keith’s mind—any harm in their relations. 
Nan was the woman for him; but that didn’t mean that he 
was never to see anybody else, or that other women might 
not, of course in unessential and superficial ways, answer 
some of his varied needs. 

Mrs. Morrell was skillful at keeping up his interest, and 
she was equally skillful in gradually excluding Nan. This 
was not difficult, for Nan was secretly bored by the eternal 
practicing and repelled by Mrs. Morrell’s efforts to be 
fascinating. She saw them plainly enough; but was at 
first merely amused and faintly disgusted, for she was 
proud enough to believe absolutely that such crude 
methods could have no effect on Milton, overlooking the 
fact that the crudities of women never appear as plainly to 
a man as they do to another woman. For a woman is in 
the know. At first she offered one excuse or another, in an 
attempt to be both polite and plausible. She much pre- 
ferred a book at home, or a whole free evening to work at 
making her house attractive. Later Keith got into the 
habit of taking her attitude for granted. 

“IT promised to run over to the Morrells’ this evening,” 
he would say. “More music. Of course you won’t care 
to come. You won't be lonely? I won’t be gone late.” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “I’m thankful for the 
chance to get through with the blue room.” 

Nevertheless, after a time she began to experience a 
faint, unreasonable resentment; and Keith an equally 
faint, equally unreasonable feeling of guilt. 

Left to itself this situation would, therefore, have 
righted itself; but Mrs. Morrell was keen enough to give 
it the required directing touches: 

“Too bad we can’t tear your wife away from her house 
and garden.” 

“If you only had someone to practice with regularly at 
home! Your voice ought to be systematically cultivated. 
It is wonderful!” 

And later: “You ought not to come here so much, I 
suppose,’ rather doubtfully. “‘Any sort of practice and 
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accompaniment, even my poor efforts, does you so much 
good! You or I would understand perfectly; but it is 
sometimes so difficult for the inexperienced domestic type 
to comprehend! An older woman who understands men 
knows——— But come, we must sing that once more.” 

The effect of these and a thousand similar speeches, 
injected apparently at random here and there in the tide 
of other things, was at once to intensify Keith’s vague 
feeling of guilt, and to put it in the light somehow of an 
injustice to himself. He had an unformulated notion that 
if Nan only would or could understand the situation and 
be a good fellow, everyone would be happy; but as she 
was a mere woman, with a woman's prejudices, this was 
impossible. It was absurd to expect him to give up his music 
just because she wanted to be difficult. He had nothing 
whatever to conceal, and yet it really seemed that diffi- 
culty and concealment would be necessary if this sort of 
unspoken reproach were kept up. Women were so con- 
founded single-minded! 

And as the normal, healthy, nonintrospective male 
tends to avoid discomfort even of his own making, it thus 
came about that Keith spent less and less time at home. 
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He did not explain to himself why. It was certainly no 
lessening of his affection for Nan. Only he felt absolutel: 
sure of her, and the mental situation above sketched left 
him more open to the lure of downtown, which to any live 
man was in those days specially great. Every evening the 
fellows got together, jawed things over, played pool, had a 
drink or so, wandered from one place to another, looked 
with the vivid interest of the young and able-bodied on the 
seething, colorful, vital life of the new community. It wa 
all harmless and mighty pleasant. Keith argued that ! 
was establishing connections and meeting men who could 
do his profession good, which was more or less true. But 
it took him from home evenings. 

Nan at first quite innocently played into his hands. She 
really preferred to stay at home rather than be bored at the 
Morrells’. Later, when this tradition had been established 
she began to be disturbed, not by any suspicion that 
Milton’s interest was straying, but by a feeling of negle 
She was hurt. And little by little, in spite of herself, a jeal 
ousy of the woman next door began to tinge her solitude 
Her nature was too noble and generous to 
harbor such a sentiment without a struggk 
She blamed herself for unworthy and wretched 
jealousy, and yet she could not help herself 
Often, especially at first, Keith in an impulse 
would throw over his plans and ask her to go 
to the theater or to a concert, of which there 
were many and excellent ones. She generally 
declined, not because she did not want to go 
but because of that impelling desire, universal 
in the feminine soul, to be a little wooed to it, 
to be compelled by a gentle persuasion that 
should at once make up for the past and be 
an earnest for the future. Only Keith took 
her refusal at its face value. Nan was lonely 
and hurt. 

Her refusals to respond to his rather spas 
modic attempts to be nice to her were adopted 
by Keith's subconscious needs for comfort 
If she didn’t want to see anything of life she 
shouldn’t expect him to bury himself 
His restless mind gradually adopted 
the fiction, persistently held before 
him by Mrs. Morrell, that his wife 
was, indeed, a domestic little body 
fond only of her home and garden 
As soon as he had hypnotized him- 
self into the full acceptance of this, 
he felt much happier, his uneasiness 
fell from him and he continued life 
with zest. 

If anyone had told him that he 
was neglecting Nan he probably 
would have been surprised. They 
were busy; they met amicably; ther 
were noreproaches; they managed to 
get about and enjoy things together 
quite a lot. 

The basis of the latter illusion rested on the Sunda 

excursions and picnics. Both the Keiths always attended 
them. There was always the same crowd: the Morrells; 
Dick Blatchford, the contractor, and his fat, coarse 
grained, good-natured Irish wife; Calhoun Bennett; Ben 
Sansome; Sally Warren, a dashing grass widow, whose 
unknown, elderly husband seemed to be always away “at 
the mines”; Teeny McFarlane, small, dainty, precis« 

blond, exquisite, cool, with very self-possessed manners 
and decided ways, but with the capacity for occasionally 
and with deliberation outdoing the worst of them, about 
whom were whispered furtive things the rumor of which 
died before her armored front; her husband, a fat, joily 

round-faced, somewhat pop-eyed man, who adored her and 
was absolutely ignorant of one side of her; these and a 
sprinkling of fast youths made the party. Sometimes the 
celebrated Sam Brannan went along—loud, coarse, shrewd, 
bull-voiced, kindly when not crossed, unscrupulous, di 

tatorial and overbearing. They all got to know one another 
very well and to be very free in one another's society 

The usual procedure was to drive in buggies, sometimes 
to the beach, sometimes down the peninsula, starting 
rather early and staying out all day. Occasionally rather 
elaborate lunches were brought, with servants to spread 
them; but the usual custom was to stop at one of the 
numerous roadhouses. No man drove, walked or talked 
with his own wife; but, nevertheless, these affairs, though 
rowdy, noisy and fast enough, were essentially harmles 
The respectable members of the community were suffi 
ciently shocked, however. Gay dresses, gay laughter, ga) 
behavior, gay scorn of convention—above all, the resort to 
the mysterious, naughty roadhouses— were enough. It must 
be confessed that at times things seemed to go a bit far; 
but Nan, who was at first bewildered and shocked, noticed 
that the women did many things in public and nothing in 
private. As already her mind and her tolerance were adapt 
ing themselves to new things, she was able to accept it all 
philosophically as part of a new phase of life. 

These people had no qualms about themselves; and they 
passed judgment on others with entire assurance. In their 
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slang all with whom they came into contact 
were either “‘Hearses” or “Live Mollies.’’ 
There was nothing racial, local or social in this 
division. A family might be divided, one mem- 
ber being a Live Molly and all the rest the most 
dismal of Hearses. Occasionally a stranger 
might be brought along. He did not know it, 
but always he was very carefully watched and 
appraised; his status discussed and decided at 
the supper to which the same people—minus 
all strangers—gathered later. At one of these 
discussions a third estate came into being. 

Teeny McFarlane had that day brought with 
her a young man of about twenty-four or 
twenty-five, well-dressed, of pleasant features, 
agreeable in manner, well-spoken but quiet. 

“He isn’t a Live Molly,” stated Sally posi- 
tively. 

“ Well, Sally took a walk with him,” observed 
Sam Brannan dryly; “she ought to know!” 

“Don’t need to take a walk with him,” 
countered Sally. ‘Just take a talk with him 
or try te.” 

“I did try to,” interpolated Mrs. Morrell. 

“May as well make it unanimous, looks 
like,” said Sam. “He goes for a Hearse.” 

But Teeny McFarlane interposed in her 
positive, precise little way. 

“T object,” she drawled. “ He certainly isn’t 
as bad as all that. He’s a nice boy, and he 
never bored anybody in his life. Did he bore 
you, Saliy?” 

‘I can’t say he did, now you mention it. 
He's one of those nice, doggy people you don’t 
mind having round.” 

They discussed the matter animatedly. Teeny McFar- 
lane developed an unexpected obstinacy. She did not 
suggest that the young man was to be included in any of 
the future parties; indeed she answered the direct question 
decidedly in the negative. “‘No, there is no use trying to 
include anybody unless he decidedly ‘belongs.’”’ 

“You wouldn't call him a Live Molly, now, would you, 
Teeny?” implored Cal Bennett. 

“No,” she answered slowly, “I suppose not. But he is 
not a Hearse.” 

The men, all but Popsy McFarlane, were inspecting 
Teeny’s cool, unrevealing exterior with covert curiosity. 
She was always an enigma to them. Each man was asking 
why her interest in the mere labeling of this stranger. 

“He isn’t a Live Molly and she objects to his being a 
Hearse,”’ laughed Sally. “‘He must be something between 
them. What,” she inquired with the air of propounding a 
conundrum, “‘is between a Live Molly and a Hearse?” 

“Give it up!” they cried unanimously. 

Sally looked nonplused, then shrieked: ‘‘ Why, the pall- 
bearers, of course!” 

The silly phrase caught. Thereafter those who were 
acknowledged to be all right enough, but not of their 
feather, were known as Pallbearers. 

The Keiths were Live Mollies. He was decidedly one. 
His appearance alone inspired good nature and high 
spirits, he looked so clean, vividly colored, enthusiastic, 
alive to his finger tips. He was always game for anything, 
no matter how ridiculous it made him or in what sort of 
so-called false position it might place him. When he had 
reached a certain state of dancing-eyed, joyous reckless- 
ness, Nan was always athrill as to what he might do next. 
And Nan, spite of her quieter ways. and ‘the reserves 
imposed on her by her breeding, was altogether too pretty 
and too much of a real person ever to be classed as a 
Hearse. With her ravishing Eastern toilettes, her clear, 
creamy complexion, and the clean-cut lines of her throat, 
chin and cheeks she always made the other women look a 
little too vividly accented. 

The men all admired her on sight, and at first did their 
best to interest her. They succeeded, for in general they 
were of vital stuff, but not in the intimately personal way 
they desired. Her,jature found no thrill in experiment. 
One by one they gaaé her up in favor of less attractive but 
livelier or more complaisant companions; but they con- 
tinued to like her and to pay her much general attention. 
She never, in any nuance of manner, even tried to make a 
difference; nevertheless, their attitude toward her was 
always more deferential than toward the other women. 

Ben Sansome was the one exception to the first part of 
the above statement. Her gentle but obvious withdrawals 
from his advances piqued his conceit. Ben was a spoiled 
youth with plenty of money, and he had always been a 
spoiled youth with plenty of money. Why he had come to 
San Francisco no one knew. Possibly he did not know 
himself. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remained that in this 
busy, new and ambitious community he was the one 
example, professionally, of the gilded youth. His waist- 
coats, gloves, varnished boots, jewelry, handkerchiefs were 
always patterns to the other amateur gilded youths who 
had also other things todo. His social tact was enormous, 
and a recognized institution. If there had been cotillons he 


would have led them; 
but as there were no 
cotillons he contented 
himself with being an 
arbiter elegantiz, He 
rather prided himself 
on his knowledge of such things as jades, old prints and 
obscure poets of whom nobody else had ever heard. Natur- 
ally he had always been a great success with women, both 
as a harmless parlor ornament and in more dangerous ways. 

In San Francisco he had probably carried farther than 
he would have carried anywhere else. He had sustained 
nc serious reverses, because difficult game had not thereto- 
fore interested him. Entering half-interestedly with Nan 
into what he vaguely intended as one of his numerous, 
harmless, artistic, perfumed flirtationlets, he had found 
himcelf unexpectedly held at arms’ length. Just this was 
needed to fillip his fancy. He went into the game as a 
game. Sansome made himself useful. By dint of being on 
hand whenever Keith’s carelessness had left her in need of 
an escort, and only then, he managed to establish himself 
on a recognized footing as a sort of privileged, charming, 
useful, harmless family friend. 

Outside this small, rather lively coterie the Keiths had 
very few friends. It must be confessed that the mothers of 
the future leaders of San Francisco society, and the bearers 
of what were to be her proudest names, were mostly 
Hearses. Their husbands were the forceful, able men of 
the city; but they were conventional as only a conven- 
tional woman can be when goaded into it by a general free 
and easy unconventional atmosphere. That was their only 
method of showing disapproval. The effect was worthy 
but dull. It was a pity, for among them were many intel- 
ligent, charming women who needed only a different 
atmosphere to expand. The Keiths never saw them, and 
gained their ideas of them only from the merciless raillery 
of the Live Mollies. 

All this implied more or less entertaining, and entertain- 
ing was expensive. The Boyle house was expensive, for 
that matter; and so was about everything else, save 
Chinese servants and, temporarily, whatever the latest 
clipper ship had glutted the market with. Keith had 
brought with him a fair sum of money with which to make 
his start, but under this constant drain it dwindled. His 
bank balance wasstill. considerable, but he could see its 
not distant finish. Clients did not come. There were 
more men practicing law than all the other professions. 
In spite of wide acquaintance and an attractive, popular 
personality, Keith had not as yet made a start. He did 
not worry, but he began to realize that he must either make 
some money somehow or give up his present mode of living. 
The latter course was unthinkable. 


“Young Man," 
Accused Mrs. Sher+ 
wood, ““Do You Know 
That This is Our Dance?" 


xIx 


NE morning Keith was sitting in his office cogitating 
these things. His door opened, and a meek, mild lit- 
tle wisp of a man sidled in. He held his hat in his hand, 
revealing sandy hair and a narrow forehead. His eyebrows 
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and lashes were sandy, his eyes pale blue, his 
mouth weak but obstinate. On invitation he 
seated himself on the edge of the chair, laying 
his hat carefully beside him on the floor. 

“T am Dr. Jacob Jones,”’ he said, blinking at 
Keith. “You have heard of me?” 

“T am afraid I have not,” said Keith pleas- 
antly. 

The little man sighed. 

“TI have held the city hospital contract for 
three years,” he explained, “‘and they owe me 
alot of money. I thought you might collect 
some of it.”’ 

“I think if you’d put in a claim through the 
usual channels you'd receive your dues,” ad- 
vised Keith, somewhat puzzled. He had not 
heard that the city was refusing to pay legiti- 
mate claims. 

“‘T’vedone that, and they’ve given me these,” 
said Jones, handing Keith some papers. 

Keith glanced at them. “This is 
scrip,” hesaid; “‘it’s perfectly good. 
When the city is without current 
funds it issues this scrip, bearing 
interest at three per cent a month. 
It’s all right.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the little 
man ineffectually; “but I don’t 
want scrip.” 

Keith ran it over. It amounted 
to something like eleven thousand 
dollars. 

“What do you want done about 
it?” he asked. 

“IT want you to collect the money 
for me.” 

But Keith had recollected some- 
thing. 

“Just wait a minute, please,” he 
begged, and darted across the hall 

to a friend’s office, returning after a moment with a file of 
legislative reports. ‘“‘I thought I’d heard something about 
it; here it is: The state legislature has voted an issue of 
ten per cent bonds to take up the scrip.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Doctor Jones. 

“Why, you take your scrip to the proper official and 
exchange it for an equal value of state bonds.” 

“But what good does that do me?’ cried Jones excitedly. 
“Tt doesn’t get me my money. They don’t guarantee I 
can sell the bonds at par, do they? And answer me this: 
Isn’t it just a scheme to cheat me of my interest? As I 
understand it, instead of three per cent a month I’m to get 
ten per cent a year.” 

“That's the effect,”’ corroborated Keith. 

“Well, I don’t want bonds. I want money, as is my due.’ 

“Wait a minute,” said Keith. He read the report again 
slowly. “This says that holders of scrip may exchange for 
bonds; it does not say they must exchange,” he said finally. 
“If that interpretation is made of the law, suit and judg- 
ment would lie against the city. Do you want to try that?” 

“Of course I want to try it!” cried Jones. 

“Well, bring me your contract and vouchers, and any 
other papers to do with the case, and I'll see what can be 
done.” 

“T have them right here,”’ said Doctor Jones. 

This, as Keith’s first case, interested him more than its 
intrinsic worth warranted. It amused him to bring all his 
powers to bear, fighting strongly for the technical point 
and finally establishing it in court. In spite of the evident 
intention of the legislature that city scrip should be retired 
in favor of bonds, it was ruled that the word ““may’”’ in place 
of the word “must” practically nullified that intention. 
Judgment was obtained against the city for eleven thou- 
sand dollars, and the sheriff was formally instructed to sell 
certain waterfront lots in order to satisfy that judgment. 
The sale was duly advertised in the papers. 

Next morning, after the first insertion of this advertise- 
ment, Keith had three more callers. These were men of 
importance, namely: John Geary, the first postmaster and 
last alcalde of the new city; William Hooper; and James 
King of William, at that time still a banker. These were 
grave, solid and weighty citizens, plainly dressed, earnest 
and forceful. They responded politely but formally to 
Keith’s salute, and seated themselves. 

“You were, I understand, counsel for Doctor Jones in 
obtaining judgment on the hospital scrip?” inquired 
Geary. 

“That is correct,” acknowledged Keith. 

“We have called to inform you of a fact that perhaps 
escaped your notice, namely: that these gentlemen and 
myself have been appointed by the legislature as commis- 
sioners to manage the funded debt of the city; that, for 
that purpose, title of all city lands has been put in our 
hands.” 

“No, I did not know that,” said Keith. 

“Therefore, you see,” went on Geary, “the sheriff can- 
not legally pass title to any lots that might be sold to 
satisfy Doctor Jones’ judgment.” 
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Keith pondered, his alert mind seizing with avidity on 
this new and interesting situation. 

“No, I cannot quite see that,”’ he said at last; “‘the 
actual title is in the city. It owns its property. You 
gentlemen do not claim to own it as individuals. You have 
had delegated to you the power to pass title, just as the 
sheriff and one or two others have that power; but you have 
not the sole power.” 

“We have advice that title conveyed under this judg- 
ment will be invalid.” 

“That is a matter for the courts to settle.” 

“The courts ’* began Hooper explosively, but Geary 
overrode him. 

“Tf all the creditors of the city were to adopt the course 
pursued by Doctor Jones the city would soon be bank- 
rupt of resources.” 

“That is true,” agreed Keith. 

“Then cannot I appeal to your sense of civic patriotism.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Keith, “‘you seem to forget that 
in this matter I am not acting for myself, but for a client. 
If it were my affair I might feel inclined to discuss the 
matter with you more in detail. But I am only an agent.” 

“But ” interrupted Hooper again. 

“That is quite true,” interjected James King of 
William. 

“Well, we shall see your client,’”’ went on Geary. “But 
I might state that on the side of his own best interests he 
would do well to go slow. There is at least a considerable 
doubt as to the legality of this sale. It is unlikely that 
people will care to bid.” 

After some further polite conversation they took their 
leave. 

Keith quickly discovered that the opinion held by the 
commissioners was shared by most of his friends. They 
acknowledged the brilliance of his legal victory, admired 
it heartily, and congratulated him; but they considered 
that victory barren. “Nobody will buy. You won't get 
two-bits a lot bid,” they all told him. 

Little Doctor Jones came to him much depressed. 
The commissioners had talked 
with him. 

“Do you want my advice?’ 
asked Keith. “Then it’s this: 
Stick to your guns.” 

But little Jones was scared. 

“Want my money,” said he. 
“Perhaps I'd better take those 
bonds after all.” 

“Look here,” suddenly said 
Keith, who had been making up 
his mind: “I'll guarantee you 
the full amount in cash within, 
say, two weeks, but only on con- 
dition that you go out now and 
spread it about everywhere that 
you are going to stand pat. Tell 
‘em all you are going to push 
through this sale.” 

“How do I know — 

“Take a chance,” interrupted 
Keith. “If at the end of two 
weeks I don’t pay you cash you 
can do what you please. Call off 
the sheriff’s sale at the last min- 
ute; I'll pay the costs myself. 
Come, that’s fair enough. You 
can’t lose a cent.” 

“All right,” agreed Jones after 
a minute. 

“Remember, it’s part of the 
bargain that you state every- 
where that you’re going to force 
this sale, and that you don’t let 
anybody bluff you.” 

The affair made quite a little 
stir. Men like Sam Brannan, 
Dick Blatchford, the contractor, 
Jim Polk, discussed Keith and 
his ability. 

“‘Got a pretty little wife too,” 
added Brannan. “Never heard 
of the fall of man.” 

“Well, she’s going to if the 
Morrell woman has her way,” 
observed Ben Sansome dryly. 

Polk stretched his long legs 
and smiled his desiccated little 
smile. 

“He’s a pretty enterprising 
youngster—more ways than 
one,” said he. 


’ 


xx 


N THE evening of the third 
day after his latest interview 
with Doctor Jones, Keith threw 
down his paper with a cry of 
triumph. He had been scanning 
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the columns of every issue with minute care, combing ever 
the fine print of the auctioneer’s advertisements. Here was 
what he wanted — top of column, third page, where everyone 
would be sure to see it. The commissioners issued a signed 
statement, calling public attention to the details of their 
appointment, and warning that titles issued under sheriff’s 
sale would be considered invalid 

Keith read this with great attention; then drew his 
personal check against Palmer, Cook & Co. for eleven 
thousand dollars in favor of Doctor Jones. After some 
search he unearthed the little man in a downtown rookery, 
and from him obtained an assignment of his judgment 
against the city. Doctor Jones lost no time in spreading 
the news, with the additional statement that he considered 
himself well out of the mess. He proceeded to order him- 
self a long-coveted microscope, and was thenceforth lost 
to sight among low-tide rocks and marine alge. The 
sheriff's sale came off at the advertised date. There were 
no bidders; the commissioners’ warning had had its effect 
Keith himself bought in the lots for five thousand dollars 
This, less costs, was of course paid back to himself as 
holder of the judgment. He had title, such as it was, for 
about what he had given Jones 

The bargain amused Keith’s acquaintances hugely 
Whenever he appeared he was deluged with chaff, all of 
which he took good-naturedly. He was considered, in a 
moment of aberration, to have bought an exceedingly 
doubtful equity. Some thought he must have a great deal 
of money, arguing that only the owner of a fat bank 
account could afford to take such fliers; others considered 
that he must have very little sense. Keith was apparently 
unperturbed. He at once began to look about him, con- 
sidering the next step in his scheme. This investment had 
taken nearly every cent he had left. It was incumbent to 
raise more money at once. 

He called on John Sherwood at the Empire. The 
gambler listened to him attentively. 

“T can’t go into it,”” he said, when Keith had finished. 
A slight smile sketched itself on his strong, impassive face. 





“Well, What is the Game There?"' He Demanded 






“Not that I do not believe your scheme will work I this 
it will. But I have long made it a rule never to try to make 
money outside my own business, which is gambling. |! 
never adopt ordinary honest methods.” 

Keith's honest but legally trained mind failed to notice 
the quiet sarcasm of this. “Well, you know everybody ir 
town. Where can I go?” 

Sherwood thought a moment. 

‘I'll take you to Malcolm Neil,” he said at last. It wa 
Keith's turn to look thoughtful. 

“All right,” he said at last; “but not just right away 
Give me a couple of days to get ready.” 

At the appointed time Sherwood took Keith to Malcolm 
Neil's office, introduced him and at once de parted Keit! 
took the proffered wooden chair, examining his man wit! 
the keenest attention. 

Malcolm Neil, spite of his Scotch name, was a New 
Englander by birth. He had come out in ‘49, intending 
like everybody else to go to the mines, but had never gone 
farther than San Francisco. The new city offered ample 
scope for his talents; and he speedily became not onl 
rich, but a dominating personality in financial circles 
He accomplished this by supplementing his natural ability 
with absolute singleness of purpose. It was known that 
his sole idea was the making of money. He was reputed 
to be hard, devoid of sentiment, unscrupulous. Naturally 
he enjoyed no popularity, but a vast respect. More people 
had heard of him or felt his power than had seen him, for 
he went little abroad and preferred to work through agents 
John Sherwood’s service in obtaining for Keith a personal 
interview was a very real one. Neil's offices were small, 
dingy and ill lighted, in the back of one of the older and 
cheaper buildings. In the outer of the two were three 
bookkeepers. The inner contained only a desk, two chairs, 
and an engraving of Daniel Webster addressing the Senate 

The man himself sat humped over slightly, his head 
thrust a little forward as thoush on the point o inching 
a truculent challenge. He was lean, gray, with bushy, 
overhanging brows; eyes with glinting, metallic surfaces 





had long, sinewy hands and a 
carved-granite and inscrutable 
face. His few words of greeting 
revealed his voice as harsh, grat 
ing and domineering 

Keith, reading his man, 
wasted no time in preliminaries 

“Mr. Neil,” he said, “I have 
a scheme by which a great deal 
of money can be made.” 

Neil grunted. If it had not 
been for the fact that John Sher- 
wood had introduced the maker 
of that speech the interview 
would here have terminated 
Malcolm Neil deeply distrusted 
men with schemes to make large 
sums of money. After atime, as 
Keith still waited, he growled 

“What is it?” 

“That,” said Keith, “I shall 
not disclose until my standing 
in the matter is assured.” 

“What do you want?” 
growled Neil. 

“Fifty per cent of the profits 
if you go in.” 

“What do you want of me?” 

“The capital.” 

“What is the scheme?” 
“That I cannot tell you wit! 
out some assurance of your good 

intention.” 

“What do you expect 
rasped Neil. “That I go into 
this blind?” 

“T have prepared this paper 
said Keith, handing him a do« 
ument 

Neil glanced over the paper 
then read it through slowly and 
with great care. When he had 
finished he looked up at Keith 
and there was a gleam of ad 
miration in his frosty eye 

“You are a lawyer, | take 
it?”’ he surmised. 

Keith nodded. Neil went over 
the document the third time. 

“And a good one,” added 
Neil. ‘“‘This is water-tight. It 


seems to be a contract agree 


ing to the division you suggest, 
provided I go into the scheme 
Very well, I'll sign this.” He 
raised his voice 
come in and witness this. Now 
what is the scheme?” 


“Samuels 


Centinued on Page 45 
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Thrift by Taxation 


MONG the strange sights evoked by war not the least 
memorable was a deputation of British bankers and 
noblemen—representing a rather opulent and conse- 
quential section of British opinion—that recently waited 
on the government and begged it to increase taxes, in 
virtually all directions, with a rigorous hand. 

A prime motive is to enforce thrift. It is urged that 
taxes be laid on imports expressly to compel a reduction in 
their consumption; that the rate of the income tax be 
raised to induce retrenchment in individual expenditure, 
and that the present comparatively low exemption be 
lowered so that workingmen, with earnings increased by 
war wages, will have to put by at least enough to pay their 
income tax. 

This is a symptom of the crumbling of a free social state 
under the pressure of war. With the daily war expense still 
mounting, with orders showered on the United States for 
shells by the million, which cost all the way from nineteen 
to one thousand dollars apiece, ability to withstand a 
three-years war becomes to a large degree a question of 
thrift—of offsetting enormous losses by economy in every 
direction. 

The drain is so tremendous that what finally wins may 
be not the “last hundred million pounds” of last year’s 
oratory, but the last shilling. Expediency of the German 
blockade is now questioned because, by largely cutting off 
foreign goods, it compels the Fatherland to rigid economy. 
It would be wiser— British critics of the blockade now say- 
to encourage Germany to spend as much money abroad 
as possible, even for war munitions. ' 

Economy being se important, men should not be asked 
to consume less, advocates of new taxes urge, in effect; 
they should be compelled to econemize by taxation that has 
individual retrenchment for one of its purposes. The gov- 
ernment should direct everything; control everything. 
The individuai becomes merely a number, 


The Price and the Law 


UDGE HOUGH, in United States District Court, re- 

cently said it was beyond his comprehension how “it 
ean be called substantial and unreasonable restraint of 
trade to refuse to deal with a man who avowedly is to use 
his dealing to injure the vendor,” when such vendor makes 
and sells a competitive article that cuts but a small figure 
in its field. 

The article in question is a breakfast food. The makers 
fix the price at which it shall be sold at retail, and that 
fixed price is an important factor in their whole policy of 
establishing good will for their product. They refused 
to sell to the plaintiff, who proposed to cut the retail 
price thereby disturbing the makers’ relations with other 
patrons and with the consuming public. The plaintiff 
would compel the manufacturers to deal with him, though 
the dealing, as Judge Hough said, was avowedly to be 
turned to the manufacturers’ injury. 

This breakfast food is an insignificant item in the 
nation's food supply. Nobody is obliged to buy it. The 
manufacturers’ only hope lies in inducing people to buy 


it, and the plaintiff proposed to weaken the inducement. 
How can that refusal be unreasonable restraint of trade? 

Nevertheless, the courts are a good deal at sea on this 
question of price maintenance. There have been decisions 
looking in both directions. The bill to settle the question 
failed in the last session of Congress, but will probably 
fare better next winter. 


A Noble Army 


E WERE humiliated the other day by reading in a 

Chicago newspaper that Illinois had three “‘leading’”’ 
candidates, on the Republican side, for the presidential 
nomination. 

The convention is barely ten months off, and politics 
must have fallen into a contemptible state if at this com- 
paratively late day only three favorite sons of Illinois have 
advanced their presidential aspirations to a stage where 
they can be regarded as “‘leading”’ candidates. 

Illinois contains upward of a million native-born white 
males of voting age, about half of whom are Republicans. 
The invidious constitutional requirement that the Presi- 
dent must be thirty-five years old may disqualify ten or 
fifteen per cent of them. Thirty or forty per cent may be 
disqualified by bad habits, inability to write, lack of a 
plug hat and other fortuitous disadvantages. Among the 
remaining two hundred thousand-and-odd there must be 
relatively few who could not, with some practice, do what- 
ever the leading three have done by way of setting up a 
provisional lien on the White House. 

The situation in Illinois is strictly typical of that in 
various other states. in this matter of favorite sons, and 
during the open season, which extends from August to 
June every fourth year, we favor the idea involved in 
conscription—the idea, that is, of a levy en masse. It is 
the complimentary season. If a man has attracted any 
special attention of a political nature—if he has made an 
interesting speech, or had his name attached to a law that 
forty other men framed, or successfully prosecuted an 
unpopular criminal who pleaded guilty, or unfalteringly 
held a public office for many years—his fellow citizens 
testify to their appreciation by entering him in the presi- 
dential race as a favorite son. It is a genial custom, but 
much too restricted in its application. Every amiable man 
likes to pay a compliment when it costs him nothing. 
Whenever as many as twenty can agree, and the object of 
their agreement can secure a frock coat and a silk hat, he 
ought to have a fair chance in the running. We should 
like to see the favorite sons regimented and marching in 
far-tlung serried ranks to a grand elimination contest just 
before the National Convention, each one wearing his own 
campaign button and waving a banner inscribed with the 
name of the precinct turnverein or village improvement 
club that backed him. 


When the Workers Quit 


pe THE number of men under arms add those engaged 
in making war munitions except food and clothing— 
though a great deal of war clothing is wasteful in that 
it is used up far faster than if the wearers were in a civil 
occupation. 

Economically considered, all these men are idle, for they 
are producing no wealth. For Great Britain their number 
has been calculated at something like half the total work- 
ing population. The proportion is probably about the 
same for the other belligerents, except Russia, where it is 
somewhat lower. 

Suppose something like half the gainfully employed 
population of the United States struck work, sat down and 
twiddled their thumbs for two or three years, being sup- 
ported in idleness by the Government during that period. 
Suppose there was some destruction of real property by 
blowing up bridges, throwing explosives into factories, 
burning villages. Suppose there was a very high casualty 
and mortality rate among the idlers. Our economic posi- 
tion would then be about like Europe’s. The Government 
would be borrowing immense sums to support its millions 
of pensioners, and our problem would be to offset the 
drain as much as possible by levying on labor that is not 
normally employed productively—the surplus labor of 
women, children, the aged and the halt—and by econo- 
mizing in all possible ways. 


Invention Codperative 


F A GERMAN had invented the submarine boat in its 

present efficient form in August, 1914, very likely Ger- 
many by now would have destroyed the British Navy, for 
the British Admiralty would have taken no precautions 
against a danger the existence of which was unknown to it. 
Ifa Frenchman last August had invented the flying machine 
in its present form, exclusive use of aérial scouts would 
have given the Allies a great advantage over their enemy. 
Submarines and airships are virtually inventions of the 
last few years. Very likely any man capable of reaching 
forward to the inventions of twenty years hence could 
decide this war, for it is quite probable that devices will 
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then be in use the exclusive possession of which by either 
side now would be decisive. 

This is a rather fascinating idea, and various fictionists 
have amused themselves with it; but, in fact, inventions 
do not come that way nowadays. No individual is more 
than a couple of weeks ahead. When a man invents any- 
thing half a dozen other men are just at the point of invent- 
ing it—because ten thousand men have pushed the idea 
along through preliminary stages until they have got it, so 
to speak, at the hatching stage. 

Invention is an international social activity nowadays. 
It is the collective mind of Europe and America that invents 
everything. 

Socially speaking, it is immaterial whether this American 
or that German or the other Frenchman hits on the idea 
first. The mind of Christendom had formed the idea, 
and if the American had not hit on it yesterday the German 
would do so to-morrow or the Frenchman next day. Every 
utensil and appliance the German soldier touches was 
formed, to a greater or less extent, by the mind of his 
enemy. Everything the enemy uses might bear the stamp: 
Made—more or less—in Germany. 


The Blessings of Bankruptcy 


HE corporation has mostly rid us of one literary nui- 

sance—that is, of the old-fashioned bankrupt, like 
Mr. Tulliver, for whom inability to pay one’s debts in full 
was a kind of secular damnation. The bankrupt was then 
a lost mortal soul, cast into an earthly Hades, where his 
state of utter reprobation was viewed with ineffable horror 
by himself and his friends. The curse descended to the 
next generation, and the son of a bankrupt who failed to 
pay his father’s debts passed through life with at least one 
leg visibly in the Pit. 

The corporation, by distributing the taint among a large 
number of persons, took off its edge. The younger Dumas 
observed that the first woman who sinned went away and 
hid her face. When the second one joined her they con- 
soled and excused each other. When the third came along 
they gave a party. 

As each bankruptcy came more and more to involve 
anywhere from a hundred to a thousand stockholders, 
its damnatory character vanished, until now, in the larger 
business world, insolvency is merely an incident, and 
reorganization is a standard activity. Properties with 
capitalization running into hundreds of millions are going 
through the process. 

A concern has become overloaded with debts. It plainly 
wabbles, lurches and functions badly. Well, nobody both- 
ers very much as to how it gotintothatstate. It istaken in 
hand, tossed on the table, pulled apart, and started over 
again. 

We wish the expertness and hardy expedition with 
which Wall Street resorts to bankruptcy and reorganiza- 
tion proceedings could be extended to other fields. Confess- 
ing bankruptcy followed by thorough reorganization is an 
immensely extensive and everstanding human need. Most 
of our politics and a considerable part of our ethics are 
really bankrupt; but, like Mr. Tulliver, we would suffer 
any amount of loss and inconvenience rather than confess 
it and go through reorganization. 


Taxing the Landlord 


RMERLY Pittsburgh had a lovely system of taxa- 
tion that put a premium on holding city land vacant 
and unimproved for a speculative rise in value, and penal- 
ized the man who rashly improved a bit of land by building 
a home on it. So long as the land was held vacant and 
grew up to weeds it might palm itsélf off as agricultural 
property and take only half the tax rate imposed on a 
workman’s home. 

The inexpediency of this system was persistently pointed 
out. It was urged that doubling a man’s tax rate because 
he improved his land was a poor way to induce improve- 
ment; but we do not remember anybody’s urging that 
this inexpedient tax system would ruin the city, drive 
capital to suicide, paralyze enterprise, and destroy our 
most cherished American institutions. It was a poor way 
of taxing realty; but that a city would continue to grow 
in spite of it and the palladium of our liberties manage to 
maintain a perpendicular position nobody seemed seriously 
to doubt. 

In correcting this old system Pittsburgh put the emphasis 
on the other side, where it plainly belongs. That city pro- 
vided that, by slow steps, extending over a series of years, 
the tax rate on improvements should be reduced to half that 
on land. 

The new system went into effect only a year ago; so im- 
provements, as yet, enjoy only a ten per cent advantage 
over land. Already we find this new system denounced in 
bitter and sweeping terms, as visibly bearing the seeds of 
universal ruin and decay. So distressful is the clamor 
against it that the last legislature would have repealed 
the law if the governor had not intervened. 

Touch the city landlord with only the tip of a finger, and 
a spasm runs through the conservative body politic. 
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NE does not need to be a prophet to predict that if 
the war goes on for another year half the world will 
go broke. In one year the war has cost twenty-five 

billion dollars—that is, for pure war spendings, not esti- 
mating a cash loss for life or a cash loss for trade ruined. 
Twenty-five billions is more than all the debts of all the 
fighting nations. It is more than half of the income on 
investment of all the fighting nations. 

For instance, take England: Englishmen’s incomes from 
capital investment are set at ten billion dollars a year. 
The war is costing England five billions a year; and the 
cost grows greater the longer it lasts, like compound inter- 
est or a fire generating its own combustion and feeding on 
its own flames. In September, 1914, the war was costing 
England seven hundred thousand pounds a day. By 
December the daily slaughter bill had mounted to one 
million four hundred thousand pounds. By January the 
daily price for thesea of blood deluging Europe had mounted 
to two million pounds. By August the war bill totaled 
three million pounds a day. Likewise of Germany and 
Austria and Russia and France. Like a raging fire, the 
flames reach higher, wider and more furious every moment 
they last. War bills have reached the stage where they are 
fanning their own flames; so the man on the street does not 
need to be a prophet or a banker to predict that if the war 
lasts another year half the world will go broke. If England 
is spending half her investment income now, what will she 
have spent in another year? 

And the situation is much more desperate in Russia and 
Germany and France and Austria, and even in the lesser 
countries, like Bulgaria and Rumania, which are yet only 
on the edge of the vortex. Germany loaned one of these 
lesser countries twenty-five million dollars to keep out of 
the war, and England indorsed bills for the other country, 
to the extent of twenty-five millions, to come in. When 
Russia tried to buy a hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of war supplies from a 
great company in the United 
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Vihem llallf the World Goes Brolke 


By A. C. LAUT 


payment in gold or in American dollars 
Put it another way: 
in England, $1.09 
many, $1.18 in Italy, $1.33 
Put it yet another way: 
bushel of wheat to an 


American dollar was 


the national tredits collapse?— as collapse they event 
will if the war lasts. What kind of reaction will the collapse 
cause in the United States? It is all right to talk of the 
United States “swimming in a sea of gold" when payment 
comes in for the orders; but if the war lasts al! the seas of 
old Neptune, touched by Midas, cannot pay in gold 
Where are we then? And it must be confessed that the 


Your Rumanian peasant sells a 
Austrian miller for an 


to sell in Rumania 


A European Gold Famine 


F THIS has happened after 





vorld will go broke, of but what does it 


*n half the world goes brok« It means the fight- 


private incomes to 


i warp and woof o 





to which it owed the 


impaired and the fighting nations w 





how much of that credit basi 
As lor g as war orders 
two hundred million dollar 








that war orders total five hundred mi n dollars, from 
January, 1915, to June, 1915, and a billion and a half 
from January, 1915, to April, 1916, how is Europe going to 


pay? Has she got the gold? And how about those accep 

ances and notes and loans and credits of the belligerent 
nations going broadcast all over the United States? How 
about them when the gold standard becomes impaired and 








banker’s answer has not had the clear, frank ring to com 


mand confidence 


“IT don't care a fiddlestring,” says Uncle Sam, “whether 


big private banks loan their heads off-to the belligerents 
that’s their affair. But what I want to know is: Are the 
big banks that are making loans to the belligerenta ur 
loading the paper on the little fellows under them‘ 


“‘Are the banks making the loans involving us so that 


we may be forced into the war to collect our debts? 


“Exactly to what extent are we committed?" 


lhe big banks hoot these questions with derision. That 


does not answer them. Neither does it allay suspicions 
purposely fostered by platform and pamphlet for political 
purposes to create irritation between two great sections of 


he American public. The only way to allay a suspicion 
to knock it on the head with a fact; and even then it 
ay snakily wriggle its tail until sundown. 
The answers to these questions have nothing to do with 
irstocks. The warstocks are the marked cards of gamblers 
taking big odds. Several of the stocks that have gone 


highest have never paid a publicdividend. Some are owned 


eventy-five per cent privately. No one knows what price 
the owners are getting for war 
orders, what profit is on the 





States, that company, which 
has its own secret agents in 
Russia, refused to accept the 
order until England indorsed 
Russia’s notes. 

As for Germany, she cannot 
obtain loans abroad and is 
consuming her own fat. How 
lean that fat is becoming may 
be guessed from the fact that 
she is practically commandeer- 
ing all the gold in the realm, 
from household jewels to trade 
coins. When France tried to 
float a national loan in the 
United States the underwriters 
had two-fifths left on their 
hands. 

The public bought only 
thirty millions of the fifty mil- 
lion dollars offered. 

When France offered Amer- 
ican securities as collateral she 
got her money; but did you 
ever think she might have to 
commandeer those American 
stocks and bonds from patriotic 
private holders to give security 
for her borrowings in the 
United States? And France 
has just forbidden the export of 
gold in any shape or form. 

As for Austria, her finances 
have fallen so low that no na- 
tional bank statement has been 
issued for almost a year. It 
means nothing to say that at 
the time of writing Russian ex- 
change is from twenty-four to 
thirty per cent below normal, 
German fourteen per cent, 
and Italian twelve to eight- 
een—for these exchanges 
fluctuate every day; and, as 
far as world exchange is con- 
cerned, Germany and Austria 
are off the map. Perhaps it 
means more to put it in dollar 
terms. When Rumania smug- 
gles wheat and meat into 
Austria the peasant wants his 








pay in gold— American gold if L__ 
possible; and when the Swedes 





price, what percentage of orders 
comes up to specifications, and 
what percentage is dead loss 
Yet, because asmail percentage 
of the stock can be cornered, 
the gamblers are busy; and if 
the public woke some morn 
ing to find it had bought the 
veventy-live per cent of stock 
privately owned at prices sev- 
eral thousand per cent above 
its value for a property that 
lost money on war orders, the 
public would howl, 

Yet the big banks of Wall 
Street have not taken many 
war stocks as collateral. They 
have maintained sphinxlike 
silence; and the silence has 
permitted a host of charges and 
countercharges to pass current 
for truth, unchecked. They 
have reached a point where 
one group of propagandists 
would force these charges into 
the presidential camps 





They are being circulated in 
pamphiets by hundreds of 
thousands. Country editors 
are taking them up; city papers 
are copying the country com 
ments; and so the ball is com- 
ing back to where it set out — to 
the inner groups who are 
spreading the charges 

| Stand back from the pro-thi 
and pro-that, on the firm 
ground of pro-American only! 

Without an effort on his part 
Uncle Sam witnesses the great 
est opportunity knocking at 
his door that has ever come 
to any nation. 

The nations of the world 
must buy all he has te sell; and 
they must payin gold. Thefur 
nels of gold from every nation 


Instead of remaining a bor- 
rowing nation, Uncle Sam ha 
become a lending nation 

When the dollar becomes 


oo. “ 

Me y] Tes in the world are turned to pour 
. oh aS ore their treasures into his vaults 

a) 





the most dependable form of 





run a contraband cargo across 
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The Gift for a Lifetime 


“THE giving of gifts is a 
custom more ancient 
than the Pyramids. From 
time immemorial it has been 
the highest expression of es- 
teem and appreciation. 


In recent years no sentiment 
has been held more dear to 
the hearts of all classes than 
the giving of a watch to grown 
sons and daughters. 

Such a gift is especially appro- 
priate when boys and girls go 
away to school or college. 
For this occasion 

no watch is more 
worthy of con- 
sideration than the 
Elgin, the fine 
production of our 

rich American 
genius. 

The Elgin is 
beautiful in de- 

sign. It is a time- 
keeper of unsur- 
passable repute. 

Into its construc- 

tion are built those 
durable qualities 


LORD ELGIN 


that give heirloom possibilities, 
suggesting the loving remem- 
brance of the giver in years to 
come. 


No flight of fancy, indulged 
by mightiest kings of old, ever 
dreamed of a gift so rare as 
an Elgin Watch. Yet modern 
resources and skill make it 
yours to own or yours to give 
at very modest expense. 


Your jeweler, an Elgineer, has 

Elgin Watches as fine as you 

care to buy. He will case 
them richly or 
simply, according 
to your purse, 


LORD ELGIN 
(Extra thin model) 


$100 we $115 


LADY ELGIN 
A wide range of prices 


B. W. RAYMOND 
(R. R. Watch) 
S35 to $75 


G. M. WHEELER 
$25 to $50 


Write for Elgin book 
let, ** Time Taking 
Time Keeping.** Send 
stamped and addressed 
envelope for set of Elgin 
Poster Stamps. 


ELGIN WATCHES 


Ro iw ££ iP 


To ee ee 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin. Illinois. 








| currency known the dollar goes to a pre- 
mium; and when the dollar exchange 
dominates, the sales of world commodities 
must shift from Liverpool and London 
| and Amsterdam and Paris and Berlin to 
| America. 

In other words, Uncle Sam finds all the 
spokes pointed his way. Without an effort 
on his part, except to keep out of the “‘seas 
of blood,” he finds himself becoming the 
hub of finance for the world. 

Said the London Statist after Sir George 
Paish had visited the United States: “New 
York may be the great international money 
market of the world; New York has the 
whole field of international finance at her 
feet; New York becomes the great inter- 
national money market.” 

Says the National City Bank in an official 
circular to other banks: “‘The growth of 
New York as a banking center depends on 
its ability to finance exchange by lending 
capital wherever needed.” 

Says Hartley Withers, the English finan- 
cial writer: ‘“‘New York has the chance of 
a lifetime.” 

Says A. B. Leach, president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association: ‘‘ This country 
will be very largely benefited by the deposit 
of securities sent here for safekeeping to 
escape taxation. American busi- 
ness must face world-wide commercialism 
and world-wide banking.” 

Says Thomas Lamont, in an address be- 
fore a Philadelphia audience: “Inevitably 
we shall become a creditor nation instead of 
a debtor nation; and such a development 
would certainly tend to bring about the 
dollar instead of the pound sterling as the 
international basis of exchange.” 

Against these predictions of benefit to 
the United States stand charges and coun- 
tercharges, with just enough truth in them 
to make lies pass current for facts. You 
know if you stir up the shallowest pool hard 
enough you can make it look muddy enough 
to seem deep. 

The truth is this: When any nation 
passes from a gold basis to a credit basis 
there is danger, unless the credit is secured. 


Propagandists at Work 


Within the last year Mexico, Brazil, 
Turkey, a dozen lesser countries and some 
cities, have defaulted on public debts. If 
the Rothschilds had not come to the rescue 
of Brazil that part of South America would, 
indeed, have gone broke. With these de- 
faults on record, it is natural for Uncle Sam 
to demand caution; and it is-easy for the 
propagandists to spread false impressions. 

The propagandists have worked from 
three centers— New York, Washington and 
St. Louis. You do not need to examine 
their literature very thoroughly to find that 
most of it is timed for 1916. Now get this 
distinction clear in your mind—exactly 
what they charge; exactly the inference 
left in your mind, which is not stated in 
the charge! 

The charge the group in Washington 
launched was that the neutrality of the 
United States was being violated by the 
issue of Federal Reserve notes to buy muni- 
tions of war and raise loans for belligerents. 
This charge was first voiced in Berlin. It 
was then taken up by a group in Washing- 
ton from a pro-German constituency of the 
Middle West. Forget that it was politics 
and take the facts: 

The Federal Reserve Board denied the 
charge categorically, wholly, and in detail. 

First, as to neutrality: The Reserve 
Banks are privately owned banks, but pub- 
licly controlled and operated according to 
the rules of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Law. To say that a 
privately owned bank cannot loan to any 
Power, individual or country it chooses is 
as the bankers say—‘‘bunk.”” The Federal 
Reserve Law was passed for the purpose 
of mobilizing funds and facilitating for- 
eign trade by permitting foreign loans and 
acceptances. 

The Federal Reserve Banks—or, rather, 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
can lend to foreign nations for munitions of 
war and war loans. They can legally; but 
the fact stands out—they have not. 

The charge was first made from Berlin, 
in May. The Federal Reserve Board went 
over lists of foreign paper discounted in 
Reserve Banks. The European paper 
acceptances, notes, and so on, indorsed by 
New York bankers—up to May eighteenth 

| totaled exactly five million eight hundred 
| thousand dollars; and this was chiefly 
against cotton exports—not foreign war 
loans or munition contracts. Asked about 
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the discounts at that time, Governor 
Strong stated: ‘‘So far as I am able to as- 
certain, not a dollar of the drafts against 
exports of war munitions has been dis- 
counted at the banks.” 

So the statements that the Federal Re- 
serves are being used to finance the Euro- 
pean war; that the Federal Reserves are 
being loaded with insecure foreign paper; 
that the Federal Reserves are being used to 
finance the war orders, may be branded 
holus-bolus as lies. 

‘There is nothing to indicate any asso- 
ciation between foreign acceptances for war 
orders and the Federal Reserve Banks,” 
said one of the foremost financial author- 
ities in the land. “No war munition 
payments have come through the Federal 
Reserves. Our foreign paper has been 
solely for legitimate import and export 
business, entirely apart from munitions and 
foreign loans. All the loans of the Federal 
Reserves do not exceed thirty-seven million 
dollars and a half. When you consider that 
war orders exceed a billion you will see the 
utter absurdity of the charges that the 
Federal Reserves are being used illegiti- 
mately for belligerent purposes.” 


How Europe Can Pay 


Just as explicit was the statement of 
another of the great exchange bankers as 
to loans: “*When you exclude the loans to 
Argentina, Sweden, Canada, Norway, 
Switzerland, Bolivia, made for civic and 
municipal purposes—loans formerly ob- 
tained in London—the total loans by 
American banks to the belligerents up to 
July fifteenth do not exceed a hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. What is that 
compared with a yearly expenditure by. the 
belligerents of twenty-five billions? It is 
not the cost of two days’ fighting.” 

Because the possible but unlikely failure 
of the five great banking houses in the 
United States handling foreign loans just 
now would react in a general crash, just as 
the defaulting of Argentina a quarter of a 

century ago brought about the crash of 
a great London house and ended in a world 
pi nic, I asked the next question: 

“You say, up to July fifteenth, not over 
a hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
has been loaned to belligerent nations for 
war purposes. We'll suppose the war goes 
on and more loans are made by American 
banks, and foreign credit collapses, as col- 
lapse it must. What security have the 
American banks for the loans to nations 
W hose finances may collapse?” 

‘American stocks and bonds owned by 
foreigners, deposited dollar for dollar as 
collateral against every dollar loaned. We 
are buying back our own securities with 
their money; and we are buying them at 
a tremendous discount against the price at 
which they were sold. Take it going and 
coming, any way you like, we are secure! 
We sold our stocks and bonds above par to 
Europe because our concerns were pros- 
perous. We are buying them back cheap 
because Europe is anxious to sell in order 
to buy what goods we have to sell; and 
what goods we have to sell we are selling at 
top prices. 

‘There is over two billions and a half of 
American railroad securities in Europe. 
Up to July fifteenth we had loaned only up 
to one-twentieth of that. Europe is anx- 
ious for American loans; and if we are to 
become the financial exchange of the world 
we must make the loans. Do not forget 
that Germany floated a ten-million-dollar 
loan here and it sold at ninety-eight; so, if 
Germany complains about our loaning to 
belligerents she is one of them. When a 
European government borrows from us it 
can pay in three ways: 

“It can pay in gold. If the war lasts 
Europe’s gold will all come here. 

“It can pay in American securities. 
There is two billions and a half of those in 
railroads, and a billion more in industrials. 

““When there is no more gold and there 
are no more securities it can pay in imports 
for us. If the war stops imports to us, and 
Europe has no more gold and no more 
American securities, then the bankers here 
would hardly be such fools as to continue 
making loans without security. 

Said Mr. Morgan on the eve of the war, 
and he has reiterated the sentiments since 
“If the situation could be held in abeyance 
I should expect a rising tide of protest from 
the people, who are to pay for this war with 
their blood and their property. Owners of 
American securities should keep their 
heads. Properties represented by Amer 
ican securities will not suffer greatly by e 
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European war. It is idle to say America 
will not be hurt. The wholesale waste in 
such a catastrophe will result in a distribu- 
tion of losses the world over; and there is 
no doubt the whole American people will 
coéperate to restore normal conditions at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

Paul Warburg, in his address before the 
Pan-American Conference, spoke frankly 
of the stupendous amount of bonds issued 
by the various European governments and 
the extraordinary inflation existing every- 
where in Europe. 

Theodore Price says: “‘ The gold reserves 
of Europe will soon become obsolete.”’ He 
predicts that the gold of Europe will soon 
come to America, producing here inflation, 
higher prices, almost frenzied speculation. 


Economy the Fashion 


Mr. Lamont thinks there will be no repu- 
diation abroad, but a mighty wave of econ- 
omy. Likewise thinks Mr. Leach, of the 
Bankers’ Investment Association. France, 
England and Germany, all, have sent out 
calls to the public to cut out “fripperies”’ 
and “‘frivols,” and save. There is a chance 
that after the war in Europe, and after the 
frenzy of speculation here, economy and 
old-fashioned frugality may become a 
fashionable fad. “Our people are wearing 
their clothes two and three seasons now 
the same suit; they are doing it in patriot- 
ism,” said the assistant commercial adviser 
to the German Embassy to me. 

Early in the year W. P. G. Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, put the case in 
these words: “‘The development of Amer- 
ican acceptance business has undoubtedly 
been promoted by the European war. 
Formerly our great banking institutions 
were not permitted to engage in the accept- 
ance business, and when a cargo of grain 
or cotton left an American port for Liver- 
pool a draft against the shipment was 
drawn on starting; or, when a vessel laden 
with dyestuffs or jute cleared from Bremen 
or Hamburg for Boston or Savannah, 
credits covering the invoices were expressed 
in reichsmarks, so that the foreign banker 
exacted his toll in both directions. The 
Federal Reserve Act contained a clause 
permitting national banks to accept for 
amounts not exceeding fifty per cent of 
their capital and surplus; and this limita- 
tion has been extended to the full amount 
of capital and surplus. Substantial sub- 
scriptions to temporary loans have been 
made in this country; and, should the war 
continue, American subscriptions will as- 
sume far greater proportions. We should 
not forget there is astrong tendency toward 
inflation. Though we have a sound bank- 
ing system, we must not be lulled into false 
security. We must be prudent. We must 
resist inflation. By preventing a wild 
temporary boom the country will be in a 
far better position to reap the benefits as a 
great World Power not engaged in war.” 

No man did more to push the Federal 
Reserve system and general reform of 
American currency than Irving T. Bush. 
Here is what he says: 

“‘T am one of those who believe that the 
only reasons this country should hope for 
an early end of the war are humanitarian. 
From a business standpoint the longer the 
war lasts, the less we pay for it—net. The 
single cost we cannot escape is our share in 
the higher rate the world must pay for 
capital. To offset this, a long war gives us 
time to capture and, what is more impor- 
tant, intrench ourselves in foreign markets, 
to establish a foreign banking system, and 
build up ocean transportation. Those are 
the three links in a chain of foreign trade 
all must be forged. One or two will not do. 
The longer the war, the stronger our finan- 
cial position at its end—-that is, assuming 
we keep our heads. 

“The inexperienced investor might buy 
worthless foreign securities, but it is incon- 
ceivable that our great international bank- 
ing houses will stand sponsor for shinplaster 
securities. They certainly have not—so 
far. Thecredit notes sold for French 
bankers are not based on the credit of 
France—that is behind them—but under- 
lying them are millions of good sound 
American securities, deposited in escrow. 
The belligerents are still nominally on a 
gold basis. They must pass to a credit 
basis at home if the war continues, but 
must settle with us in gold. Our banking 
power, immeasurably increased by our new 
banking system, will still further increase, 
and we shall buy back with their money 
many of our securities formerly owned 
abroad. 
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will not be so severe a burden as many 
think. If war had not come the effect of 
the opening of the Federal Reserve system 
would have been to reduce the rate for 
capital outside of New York. We may not 
get this reduction, but those parts of the 
country which have paid the higher rates 
for money in the past will not notice the 
increase—once the period of waiting and 
uncertainty on the part of the investor is 
past. We may be called on to finance 
Europe; but if we do so it will be with 
Europe’s money. As for this country, our 
financial problem is how to harvest the 
opportunity before us. All this is aside 
from humanity. We would willingly forego 
our profit if we could end the world’s 
suffering.” 

Now go back to the questions Uncle 
Sam has put to his bankers when half the 
world goes broke: 

Is the United States financing the 
European war? 

Only to the extent of ten days for the 
Allies; and for Germany, as far as known, 
only ten million dollars of loans have been 
floated. 

Will acceptances in the Federal Reserves 
for war orders involve us in a financial 
collapse after the war? 

The acceptances in the Federal Reserves 
are not for war orders. They are for purely 
commercial commodities, such as cotton 
and clothing and cereals; and they amount 
to less than only nine million dollars as 
against a yearly spending by the European 
belligerents of twenty-five billion. As W. 
P. G. Harding and Irving T. Bush have 
said, they cannot involve the United States 
unless the United States is foolish enough 
to buy paper without security; and the 
only foreign paper so far bought is part of 
the French treasury notes and the short- 
time Russian notes indorsed by American 
banks. 

What security have we for the loans to 
Europe? 

American stocks and bonds. When there 
are no more to be pledged Uncle Sam’s banks 
stop lending money. 

Are the big banks unloading rotten paper 
on the little banks? 

Not a dime yet; and the little banks re- 
fused to nibble on one French loan. France 
could get the money only when she put up 
American stocks as security. 

To what extent are we committed? 

None yet, without security—except the 
portion of the French treasury notes. 

Is there, then, no danger? 

Go back and read what Harding and 
Bush say! 


Two Grave Dangers 


Germany stands apart from it all; for, 
except for ten million dollars, she has 
floated no loans here. There was enormous 
selling of American stocks by Germany 
just before the war, and the proceeds have 
no doubt been absorbed in the war chest; 
but of direct loans only ten million dollars 
was floated by Germany here. Germany 
has had to live off her own fat. What she 
owes, she owes to her people, who have sub- 
scribed sc prodigally to her loans. 

Germany is now producing nearly all she 
eats and is buying very little abroad. Pris- 
oners are working her crops; and, at a 
pinch, she can mortgage her national rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone—but mort- 
gage to whom? To her own people, who 
still have gold; and he who secretes gold in 
Germany to-day is denounced as a traitor. 

One charge almost too absurd to be met 
is that the great gold flood coming to the 
United States will leave the poor poorer 
and the rich richer. The bankers’ com 


" missions have run from one-half per cent to 


one and a half and two per cent. You can 
figure out what that totals to half a dozen 
banks on war orders for a billion dollars 
and a half. Now, wages to manufacturing 
plants total two-thirds of the proceeds 
Machinists on these war orders are receiv- 
ing for the shortest day the highest pay 
ever known in the United States. You can 
figure what that totals. 

Are there, then, no dangers? Yes, two 
very grave ones, which members of the 
Federal Reserve Board have plainly stated: 

First—The danger of buying foreign 
paper that has no security in American 
stocks. 

Second—The danger of frenzied specula- 
tion from too much gold—what Mr. Bush 
calls “‘a morning headache after a bad 
financial spree’’; and war stocks are giving 
a pretty good example of that. 
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And dinner makes the man!” 


You can’t get away from this. 


A nourishing and appetizing first course 
like Campbell’s Tomato Soup not only con- 
tributes rich food-value in itself but it 
makes you digest the whole dinner better. 
And in both these ways it increases the 
supply of good blood and nerve and 
muscle which make you what you are. 

Serve this wholesome Campbell “kind” 
regularly at your home table and see for 
yourself what zest and enjoyment it adds 
to the entire meal, and how it benefits the 
health and condition of the whole family. 

Served as a cream of tomato it is par- 
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simple and easy. 
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Your money back if not satisfied. 
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THE UNBEATABLE GAME OF 
STOCK SPECULATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


a young man rather than about his pro- 
moting triumphs. The biographical facts 
that follow were told me by himself. 

He was born near Turner Junction, IIli- 
nois, thirty-one miles from Chicago. He 
married at eighteen, was a clerk at a little 
hardware store in Turner Junction and 
soon bought out the owner. He made a 
living there, but no more. “‘ Johnnie” was a 
bright and extremely likable chap, and 
made friends with the traveling salesmen, 
who even then saw in him what people call 
a character. Isaac L. Ellwood, the pioneer 
barbed-wire manufacturer of this country, 
was so impressed by him that he persuaded 
young Gates to give up his store and be- 
come a drummer. Gates accepted the offer 
of $100 a month, put a spool of the barbed 
wire in his trunk and went down to Texas 
to sell fencing to the cattle men. 

He had never been a drummer, but he 
was sure he could sell anything. He was 
twenty-one years old when he arrived at 
San Antonio. The first thing he did was to 
obtain a permit from the mayor of the 
town—who, by the way, remained his good 
friend through his life—to erect a corral in 
the Piaza.. This was the first barbed-wire 
fence put up in Texas. Gates went round 
the town telling everybody that they were 
going to see the most remarkable thing in 
the world—a fence that cost very little and 
would keep the cattle in. He hired twenty- 
five steers and invited everybody to come 
and see the show. People came from miles 
round to enjoy the discomfiture of the 
chubby, pink-cheeked tenderfoot, whose 
freshness somehow was not objectionable. 

Johnnie even extended an invitation to 
exuberant cowboys to do whatever they 
wanted with the cattle inside the corral. 
The invitation was accepted with glee, and 
the mounted cow-punchers drove the cat- 
tle in every direction-—-except through the 
barbed wire. Gates sold more wire at eight 
een cents a pound in one day than Ellwood 
could manufacture in a month. He was so 
successful on his first trip that he decided 
then and there, so he told me, that there was 
more money in manufacturing barbed wire 
than in selling it ona salary of $100 a month. 


A Barbed-Wire Bonanza 


Ellwood and Glidden held all the patents, 
but Gates induced a friend in St. Louis to 
go with him into the business of manufac- 
ae barbed wire which Gates would sell 
in Texas. Of course Ellwood and Glidden 
nah him for his infringement of their pat- 
ents. They tried to serve papers on him; 
but Gates, in the dead of night, put his 
crude machines on a truck and carried them 
across the river to Illinois and made wire 
there. When they located him and again 
tried to serve papers on him in Il!linois, he 
merely went back to St. Louis at midnight. 
His nocturnal moving back and forth made 
his competitors call him Moonshine Gates, 
a name that clung to him for years. He 
was successful enough to be able to organ- 
ize the firm of J. W. Gates & Co., eight men 
investing $2500 each. He told me that on 
this capital he paid dividends of forty or 
fifty per cent weekly. He said: 

“I would travel and sell the wire, come 
back to the plant, invoice it, bill it, paint it, 
market it and collect the money. During 
the first year our profits were $150,000. | 
didn’t like my getting only one-eighth when 
I did so much of the work, so I bought out 
my partners and incorporated the Southern 
Wire Company in 1880, with a capital of 
$50,000.” 

Gates was then twenty-five years old. 
Two years later his plant was burned to the 
ground. Before anybody knew what had 
happened Gates sought Mr. Edenborn 
one of his former partners who had started 
an opposition plant— talked to him, and in 
exactly fifteen minutes had convinced Eden- 
born that their businesses ought to consoli- 
date. Edenborn signed the papers. The 
new consolidation of Edenborn’s going 
plant and Gates’ burned one was known as 
the Braddock Wire Company. They built 
a mill at Rankin, Pennsylvania, for $250,000, 
of which three-fifths was borrowed money. 

In 1886 Mr. Gates went to Great Britain 
to buy steel billets for his mills. He didn’t 
have enough money, so he called on J. P. 
Morgan, talked to him, and borrowed 
enough money at his first interview with 


the banker to enable Gates to buy 450,000 
tons of steel. In consequence of these heavy 
purchases and the great demand for steel 
that developed—which Gates had fore- 
seen—the market price went up nearly ten 
dollars a ton. Gates told me that he sold 
10,000 tons of it to Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
“‘T just turned over the shipping docu- 
ments to them and cleared $100,000.” 
Gates prospered, absorbed other wire 
companies, and in 1892 merged them into 
the Consolidated Steel and Wire Company, 
with a paid-up capital of $4,000,000. Gates 
was its manager for three years, during 
which time the net earnings were in excess 
of twenty-seven per cent yearly. In 1895 
he invested $700,000 in stock of the Illinois 
Steel Company, of which he became presi- 
dent, while still retaining his active interest 
in the Consolidated Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. Three years later, in 1898, came 
what Wall Street still calls the “‘ Flower 
Boom.”” The Illinois Steel Company was 
absorbed by the Federal Steel, and Gates 
received a huge block of the new stock. 
Federal Steel became a speculative favorite 
and Gates unloaded. He found himself 
with a large amount of cash at a time when 
golden opportunities lay before promoters. 
He organized the American Steel and Wire 
Company of Illinois, with a capital of $24,- 
000,000, taking in a dozen of the best mills. 


Barred Out by Mr. Morgan 


The success, industrially and in the stock 
market, of his operations was so great that 
he took advantage of the boom to organize 
the American Steel and Wire Company of 
New Jersey, with a $90,000,000 capital. 
He really was it. His work in consolidating 
practically all of the wire mills of the 
country reads like a romance. The man 
was positively cyclonic, and beyond ques- 
tion he set the pace for the extravagance of 
industrial promotions that evoked so man) 
solemn editorials from the conservative 
press at the time. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Gates made from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 in six months. This, it must 
he borne in mind, was really his promoting 
profits. While he was even then a great 
stock-market plunger, he was not yet trying 
to beat the game in earnest. 

Gates was the first man to speak of or pre- 
dict a billion-dollar iron and steel combina- 
tion. This prediction, coming as it did from 
the reckless Western plunger drunk with 
success, left the financial community chilled. 
This wasin 1899. Early in 1901 J.P. Morgan 
organized the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, with a capitalization of more than a 
billion, as Gates had predicted. Many of 
Mr. Gates’ suggestions were followed by 
Morgan's syndicate. Gates’ reputation as 
a reckless and unscrupulous plunger, partly 
deserved by reason of his unrestrained 
speech, made Morgan refuse to put Gates 
on the board of directors of the Steel Trust 
The Westerner was bitterly disappointed. 
He found himself out of the business in 
which he had been so successful— manu- 
facturing and promoting. A man told me 
at the time that Mr. John J. Mitchell, of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Institution, in 
answer to a question as to how much Gates 
was really worth, said: “‘I don’t know how 
much John Gates is worth, but he has 
$22,000,000 of first-class, unpledged securi- 
ties in his box here.” 

Gates became a stock speculator when he 
found he could have no voice in the affairs 
of the Steel Trust. I cannot assert that he 
deliberately tried to beat the game; but a 
man of his temperament, with twenty or 
thirty million dollars in his possession, with 
his energy and imagination, doubtless found 
gambling as pleasant a pastime as any 
other. At all events, he became a stock 
speculator. The firm in which his son was a 
senior partner and Gates a special became 
the headquarters for an aggregation of 
Westerners, all of whom had won millions 
overnight. The operations of the House of 
the Twelve Partners filled the Street. They 
made markets. The famous Louisville and 
Nashville coup was treated at length in a 
previous article in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 

Gates doubtless had made a great deal of 
money speculating in United States Steel 
stocks, and he admitted that in the North- 
ern Pacific panic he lost millions, but it was 
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| the classics he kept up to the end. 
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after the Louisville and Nashville deal that 
e seemed set out to beat the game. He 
lost in Southern Railway and in other deals. 
Space is lacking to relate in detail why or 


how much he lost, but this one fact remains: | 


At the time of his death John Warne Gates 


| didn’t have left a quarter of the money he 
had made manufacturing and promoting. | 
He had realized that he couldn't beat the | 
game, and was engaged in developing new | 
—— legitimately. The stock market | 
cost 


ates much more than he made out of 
it—always bearing in mind, of course, that 
the stock market enabled Gates to change 
promoter’s stock into hard cash. But as a 
speculator John W. Gates quit a loser. 
Of the older men of the generation that 
— Gates the most picturesque that I 
ave known personally was Stephen Van 


| Culen White. He tried to beat the game. 


He made millions—and lost them. He was 


three times a millionaire and he died poor. | 
His career does not abound in so many | 
picturesque incidents as we find in the life | 


of either Keene or Gates, but he is on 


record as being the only man who ever ran | 
a stock corner and actually made money at | 


it. I refer to the famous Lackawanna cor- 
ner in 1884. Mr. White was a millionaire 
until 1891; then, through the treachery of 
a member of a firm through which he carried 
on most of his operations, Mr. White failed. 

The Chicago house of S. V. White & 
Company settled with all its creditors on the 
basis of fifty cents on the dollar. In New 
York the situation appeared hopeless. The 
schedule showed nominal assets of $2,096,- 
799; actual assets of $253,228; secured 
liabilities of $1,742,000 and unsecured lia- 
bilities of $1,013,543. Mr. White had 
friends who thought that all his creditors 
could be induced to release him from all 
legal obligations in consideration of his say- 
ing that he would pay them when he could. 
Mr. White himself thought it impossible to 
carry out such a plan. i 
which Mr. White felt he could recoup his 
fortune was by his operations on the Stock 


Exchange, and no undischarged bankrupt | 


could be readmitted to the Stock Exchange. 
He could not trade while he had legal ob- 
ligations outstanding. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the creditors to give up their 
legal rights. 


A Big Man With Big Qualities 


The character of S. V. White was such 
that his verbal promise to pay when he 
could was found to be the one tangible 
asset! All his creditors released him, find- 
ing his word better than the notes of most 
debtors. When he walked over the floor of 
the Exchange the brokers cheered him and 
welcomed him back with pleasure. The 
“Deacon” was himself again. 

Within one year, as the result of a series 


| of remarkable operations, S. V. White had 


repaid the million dollars that he had ver- 
bally promised to pay the men who had 
released him from legal obligation to do so 
The Chicago creditors who had settled for 
fifty cents on the dollar received the other 
fifty cents with interest. 

S. V. White was one of the most versatile 
men that ever operated in Wal! Street. 
His attainments as a lawyer were such that 
he occasionally appeared in the Supreme 
In politics he 
was sufficiently successful to go to Congress. 
One of his amusements was astronomy, and 


| his work in this field I have been told by 


professional astronomers was serious. He 
was prominent in social, educational and 
philanthropic affairs. His knowledge of 


more than once heard him reply to some 
question about the stock market with a 
quotation from Horace. He had a remark- 
able mind; he distinguished between what 
was merely difficult and what was impossi- 
ble as few other men; he had courage with- 
out rashness; patience and a genius for 
striking at the right moment. Over and 
above all this he had character in the high- 
est d Yet he died poor, because the 
game he tried to beat, beat him. 

Of the lesser speculators it is not neces- 
sary to speak at length. Time and again 
the papers have been filled with the ex- 
ploits of the latest heroes of the tickers, won- 
derful men who have beaten the unbeatable 
game! And invariably, in from one month 
to three years the same readers have been 
able to learn of the bankruptcy of the same 
wonderful men. 

If such men couldn’t beat the game, what 
chance does the average outsider stand? 
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“*It isn’t mixed — it’s 

prepared; made of zinc, 

lead and oil—the best 

of each and the right 
amount of each to protect and beautify. 
I’m a painter, not a paint maker. But 
I know paint, and I know there’s quality 
here, the kind that insures absolute sat- 
isfaction for the home owner.’ 


SWP 


is the one house paint controlled in 
every particular, from the mines to the 
tinished product, by one organization. 
Ask your painter to use it. He will 
gladly do it, as it saves time in mixing, 
covers well and adds to his reputation. 


- WILLIAMS 
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| she used to be 





| funeral a public event. 
| the graves of young men and wives and 
children—very man 





| nelius Buckley did it. 


| man. Bulldog 
| Hog-Eyed Mary. Jack Brannan was killed 
| by Gus Botto, and a little while after that 


| and some for no cause at all. 
| the start we aimed to discourage the des- 


as confident as a Nevada Democrat on the 
eveof election. The soft pedal is eliminated 
from his organism; he deals only in superla- 
tives; the dictionary does not contain ad- 


| jectives enough for him, so he invents them 


as he goes along. 

The old men of Eureka are not boosters 
of this type or, indeed, of any type at all. 
They have nothing to sell, nothing to gain. 
They simply would like to “‘see her the way 
” Their affection for the 
town is genuine and not influenced by any 
hope of personal profit. They knew the 
camp when it was at its best; perhaps they 
love it all the more for the hard times that 
have fallen on it. Adversity cannot change 
them; disappointment has not soured them; 


| argument cannot shake them. Theirs is 


the pathetic patience of age. They live in 


| the past and they talk of the past, but they 


look forward to the future. 
Perhaps the traveling man who said the 
cld-timers could not kid him will not be- 


| lieve this statement about their faith in the 
| camp. 


If he ever visits Eureka again 
the proof waits for him where I found it—in 
the nine — ards. The history of every 
Western boom town is written among its 
headstenes— written so plainly that it can- 
not be misread. In Eureka’s case the history 
is written in three chapters: 

The first chapter tells of the early days 
when there was no suspicion that the strug- 
gling camp was soon to become a city. The 
graves of this period are marked for the 
most part only by mounds of rock—a nec- 
essary precaution in a coyote country 
but here and there rises a plain pine slab, 
scoured clean by half a century of sun and 


| wind and sleet. 


The second chapter brings us to marble 


shafts, family plots and ornamental iron 


fences, marking the period of the camp’s 
prosperity, when money was plenty and a 
Here will be found 


of the latter—for in 
the boom days Eureka was a camp of fam- 
ilies. This record ends with the second 
chapter, for when the general exodus took 
place it was the young men who led it. The 
middle-aged men and the old men sat down 
to wait. 

The third chapter tells how long they 
waited. It is written almost entirely in 
pine slabs, wood being cheaper than marble 
and money an object in these days; and on 
them the traveling man may read the names 
of very old men who found time too short 
and slipped over into eternity. It may 
strike him, as it struck me, that few of them 
had family ties to hold them in Eureka 
surely relatives would have known exact 


| ages and birthplaces—and, if not faith in 
| the future, what made the old men stay 


there? 

There are not many of them left now 
just a handful. The survivors in this grim 
waiting contest may be found any sunny 
afternoon on the bench across the street 
from the Brown Hotel, and the stories they 


| tell are worth hearing—and equally worth 
| verifying. 


| Through Tickets to Kingdom Come 


There is an old gentleman in Eureka 
who has somehow missed the distinction of 
becoming a colonel on a governor's staff. 
He explained about the nine graveyards 
and a few other thin 

“Tt wasn’t that this was such an un- 
healthy camp, if that’s what you're trying 
to get at; and it wasn’t such a bad place 
for killings, either. We had some, of course, 
off and on, but not done by folks who made 
a business of it, you bet! The first man 
killed here was George Mills, a member of 
the Nevada Assembly in the sixties. Cor- 
Then Buffalo Bill 
ed by the Flying Dutch- 
ate was shot and killed by 


Maize was plug; 


Botto was killed by Jesse Bigelow; but 
these, you understand, were just killings in 
the natural run of events. 

“Somewhere I've got the statistics on 
Nevada homicides in the early days, and 
more than haif of ‘em were for trivial causes 
Right from 


perado element and get rid of the men who 
killed for the fun of the thing. Pioche, 
now — that was the place to get your through 
ticket to Kingdom Come! They can all say 
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what they like; I claim that Pioche, for her 
size, was the worst man-for-breakfast camp 
in the world. Why? Well, some say one 
thing and some say another. They had a 
lot of mix-ups in their mining claims over 
there and the miners would get to fighting 
underground, and what they couldn’t settle 
with picks and shovels they would settle 
with guns when they got to the top. They 
used to say that in Pioche you could hire 
a man killed for a ten-dollar note, but that 
was stretching it some. The usual price 
was twenty-five; Indians and C hinamen 
cheaper, and Mexicans free. 


When 60! Was on the Job 


“We came near having some real excite- 
ment along in the seventies on account of 
Virginia C ity getting hit by a moral wave. 
Ever since the early sixties Storey County 
was the hang-out for all the bad men in 
Nevada, and they just naturally wore out 
their welcome by staying too long. Things 
came to a head when Bill Smith, a mining 
superintendent, was shot and killed by 
Heffnan in front of the bar at the Old In- 
ternational. Heffnan walked up to Smith 
with his gun in his hand. 

“*Where’ll you have it?’ says he, and 
cut loose. 

“That was going a little bit too far, be- 
cause Smith hadn’t done Heffnan any 
harm; and besides, the mining superin- 
tendent was a popular man in the com- 
munity. They took Heffnan over to Gold 
Hill and hung him; then they started in to 
clean house. 

“They formed what they called the Com- 
mittee of 601—I’m blamed if I can remem- 
ber exactly what the 601 stood for, but one 
thing is sure: it didn’t stand for any fool- 
ishness. The committee was framed up 
along the lines of the San Francisco Vigi- 
lantes and composed of solid citizens who 
had the town’s interests at heart and were 
ey of having men killed just to see ‘em 

ick. 

“The members of the committee sort of 
circulated round, picking out a man here 
and a man there, and dropping a hint that 
the traveling was pretty good and the Car- 
son road wide open. At first the roughs 
didn’t believe the committee meant busi- 
ness, and one of ’em—his name was George 
Kirk—thought he’d make a test case of it. 
He left town, but he came back again and 
started along C Street, loading up with 
courage. By the time he got to the Saw- 
dust Corner he was so full of courage that 
he made a public announcement to the 
effect that nobody was going to tell him 
where to head in or where to get off; he 
was back in town and he was going to stay, 
and those that didn’t like it could lump it. 

“That night some members of the com- 
mittee woke him up in a cellar on B Street. 
When Kirk found out that 601 wasn’t a 
joke he was willing enough to leave town 
yes, and anxious too—but the committee 
explained that, as he had made his defiance 
public, the example would have to be pub- 
lie too. They took Kirk over to the Sierra 
Nevada Hoisting Works and hoisted him. 
In the en the miners found him hang- 
ing there, with a card pinned to the front 
of his shirt. All it said was: ‘601.’ 

‘That was enough for the bad men. 
They piled out of Virginia by wholesale, 
without waiting for stages or anything else; 
because when the solid citizens of a camp 
start cleaning house there is no telling where 
they will stop, and the second lynching 
always comes easier than the first. By and 
by it gets to be a habit. 

“Naturally a lot of the thugs headed for 
Eureka. It was the newest camp in the 
state and, next to Virginia, the biggest and 
the gichest. The first thing we knew they 
were trying torun the town. More through 
luck than good management they didn’t 
happen to kill any of our prominent citi- 
zens, but there was no guaranty that they 
wouldn’t before they were through. The 
boys saw what was coming and held a se- 
cret meeting, without any fuss and feathers 
and brass band. We decided we'd give ‘em 
another dose of 601; and that night the 
Steering Committee got busy and called on 
the gentle strangers. Usually the conver- 
sation ran something like this: 

** You're going under the name of Three- 
Fingered Johnson, ain’t you?’ 

“*Well, what if I am?’ 

“Here the committeeman would look at 
his list. 
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A Perfect 


. 
Understanding 
between your feet and Educator 
Shoes results in happy, healthy 
t feet, utterly unhampered by 
Ee corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 


calluses, falling arch, etc., such 
as are caused by narrow, pointed, 
bone-bending shoes. 

Educators make you unconscious of 
your feet. Why? Because they are 
made in the shape of a normal natural 
foot, because they do not bend the 
foot bones 

Put the whole family into Educators 
Made for men, women and children. 
Prices $1.35 up to $5.50. 

But be sure they're real Educators 
If genuine they have EDUCATOR 
stamped on the sole — it's your only 
guarantee of the correct orthopaedic 
shape that ‘‘lets the feet grow as 
they should.”’ 

If your dealer does not sell Educators, 
drop us a line and we'll send you the 

ress of one who does; also an 
interesting book — 

! “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet”’ 
Advice by big orthopaedic surgeons on How 


to Walk; How to Have Healthy, Straight-bened 
Feet. Free. Send for copy today. 
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World's Shoemakers to the W hole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for W/ omen 
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on this paper. You'd better leave town by 


noon to-morrow or the boys’!] be looking for | 


you with a rope.’ 

““*But I haven't done anything!’ 

“*Yes; and what's more, you ain’t going 
to do anything. Noon to-morrow is the 
limit.” 

““*Who says so?’ 

““The loca) branch of the Committee of 

“*Holy Moses! Have they got one of 
them over here too?’ 

“Well, sir, it worked like a charm! All 
you had to do was say ‘601’ in those days. 
We didn’t have to hang anybody at all, 
which in a way was a kind of a disappoint- 
ment to the boys; the thugs couldn't get 
out of town too quick. I hope they went to 
Pioche, because there was a town that didn't 
have to import any bad men; she had plenty 
of her own. 

“One mining camp always copies an- 
other, somehow, and to be in style Eureka 
had to have trouble with the Chinamen. 
Ours came in 1876—Centennial year 
some time after Virginia had her mix-up 
with the pigtails. The idea was to drive "em 
out of the town and out of the county. The 
affair didn’t amount to much—a couple of 
Chinks were killed—but they didn’t go 
worth a cent. We've still got a Chinatown, 
as you can see, and most of our Chinks are 
old-timers. Take that fellow who works 
for me—chops wood and builds the fires. 
I've had him thirty years, and I wouldn't 
know how to get along without him. He's 
half blind and he can’t speak much Eng- 
lish, and to my certain knowledge he hasn't 
had a bath in thirty years; but he’s all 
right in his way. If 1 tell him to doa thing 
he does it, if it takes a week. I guess the 
Chinese troubles in this state resulted irom 
that same notion of copying other camps. 
San Francisco started it, and nobody could 
afford to be out of style.” 


The Sentinel’s Chronology 


The editor of the Sentinel had a habit of 
printing in each New Year's edition a chron- 
ological review of the past year, and perhaps 
a few extracts from one of them will prove 
interesting. Whatever else may be said of 
life in a Nevada mining camp, it was cer- 
tainly not without the charm of variety. 


The following items are taken at random | 


from the review of 1880: 
“January 1. Tom Travis fatally shot.” 
“January 15. The Hooks and Knicks dis- 
banded and immediately reorganized. It 
was a move to get rid of the stiffs.” 


“January 17. George Cooper took a shot | 


at the late Charlie Lynn in Lautenschlager’s 
billiard hall.” 
“April 1. Miss Lottie Hasty suicides.” 
“April 6. Old Adam, the Shoshone In- 
dian, buried alive.” 


“May 6. Miss Lizzie Baymer on her 


bicycle—and off again. 

“June 16. Colonel Reilly laid a monster 
egg in the office of the Sentinel—it is still 
here.” 

“June 26. First grand parade in Eureka 
of the Union Guard Brass Band.” 

“November 18. Patsy Green fills a 
Chinaman with birdshot on Ruby Hill.” 

“November 23. The cold wave. Mrs. 
Higley and Benny Small married.” 

“November 24. A Pole partially eats a 
Frenchman in the Truckee Saloon.” 

“November 24. A Paradise reporter 
turns up his toes.” 

One wonders a little about the “‘stiffs”’ 
and how they got into such exclusive or- 


ganizations as the Eureka Hook and Ladder | 


and the Knickerbocker Hose Company; 
wonders, also, whether George Cooper 
missed Charlie Lynn, and whether there 
was any deep significance in the coupling 
of the news items of November twenty- 
third. Those are questions that cannot be 
answered now. The old men do not bother 
themselves with trifling details; they re- 
member only the great events of Eureka’s 
history. They remember the coming of the 


Slim Princess, the building of the court- | 


house, the day when the furnaces shut down 
and the flood. 

What else comes to Eureka remains to 
be seen. Stubborn and unconvinced, she 
takes her stand on the closing paragraph of 
the introduction to Eureka County Resus- 
citant: “The statistical facts and reports 
herewith submitted are not to insnare the 
people, but for their just consideration, 
judgment and subsequent action. If true, 


confirm; if false, condemn. Come, see and | 


judge.” 
Nothing can be fairer than that. 
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“*Oh, nothing much; but your name is | 
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Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola IV, $15 


Oak 


In the Victrola are centered the | 
of all instruments. 

It enables you to share in the e! 
events which are delighting hosts o7 
centers. 

The Victrola garners the choice} 
of the globe. It introduces to you | 


tions of artists to be heard in no oth! 
the most famous array of talent im) 
work of art. 

And because of its great achiev 
itself a place absolutely unique amo 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 


gladly play any music you wish to hear and demon- 
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Victrola VIII, $40 


Oak 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramephone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 












Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 












no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 
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Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 
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Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
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A new Four $750 
A new Eight $950 
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Use it for a month 
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Deliveries now 
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after a 30 days’ trial 


Bigger — more powerful 
In the new Briscoe Four you 
get a 114-inch wheelbase; a 
roomy five-passenger body; Q. 
1). rims and 32-inch Ajax tires; 
38 h. p. motor with three-bearing 
crankshaft; cantilever springs, and 
every convenience in the way of 
electric equipment 


Write today 

The new Briscoe Try-before-you- 
decide Plan takes the guesswork out 
of deciding on a Four or an Eight. 
Early deliveries. Write quick for 
booklet, containing full details and 
description of beth models. Briscoe 
cars are famous everywhere—write 
at once, 


BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


91 Wildwood Avenue 
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Soft Felt Hat 


Can be shaped to suit your 

fancy. Folds into compact 

roll. Silk Ribbon 

Leather sweatband 

Crown 4% in., brim 

2% in, Head gloss 656 to 

744. Colors: Black, teel- 

aray, Navy- Actual on $2.4. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. a refunded if not 
satisfied. Style book of “yy priced felt hats, free. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 





Protects 200,000,000 Ibs. of Steel 


Plenty of people had the same habit. 
Mattie found it an unbelievable relief to 
wear a plain, neat skirt and waist, any kind 
of plain dress, and know that no critical, 
style-hunting eyes from Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Missouri or the Dakotas were 
scanning her from head to foot, reconnoi- 
tering cuff and collar, gore and girdle, plait 
and hem. And it was soul-soothing to be 
able to twist her hair up any trim way, and 
not need to consider at all its adjustment 
to the latest bandeau or newest perky brim 
or last-designed bizarre crown—which 
often had set so very bizarrely, as she 
secretly knew, on her dumpy, diffident 
head. Now that it was over Mattie fur- 
tively acknowledged to herself that it had 
often been a strain to make the stylish ap- 
pearance requested by the Elite when Na- 
ture had so obviously designed her along 
unstylish lines. 

Eighteen years or more of trying to 
a had its effect, however. In the 
unch room Mattie soon became known 
as faithful and industrious. It seemed to 
count more there than in higher walks of 
toil. The other waitresses began to defer 
to her. The porter came to her for direc- 
tions. The cashier left the cash register 
in her charge at intervals. The manager 
sometimes left the place in her charge. 

For this excellent state of affairs her land- 
lady took complacent credit to herself. Into 


| Mattie’s room she stepped one morning to 


express this complacence and congratulate 
her. 

“You're just doing fine!” 

“Fine!” agreed Mattie composedly 
enough; and then she ruffled Mrs. Swan- 
son by adding dispiritedly: “Just as fine 
as a horse that’s got a steady job hauling 
a delivery wagon.” 

“Dear me! We can’t all be race horses! 
exclaimed Mrs. Swanson tartly. 

Mattie drew her hair into a painfully 
trim knot. 

“T suppose not.’’ Her voice was fla- 
vored equally with composure, bitterness 
and resignation. 


” 


That night she relieved the manager and 
the pretty cashier, who had a theater en- 
gagement together. Their gratitude seemed 
exorbitant to Mattie; but she did not tell 
them that an evening from her was not an 
important gift—nor would she especially 


| miss it from a long length of dullness. 


Trade was slack. Behind the cash regis- 
ter she idly turned over newspapers until 
midnight. Then she became conscious- 
though idly—that a reddish-yellow head 
at a table was a memory-disturber. A dis- 
pirited em appeared on her fae "e, 

Presently Albert Bokins came forward 
with the slip of his order—a large one for 
Swanson’s—eighty-five cents. But it was 
invoice time at the Elite and he had been 
too busy at seven o’clock to eat more than 
a sandwich. Now, according to his custom, 
he had made up the deficiency—and made 
it up, according to his custom, at the 
handiest place. 

He laid the slip down, not glancing at the 
cashier, held a cigar to the small blue flame 
near, and then put a hand into a pocket. 
Puzzled, he took the hand out and put it 
into another pocket—and in another. Then 
he hastily examined all his pockets; and 
then a second time he examined them. Fi- 
nally he looked peculiarly at the cashier 
and addressed her: 

“I find myself in an awkward predica- 
ment. It was so warm in the office this 
evening that I slipped on another coat— 
and forgot my watch and change.” He 
spoke with a trace of irritation at his own 
carelessness, but without alarm. 

Mattie suddenly sat so erect that all 
dumpiness left her figure. And her eyes 
grew bright. 

“Ts that so?” she said. 

“ And I shall have to ask you to trust me 
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“But—good heaven!—can't you 
that I am a reputable business man? 
connected with the El 

“My dear man,” retorted Mattie 

“do you happen to know 


see 
I am 


boredly, the 
percentage of dead beats who claim to be 
reputable business men? P 

‘I assure you 

“Save your breath!” 

“Let me tell you ——” 
“Don’t tell me anything! I'v 
before.” 

“ May y | use your telephone to call up a 
friend? ?? coldly. 

“C ertainig!” She pushed it toward him. 

He called up four—who were not at 
home. His face seemed to chill. 

“My friends are out,”’ he explained. 

‘They always are!” scoffed Mattie. 

Bokins stood perplexed. 

“IT assure you I never before in my life 
did this sort of thing,” he said earnestly. 

Mattie looked at him. It was a scoffing 
look. It was a leisurely look. It was a sig- 
nificant look. It labeled Albert Bokins as 
an undesirable, as a confidence man, as a 
trickster, as a wire tapper, as a thug. Under 
it he flushed. He could not help it. 

“That’s what they all say!” It was the 
weary tone of a cynic. 

Then Mattie smiled meaningly at a 
waitress who had edged near, and beck- 
oned to the porter, who was suspiciously 
regarding things from afar. Bokins uneasily 
followed smile and gesture. 

“The amount is ‘small, ” he 
bly. “ae you 

“It isn’t the amount. 
of the matter!” 
blasé judge. 

“IT have been in here dozens of times,” 
he persisted. 

“So have lots of folks,” said Mattie 
coldly, and drew the telephone toward her 
Pleasantly she asked for the Central Police 
Station. 

“Good heaven!” cried Bokins in alarm. 

The waitress approached. 

“Miss Durry, I think you’re making a 
mistake. This gentleman has often been 
here.” 

“T am doing this!” sternly said Mattie, 
and put her mouth to the transmitter. 

Bokins had been looking at her stead- 
ily—and Bokins’ memory was notorious. 

“Why, I know you!” he said. “And 
you know who I am.” 

Mattie looked at him defiantly. 

“Well!” 

For a full minute they looked at each 
other steadily, unwinkingly; and then over 
Bokins’ grave, angular face spread a grin 
a whole-souled grin that transformed him. 

““T guess the drinks are on me!” he said. 

Mattie tried not to follow suit; but she 
had to. And, in turn, there spread over her 
face a twinkling smile—and it, too, was 
transforming. It robbed Mattie of more 
dumpiness and diffidence—that twinkling, 
impertinent, maliciously satisfied smile 
than the fashions of eighteen years and 
more had been able to scotch. And dump- 
iness and diffidence had never been be- 
coming to Mattie’s style. 


e heard it 


said irrita- 


It is the principle 
It was the severe tone of a 


Some months later, over cold chicken 
sandwiches and sweet pickles, Adelina 
Brown contradicted her friend, Lulu Metts. 

“But, my dear, I have it on the best au- 
thority! That tall, handsome salesgirl told 
me. They are to be married next month! 
Yes—that little, bashful, dumpy woman. 
Yes—the one who never sui the new 
hats. And they say he isn’t a bit grouchy 
outside of business—though I don’t be- 
lieve that! He was perfectly insulting to 
me about that small bill I owe—as though 
I wouldn’t pay it if I could! 

“I told him I wasn’t at all in the habit of 
doing that sort of thing—not paying my 
bills, you know; and he laughed. And he 
really didn’t seem to be thinking of me 


“HE structural steel on New York's new Hell Gate Bridge is protected 
against rust, ——— and electrolysis by “R. J. W."" Tockolith 
and ame 1. W.”" No. 49 
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either; so I didn’t know whether to be of- 
fended or not. And finally he agreed to let 
me have thirty days—said he had a fellow 
feeling. I wish the Elite would get a credit 
man whoisn’t so sarcastic! Fellow feeling!" 

““My dear, the man is a grouch!” said 
Lulu. “And I pity his wife! Let’s price 
chiffons this afternoon.” 


untilto-morrow. Theamount is small ———”’ 
“Indeed!"" Mattie’s eyes grew mock- 
ingly bright and her cheeks were as pink as 
a mold of cherry gelatin on a rack near. 
Bokins repeated—this time with some 
uneasiness: 
“T assure you I will be in to-morrow.” 
“That's what they all say !"’ quoth Mattie. 
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TOCH | BROTH ERS 


Inventors one y t+ — turers of 
Preservative Points, Varnishes and Enamels 
320 E Fifth Avenue 

Works: Long Island City, N 
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[hese Stars Are Paid 
“ete ¢ y= 
$500,000 sae a Year 
b ] * * 
for their services, and When your local 
you can see them for theatre advertises a 
a few cents wherever Paramount Picture, see 
you see this trade it. It guarantees you a 
mark splendidentertainment ? 
al ; 
_ 
ainounl Tair 
ARE THE PRODUCTIONS O} 
i Famous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; and The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co. 
j 
i 
: PARAMOUNT was the first to give the public a clean, high grade 
’ program ot motion pictures | he wonderful success of these pictures 
has demonstrated that the public wants the best in pictures and not 
, the — nickelodeon’’ type of former days 
PARAMOUNT Is the only program that can ofter you, twice eact 


week, productions featuring such st 
addition, such Stage tavorites as M 
Charles Cherry, Cyril Maude, Vix 


Dovey, Fritzi Scheff, Ina Claire, 


George Fawcett 
PARAMOUNT is enlisting the 
magazines and newspapers throug 


the promotion of motion pictures 
of the new productions and the late 
mount Program 

Look for the Paramount Trade 
It stands for service. It means bett 
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For You 


Myrtle Stedman, Maud Allan, Leonora Ulrich, Fanny Ward and 


largest and most aggressive advertising campaign ever planned for 


conditions in the business, from which you will profit 


Gpic (F, | 
Paramount ©Pictures(SPporalion- 


NEW YORK.N.-Y. 
oN 
Motion- a 


Picture Magazine \ 
—Free 


ars as are illustrated here and, in 
arie Doro, Laura Hope Crews, 
tor Moore, sam Ber lara, Alice 

Blanche Ring, John Mason, 


operation of the better class of 
hout the country, through the 


These announcements will tell 


“st stars appearing on the Para 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Those who have had years 
of experience driving motor 
cars are its most enthusias- 


The car satisfies them completely. They ad- 
mire its beauty. They dwell upon its com 
fort. They insist in the most emphatic way 
upon the high quality of its performance 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dopce BROTHERS, DETROIT 





Let Nature Furnish the Tints 


Give Nature the chance, and she will tint your cheeks 
with the rosy glow of beauty that all the art of all the ages 
could never equal 
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TURKISH %: TOWELS | 


Vastly superior to the mon towel. A heavy weav 
firm, yet of we nde pare Stimulates local circu 
lation wit hout my @ the de ote ate tissues of the skin 

Many beautuu! © of artestic desiga in non-fading 
tints. Sold only in Seonetene mt Stores with an absolute 
money-back quarante re. Send for “ Bathing for Beauty,” 
& fascinating story of the bath. Free on Request 


Cobummbic Towel Mails. WH. & AE Margerisen & Co., Philadelphia 
New York Office, 01 Leonard St 
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SALT-WATER DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from Page 10) 




















Golf Shoe 


$6.50 
Delivered 


Men's Sizes 
5% to 1! 


Light, strong, pliable, this shoe gives real ease 
and comfort in playing. Offers firm support to 
the foot, and exceeds in durability the ordinary 


of Eastwood Play Shoe leather, smoke 
chrome gray color) unlined. Outing cut, 
laces low in front no binding over top of foot 
Best oak or d inner and outer soles. Fitted with 
hob nails or removable screw golf apuds. Broad 
heel, with she wank designed to give full support 
Play Shoe leather does not become hard after 
wetting; cleans casily with soap and water wil 
stand hard wear and continue to look good 
Sizes 5, to! a, wan De ea et ga 
spuds, delivered, $6 50 
Also made withe ut heels of epude as a Play Shoe 
“for boys who a hard m their shoes"’ and for 
men at work or pla 
Youths’ Sises, § to 13's, delivered, $3.50 
Boys’ Sizes, it oo 4.00 
Men's Sizes, 5 » 4.50 
Same with Fist, Brood ‘Hee, 2 5.80 


Fall Bootiet om request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. SG Fy 


The Home of Good ma 











A bell jangled in the bowels of the Sea 
Fox, her great screw churned the water and 
she shot out from the Retriever. 

“That’s right! Go clear over to China, 
and expect me to haggle with this man 
through the megaphone, eh?” Matt roared 
at his mate. “Back up again!” 

“I tell you, Matt, there isn’t the slightest 
use hanging round for us,”” Murphy warned 
the towboat skipper. “I wouldn’t let the 
ship be held 7 by anybody, least of all a 
towboat man 

“Well, when the Inokout on Point Reyes 
teleph oned into our office that the Re- 
triever was inside the Point, I made up my 
— I'd come out and get her, and I don’t 

- pkg disappointed. I'll just wait 
Pnitl you drift into the breakers, and then 
you'll do business with me, never fear.” 

“G’wan!” snorted Murphy. “How’s 
Cappy Ricks, the old villain?” 

“He’s fine, Mike. He wanted me to 
work for him, but I don’t like his general 
manager— Mr. Olson, full speed ahead or 
you'll smash our stern against this barken- 
tine. Steady! That’s better. Astern a tri- 
fle. Steady! Mike, how’ve you been since 
I saw you last?’ 


Vv 

KINNER,” said Cappy Ricks, “I was 

called out of my bed at five o’clock 
this morning by the night operator at the 
Merchants’ Exchange. He told me our Re- 
triever was in the breakers just south of 
Point Reyes, but that a tug was standing 
by. What have you heard since?” 

“She drifted in there in a calm last night, 
sir,” Mr. Skinner replied. “‘ Fortunately the 
Point Reyes lookout had reported her early 
yesterday evening, and one of the Red 
Stack tugs—the Sea Fox—took a chance 
and went out seeking. Lucky thing for 


us 

“The tug hauled her off then?” 

PP. a line aboard just in time. I 4 a 
ephone message from Captain Murph 
eiggs Wharf ten minutes ago. 

Retriews is anchored in the fairway.” 

“What tug did you say it was?”” Cappy 
queried. 

“The Sea Fox.” 

“That’s Matt Peasley’s command,’ Cappy 
mused. “Lucky? I should say we are! It’s 
up to the master of the tug very frequently 
whether, under such conditions, his task 
has been a mere towage job at the going 
rates or a salvage proposition to be settled 
in court. I dare say Matt will give us the 
benefit of the doubt and call it towage.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself!” Skinner 
snapped. “It’s salvage; Murphy said so. 


| After he got close in Peasley refused to name 
| a price and came aboard and made Murphy 
| sign a paper acknowledging that his ship 


was in distress and dire peril, before. she 
would even put a line aboard him 
“Wow! Wow! The oe tony company 
will libel the ship now, and sue us for fifty 
thousand dollars’ salvage on vessel and 
,” and Cappy groaned, for he owned 
. “By George!” he continued. “I 
didn’t think Matt would do anything like 
that tome. No, sir! If anybody had told 
me that boy could be such an ingrate I'd 
have told him ——” 
A youth entered Cappy’s office uninvited. 
“Captain Peasley to see you, sir,”’ he said. 
“Show the infernal fellow in,” rasped 
Cappy, and Matt Peasley stalked into the 


aT ‘should like to see you privately, Mr. 
Ricks,” he announced, and cast a signifi- 
cant glance at Skinner, who took the hint 
and left the room at once. 
Matt sat down. “Well,” he said, “I 


| guess the tug Sea Fox and owners, together 


with her doughty skipper and crew, will 
finger some of your bane -earned dollars be- 
fore long, Mr. Ricks. I pulled your barken- 
tine Retriever out of the breakers this morn- 
ing. In fifteen minutes she would have 
been on the beach and a total loss—and I 


| have a document, signed by Captain Mur- 
| phy and his mates, to prove it. I offered 


the pig-headed fellow a tow at ten o’clock 
the night before, but he declined it—try- 
ing to save a few dollars, of course—so 
when I had him where he had to have my 
services —— 

“Well!” Cappy snapped, “send your 
owners round and we'll try to settle out of 
7. If they’re hogs we'll fight "em, that’s 
all. 

And if you do you'll get licked. We'll 

t a quarter of the value of that vessel and 

er cargo. She's easily worth fifty thousand 
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dollars and her cargo is worth thirty thou- 
sand more—that’s eighty thousand, and a 
quarter of eighty thousand dollars is twenty 
thousand.” 

“You'll have to fight for it, I tell you,” 
Cappy reiterated. 

ere is no necessity for a fight, Mr. 
Ricks. It all rests with me whether this is 
a salvage job or just a plain towing job at 
the customary rates.’ 

Cappy looked at his ex-skipper keenly. 

“Matt,” he charged, “you’ve got a 
scheme. You want something.” 

“IT do; I want to save you a lot of fuss and 
worry and expense. In return I want you 
to do something for me.” 

“T'll doit, Matt. What is the program?” 

“Give me that twenty thousand dollars 
= justly owe me—twenty thousand dol- 

ars I have to my credit on your books, 
which you are withholding just because you 
have the power to withhold it.” 

“ And in return 

“T’ll tear up the deadly document I ex- 
torted from Murphy and report a mere 
towage job to my owners.” 

Cappy pressed the push-button and a boy 
appeared. 

“Tell Mr. Skinner I want to see him,” 
he ordered, and an instant later Mr. Skin- 
ner entered. “Skinner,” said Cappy, “draw 
a check for twenty thousand in favor of 
Matt Peasley, and charge it to his account.” 

“And then send it over to the bank and 
certify it,”” Matt added, “because before I 
get through with you, Mr. Ricks, you'll be 
tempted to stop payment on it, if I know 
you—and I think I do.” 

Half an hour later Cappy handed Matt 
Peasley a certified check for twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and in exchange the latter 
handed Cappy the only proof the Red 
Stack people would have had, over and 
above the contradictory testimony of the 
crews of the respective vessels, that the serv- 
ices of their tug constituted salvage and 
not towage. Cappy read it, tore it into 
shreds and glared at Matt Peasley. 

“Matt,” he said very solemnly, “I’m 
glad this thing happened. I’ve always had 
a good opinion of you, but now I know that 
though you have many excellent qualities 
you do not possess that quality which above 
all others I require in an employee or a son- 
in-law. 

“You aren’t loyal. You had the sweet- 
est case of salvage against our vessel that 
any man could go into court with, and you 
kicked it away like that, just for your own 
selfish ends. You sacrificed your shipmates, 
who would have been awarded a pro rata 
of the salvage, and you were false to the 
trust your owners reposed in you.” 

Cappy stood up, his face pale with fury, 
and shook an admonitory finger under Matt 
Peasley’s nose. 

“That act, sir, is an index of your true 
character,” he thundered. “A master who 
will deceive his owners, who will be false 
to their interests, is a scoundrel, sir; do you 
hear me?—a scoundrel. You will oblige me, 
sir, by refraining from any attentions to my 
daughter in the future. To think that you 
have descended to such a petty, miserable 
subterfuge to trick me and rob your owners! 
Thank God, I have found you out in time!” 

“Yes, isn’t it fortunate?”” Matt answered 
humorously. “And if you get any angrier 
you'll bust an artery and die.” 

“Out of my office!’”” Cappy raved; for 
though he was a business man, and never 
hesitated to do business in a businesslike 
way, he was the soul of business honor, and 
in all his life he had never taken a mean or 
unfair advantage of those who trusted him. 
The knowledge that Matt Peasley had done 
such a thing filled him with rage not un- 
mixed with sorrow. 

“T’ll be gone in s minute,” Matt replied 
gently; “only before I go permit me to tell 
you something, and on my honor as a man 
and 2 sailor I assure you I speak the truth. 
Tit wens t a salvage job at all.” 

Matt repeated the statement. Cappy 
blinked and clawed at his whiskers. 

“Oh,” hesaid presently, “I had forgotten 
that you and Captain Murphy were once 
shipmates. And so that fellow Murphy 
stood in with you to work a hocus-pocus 
= on me, eh?” he thundered. “By 

odfrey, I'll fire him for it!”’ and he rushed 
to the office door, opened it and called to 
Skinner: “Skinner, Murphy is to be fired. 
Attend to it.”” Then he closed the door 
again and faced Matt Peasley. 
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lf you fed your horse once a week 
how long would he last? 


AOR GAUGE 


Your tires need air just as your 
horse needs hay 


You can't expect them to last un 
less you keep them inflated to the 
pressure recommended by the tire 
manufacturer 


TWITCHELL 
AIRGAUGE | 


will tell you if yourtires are pumped 


up to the prescribed pressure | 
$/. At Your Dealer or 


THE TWITCHELL’ GAUGE CO. 
1208a Michigan Ave., CHICAGO (§ 
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constructive interests, the desire to accompl 
the determination to achieve? Has he the acade 
and manual training, with the requisite vigor of bo 


and balance of mind, to make these things possible 


Investigate BOYLAND 22) S202 PSE 


now for a few boys under fourteen. For particulars addr 


PRINCE C. HOPKINS, Ph. B., A. M., Santa Barbara, California 
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“Murphy is to be reinstated,” Matt as- 
sured Cappy, “for the reason that Murphy 
was in deadly earnest when he signed that 
paper. In five minutes he would have been 
a skipper without a ship, and he knew it. 
If you fire Murphy you do a fine man a 
te srrible injustice.”’ 

“Well, how in blue blazes did he get so 
close to the beach and let himself into your 
clutches?” Cappy raved. 

“He couldn't answer that question, sir. 
He doesn’t know. He thinks the current set 
him in there. It didn’t. I set him in there.” 

“You set him in?" Cappy queried in- 
credulously. 

“T set him in. I kept backing up on his 
starboard counter, ostensibly to dicker with 
him, and as soon as I had the stern of my 
tug within a few feet of the Retriever I'd 
signal my mate at the wheel, he’d give the 
engineer full speed ahead—-why, you have 
no idea of the force of the quick water 
thrown back from that big towing propeller 
of the Sea Fox. The rush of it just swung 
the Retriever’s nose slowly toward the 
beach and kicked her ahead fifteen or 
twenty feet, and then her sheer momentum 
carried her thirty yards farther. By that 
time I was backed up to her again, bargain- 
ing with Murphy, and ready for another 
kick. It was easier after the flood tide set 
in, and I kept at her all night long, and 
gradually kicked her into the breakers, 
where I wanted her. I knew Murphy would 
listen to reason then. So you see, Mr 
Ricks, it wasn’t a salvage job, _and I didn’t 
be tray my Owners at all 

“You Yankee thief!” Cappy yelled, and 
dashed at Matt, to enfold his son-in-law-to- 
be in a paternal embrace. “Oh, Matt, my 
boy, why do you want to be a tugboat 
man when I need a man with your brains? 
Why don’t you be sensible and listen to 
reason?” 

Matt held the old man off at arm's length 
and grinned at him affectionately. 

“It’s worth twenty thousand dol 
get the better of you, sir,”’ he said. 

Cappy sat down very suddenly. 

“ Ah, yes,” hesaid. “Speaking of money 
reminds me: What did you intend doing 
with that twenty thousand dollars?” 

“Well, [thought at first I'd go into the 
shipping business for myself 

“Skitfs or gasoline launches 
Cappy twitted him. 

“But you seem bent on having your way, 
and Florry is making such a fuss, I suppose 
I'll have to give in to you after all.”’ 

Matt stepped to the door, opened it and 
called: ‘Mr. Skinner!” 

Mr. Skinner looked up from 
by the window. “ Well, sir! 
haughtily. 

“Murphy 
swered. 

“Indeed! And by whose orders?” 

“Mine! I’m the port captain of the Blue 
Star Navigation Company, and, beginning 
now, I’m going to do all the hiring and fir 
ing of captains.” 

Mr. Skinner turned pale. He started 
from his chair and made two steps toward 
Cappy Ricks’ office, firmly resolved to pre- 
sent his resignation then and there. At the 
door, however, he thought better of it, hesi- 
tated, returned to his desk and sat down 
again, for he had suddenly remembered, 
and, remembering, discovered that Cappy 
Ricks had laid upon him a burden that must 
be reckoned with—-the burden of his own 
future. He flushed and bit his lips; then, 
feeling Matt Peasley’s eyes boring into the 
small of his back, he turned and said: 

“| have every reason to believe, Captain 
Peasley, that you are the right man in the 
right place.” 

Matt advanced upon him and held out 
his hand. 

“Mr. Ricks has always bragged that you 
could think quicker and act quicker in an 
emergency than any man he ever knew 
He’s right, you can. Suppose we bury that 
pick-handle, Mr. Skinner?’ 

Mr. Skinner’s lips twitched in a wry 
smile, but he took Matt Peasley’s hand and 
wrung it heartily, not because he loved 
Matt Peasley or ever would, but because he 
had a true appreciation of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s philosophy to the effect that a house 
divided against itself must surely fall. “‘I'm 
sure we'll get along famously together,”’ he 
said 

“You know it,”” Matt answered heartily, 
and ste pped back into C appy ’s office. 
fell,” said Cappy, “that was mighty 
done, Matt. Thank you. So you 


lars to 


which?” 


his desk 


* he demanded 


is not to be fired,” Matt an- 


well 


think you'll quit the Sea Fox and be my 
port captain, eh?” 
“T think so, sir.” 
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lave they poor appetites Are they backward in school 
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Get Good Light ! 
Business Men: Are your employees doing less work than 
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Stores, Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs: Are your patrons 
thle to see easily and comfortably? Would vou like them t 
tay longer, or buy more, or enjoy themselves better 
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Get Good Light 


Poor light, poor health, poor work, and high 
Why have 
ient, costly light, when you can “‘get good light’ 
vy some simple changes in your equipment? 
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ell as you expect, when the fault is due to poor light 


vour emplovees for not doing as 
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\lba Lighting Equipment makes it easy to ‘Get Good Light.” 
\lba makes the light do its best and kind to 
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‘*I’m glad the varnish is Valspar”’ 


Weil said! Ordinary varnish on floors and woodwork would be 
quickly ruined by conditions like these. 


The average bath room gets very hard usage. Try as you will, you 
can’t avoid splashing the floor and walls. Use Valspar, the absolute/) 
waterproof varnish, and stop worrying about wet woodwork. A 
Valsparred bath room is just as waterproof as one of expensive tile. 





VALENTINE'S 


The Varneh That Won't Turn White 


Che durability and waterproof certainty of Valspar make it an ideal 
finish for all rooms in the house—the Library, Dining Room, 
Kitchen, Pantry, Hallways and 
Stairs, Porch Ceiling and Furni- 
April 20, 1915 ture, —in fact wherever varnish is 
needed, indoors and out. 
You will know where to buy 
Valspar by the signs and displays 
in the dealer’s window. 


Special Trial Offer 


If you will send us 10c. 
mailing, we will forward a small can of 
Valspar — enough to varnish a table or 
chair. Then you can see for yourself 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
458 Fourrn Ave., New Yor Ciry 


carer, Manufacturers of High-grade 
"armishes in the World 


Read this letter 


le of Valapar was received 

1ish a dining room table 

nd t ce leaves and a buffet 

Vr side ntial Timber" and 

save laundry by using doilies 

» day. When the aforesaid 
«they will) food and drink, i 
can wash it clean and no 

on the table--metther + ur 

hiny nor streaked 


sume to me. The wall around to cover cost of 
» 1s always she paren walter erape 
1 bought two pint can 
nd gave the wall fous cet from the 
floor twe coats That was four p+ 1g0 
five baths have been taken — steam from the 
heated water has been on i, and not a mark 
how Our oldest lad wants me to 
hang @ sign out “ Valsparring Done 


LAN IE 


OEP TES 


Thank you for the generous sample and the 
booklet wiih suggestions. 


With every good wish for your success 


a icy Nery oe MAREN TIMES nc 


Signed) Mus. CHARLES R. AUSTIN Boston Etablished 1232 Amsterdam 
R. F. D. Box 170. San Fernando, Cal 
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W. P. Fuccer & Co., San Francisco and principal 
Coast Cities 
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Greater Earning Power 


will be yours if you prepare 
for some specific work—some 
distinct profession. A college 
education will help you get 
into the “big money” class. 


E’LL PROVIDE the College Education in return for 

spare-time work on your part— which you can do 

this Fall — getting subscriptions and renewals for The 

Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 

and The Country Gentleman. Write for our booklet, 
An Education Without Cost. 

Educational Division, Box 43 
| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Well, I do not, Matt. 


how. You're a little too uppish yet, Matt. 


You must be chastened, and the only way | 


to chasten a man and make him humble 
is to turn him loose to fight with the pack 
for a while. Consequentl: 


twenty thousand away from you so fast 


that you won’t know it’s going till it’s gone. | 


But the loss will do you a heap of good 
and I guess Florry can wait a while.” 

He paused and eyed Matt meditative ly 
for fully a minute. 

“And you kicked my barkentine ashore 
with the quick water from your tug’s pro- 
peller,” he mused aloud. “Got her where 
you wanted her—and Murphy didn’t sus- 
pect! He laid it to the current!” Cappy 
shook his head. “A dirty Yankee trick,” 
he continued, “and I love you for it—in 
fact, it breaks my heart not to make good 
that grandstand play you just pulled on 
Skinner, but I’ve changed my mind about 
hiring you yet. I’m just going to sit back 
and have some fun watching you defend 
that little old twenty thousand dollars I 
just gave you. Do you know, Matt, that 
I never knew a man to save up a thousand 
dollars, by denying himself many things, 
that he didn't invest the thousand in a wild- 
cat mine or a dry oil well? Ah, Matt, it’s 
those first few dollars that come so hard and 
go so easy that break most men’s hearts; 
but here you are with twenty thousand that 
came so easy I’ve just naturally got to see 
how hard they go! You'll be worth more 
money to me, Matt, and you'll be a safer 
man to handle this business when I’m gone, 
if you go out and play the game for a while 
by yourself. You have a secret itching to 
do it anyhow, Matt, and in surrendering 
to me just now you went down with your 
colors flying. You just wanted to be kind 
to the old man, didn’t you? Well, I appre- 
ciate it, Matt, because I’m an old man, and 
I know how hard it is for a boy to yield to 
an old man’s wishes; but youth must be 
served, and God forbid that I should rob 
you of the joy of the conflict, my boy. 


When you're busted flat and need some | 


more money, you may have it up to the 
amount to your credit on our books. And 
when that’s gone I guess you'll make a 
better port captain than you will this morn- 


| ing. Does that program suit you better 


than the one I originally outlined?” 

Matt flushed and hung his head in em- 
barrassment, but answered truthfully: 
= Yes, sir. 

“Very well,” said Cappy, relapsing into 
one of his frequent colloquialisms, “go to 
it, boy. Eat it up.” 


Tar Vapor for Fuel 


HE steel works in Gary, Indiana, by a 

curious train of circumstances ean to- 
day claim the credit for keeping some thou- 
sands of Belgians from starvation. 

In the big coke ovens of Gary much tar 
is produced as a by-product of the coke, 
and while endeavoring to develop some 
way of using this tar profitably instead of 
selling it at a low figure the engineers hit 
on the idea of burning the tar in blast fur- 
naces to supply the heat for making steel. 
The idea proved reasonably practicable 
under the conditions at Gary, though it has 
not yet come into very general application. 

Last spring the manager of a great steel 
plant in Belgium, which is located well 
back of the fighting line and so is under 
German control, decided to make every 
effort to reopen his plant for the sole pur- 
pose of giving work to the starving people 
of the neighborhood. Investigation shcwed 
that suitable coal for his blast furnaces 
was not obtainable, but plenty of this by- 
product tar could be had. The manager is 
one of the leading metallurgists of Eurcpe, 
in touch with the latest developments of the 
industry, and so he had heard of the use 
of tar in blast furnaces at Gary. 

Following out the Gary system as he 
knew it, he reconstructed a blast furnace 
into which tar could be sprayed. From the 
first it proved a success, and his plant 
reopened with work for many people. Re- 
cently he has equipped another and larger 
furnace for tar, so that the works are pro- 
ducing nearly one hundred tons of steel a 
day. 


The fact of the | 
| matter is, your business education is now | 
about to commence, and about two minutes | 
ago I suddenly decided that you might as | 
| well pay for it with your own money. I | 
| have no doubt such a course will meet with | 
| the approval of your independent spirit any- | 


I’m going to | 
turn you loose, Matt; thereare some wolves | 
along California Street that will take your | 
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CAMEO 


The Miracle of 


Printing Papers 


On the lustreless surface 
of CAMEO paper, half- 
tones acquire the deep, 
beautiful values of photo- 
gravures, type gains 
greater legibility and color 
work often surpasses the 
original painting. 

A booklet on CAMEO 
looks too good to throw 
away. 

CAMEO is a Warren 
Standard. Therefore its 
excellence and printing 
qualities are dependable 


and uniform. 





Send for our DeLuxe 
Portfolio of Warren’s 
Standard Coated Printing 
Papers. It will give you 
many hints on how to 
get the utmost value out 


of your printed &p)> 
Sp) 


matter. 

S. D. WARREN & CO. 
Ad he des: of iw Ad, A in Coated 
and Uncoated Printing Papers 
162 Devonshire St., Boston. Mass. 


“Constant Excellence of Product— 
The Highest Type of Competition ” 
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Cut 

Your Children’s 
Shoe Bill With 

E. C. Skuffer Shoes 


Active feet of boys and girls mean large 
expense to the family budget. Bigger the 
family, bigger the expense. Longer the 
shoes wear, less the expense. 

E. C. SKUFFERS outwear most shoes 
because they have a sole especially pre 
pared to wear, which will really outwear 
three ordinary soles. Cost one-third less, 
as flexible as a glove, and made over 
Nature’s last, with plenty of room for the 
toes and growing active foot. Just the 
kind of a shoe recommended for little feet 
by the best orthopedic surgeons. 











No seams to chafe or wear out stockings 
Strongly sewed and handsomely made 

Will cut down the shoe expense of any 
large family. 

Ask your dealer for the E.C.SKUFFERS 
and look for this trade mark on the sole 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
Sizes 9 to 2, $2.00 per pair. Let us send 
youa catalog that will tell you all about 
the merits of our shoes and our different 
styles. Address 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE COMPANY 
East Boston, Mass. 

















EVERY SPARE HOUR 


is worth from fifty cents to two dollars. Let us tell yo 
how you can make money in your leisure time. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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The“Tudor” 


H Mew Thin Model 


Howard Watch 


Solid-Gold, Flat-Back In the Style of Henry MIL 


HIS is the first new model that the E. HOWARD Watch 
Works has had the honor of offering to the public 
for nearly two years. The price is Fifty-five dollars. 


The marked tendency toward small sizes and thin 
models with the finer trade, places the HOWARD at 


ished Americans since 1842 
, experts and advanced horologists value 
it for its exquisite workmanship and its practical time- 
keeping qualities 


Whether for rough service 


has been carried by distingu 


of the HOWARD horologists to produce extra-thin 
watches with the highest degree of time-keeping quality 

The new “Tudor” is guaranteed to be full 
HOWARD Standard —though smaller by 
meter than the smallest HOWARD heretofore produced; 
flat and very compact. It has seventeen jewels, 
justed to three positions, temperature and isochronism. 

Drawing its inspiration from one of the most virile 
periods of art, the ““Tudor’’ revives fine traditions in 
watch design that had almost been lost—the antique 
pendant and tapered winding crown—the clear nu- 
merals and graceful hands—the bezel, a slender frame 
to the pure white dial. 

With the informed, it is needless to refer to the 
precedence of the HOWARD among the fine watches 
of the world. It was the first American Watch, an« 


in the field, or the 
of the laboratory, the HOWARD is 
the most practical timepiece 
carry in his pocket 

The ““Tudor” sells for $55. Your representative 
will doubtless have a few of these 


delicate exactions 


HOWARD jeweler 
watches on exhibition 
early reservation, owing to the limited number, and the 


new HOWARD 


A HOWARD Watch 
pay for it—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at $40, 
to the 23-jewel in 18-K gold case at $170 
EDWARD HOWARD model at $350 


is always worth what you 


“,§ HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A New Idea of 
Restful Sleep 


a new sense of restfulness—that’s 
what you will experience the first 
time you sleep on a ‘‘Way Sagless 
Spring.”’ 


Your shoulders and hips will sink with a gentle, yield- 
ing pressure. ‘That cramped feeling you've been 
accustomed to will be missing. If you have ever 
slept on a sagging bedspring you will note, with a 
feeling of relief, the absence of that unpleasant pull- 
ing the tendency of the spring to roll 
you toward the center—into a cramped position 
Ona 


sensation, 


you relax completely — just let go of yourself. 


tension 


adjusts itself to the shape of the body, adding a delightful sense of luxurious comfort. 


It does not roll occupants toward the center. 


he secret of these comfort and rest features is found in our unique patented construction 


book, *" Where Good Sleep Begins.’ 
The *“ Way Sagless”’ is made entirely of metal 


germ-proot 


It has a firm but flexible cable edge that keeps you from bumping on 


the side rails. 


There are no loose strands, no open links, no exposed sharp corners 


to tear the bedding 


Made to fit wood, iron or brass beds —all sizes. 


Quarter Century Guaranty 


The sagless feature, the supreme comfort, the perfect restfulness 
all of its many desirable features are guaranteed to you for 25 


years —9,000 nights. Our guaranty tag is attached 
*“Way Sagless Spring.’’ 


Price $8.00 


$9.00 West of f° cf 
the Rocky ’ 


f 
Mountains ae / 
Ae /) 


perfectly sanitary 
k:very part easily reached when dusting. 
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Every muscle and nerve releases its 
No matter what position you assume, or how frequently you move, the spring 


It’s noiseless too. 


clearly explained in our free 


Try It For 30 Nights 


Ask any “‘ Way” dealer to send you a ‘* Way Sagless Spring”’ 
‘The name is on the frame, if it’s the genuine. Sleep on it 30 nights. 
If you can part with the ““ Way Sagless”’ after that trial, your money 
will be refunded cheerfully 


on trial 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


““Where Good Sleep Begins.’’ Sleep is one of the most important 
If you do not awake in the morning refreshed, 
alert, clear-headed This book will tell 
you some interesting things about sleep and how to get the most 
benefit from it 


factors in our lives 
there’s something wrong. 


to every genuine 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRANCH FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES at Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Dallas, Denver, Seattle, Spokane, 
Portland and Buffalo. 


MADE AND SOLD IN: 


North Atlantic States by 
Dixie Cotten Felt Mattress Co. 
New York 


Canada by 
George Gale & Sons 
Waterville, Quebec 


To Dealers: 


Thousands of furniture 

men have found this one 

ot the 

easiest-sold articles they ever 

handled. There are some towns 

in which we can grant exclusive 

agencies. Write our Minneapolis 
office today for our proposition. 


fastest - moving, 


Occupants 
Do Not Roll to Centre 





That is what happened: I tried it vica- 
riously. I took a thirsty friend in, walked 
up to the bar, said “Soda”! to the smil- 
ing and buxom young person who was 
behind the bar, and everything happened 
according to description. Also, other 
drinks can be obtained in that way—not 
only in that hotel but in other hotels in 
Moscow. The man from the street, how- 
ever, cannot get drinks. And all the Mos- 
cow wine shops are closed and sealed, with 
curtains drawn. 

It is the same in the restaurants. The 
head waiter asked whether we would enjoy 
a little claret. He brought it in a pitcher, 
and it resembled red krass. Champagne 
looks like yellow krass, and so on. It is 
about the same in Warsaw and in other 
cities; if you are looking for drink, and will 
pay for it, you can get it on the sneak. 
There is no open sale and very little open 
consumption. During all the time I was in 
Russia I saw but one drunken man. He 
was making unsteady progress on a street 
in Moscow. The people stopped and stared 
at him as though he was a freak—and it 
was less than a year before the time I saw 
him that drunken men were about as 
numerous in Russia as sober men. 

However, in spite of their sudden ascent 
of the water wagon and their notable and 
earnest stay there, their enthusiasm over 
it, and their self-praise for it, and self- 
satisfaction and virtuous superiority over 
it, it must be admitted that a party of 
Russians trying to be merry and bright in 
a café over a pitcher of foaming chor’ny 
kvass, or krahs’ny kvass, or svet’ly kvass— 
black, or red, or light—is a sed effair. 
Kvass is a little sweet and a little bitter. 
Its chief quality is that it is wet. Black 
kvass is made from black bread, red kvrass 
from cranberries, and light krass, which is 
a pale amber in color, from rye. 

The Russians buy it in glass pitchers and 
it is rather rich and appetizing in color, 
especially the red. They consume great 
quantities of it, but it does not push things 
along at all. It is merely a drink. They 
solemnly raise their glasses, toast one 
another and try to be gay; but there is not 
much doing at a café party on a kvass basis. 
It neither cheers nor inebriates. Some- 
times they take the red kvass or the light 
kvass and make imitation claret and hock 
cups with it, sticking in slices of fruit and 
sprigs of green; but it is kvass just the 
same, and krass it remains, however dis- 
guised. It is all they can get ordinarily and 
they take it heroically. 


The Cups That Cheer Not 


Naturally there came on the market 
many substitutes for liquor. I counted 
twenty-six different kinds in the window of 
a former wine shop. The soft-drink makers 
have gone to extreme pains to delude the 
Russians into thinking they are getting 
what they cannot get. They = up their 
decoctions in champagne bottles and 
Rhine-wine bottles, and in other similar 
flasks; and the labels imitate the labels of 
the good old stuff that was in the bottles in 
the good old days. Most of these delusions 
are made of grape juice—some aérated, 
some treated with gas, and some flat and 
insipid. One drink is called Champagne 
Belgique. It is put up in an ordinary quart 
champagne bottle and is grape juice vital- 
ized with gas. Another favorite is called 
Apple Wine. This is cider that has been 
aérated. In addition to these there are a 
score more, all looking, on the exterior of 
the flasks, like the real thing, but all being 
very far from the real thing as to contents. 
Mineral waters have a great boom. There 
are several very good Russian waters and 
they are largely sold. 

And, of course, naturally inclined thereto 
anyhow, the Russian sought even greater 
surcease in chai—tea. In the old days the 
Russians consumed an enormous amount of 
tea. Now the amount they take is incred- 
ible. Russian tea is served in glasses, with 
a slice of lemon and a lump of sugar. The 
Russian sits about the tea shops, in the 
cafés and in the hotels, and drinks tea for 
want of anything better. Also, he supplies 
some of the fermentation that alcohol used 
to give by taking four or five pieces of 
peerozhnee which, as nearly as I can get it, 
is the generic name for all sorts of cakes, 
tarts, pastries and other sweet things. 
Coffee in Russian style is the familiar café 
au lait of France—coffee with milk. It is 
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not so popular as tea, though it is drunk to 
some extent in the cafés. 

Tea—notwithstanding the substitutes for 
strong drink that have been put on the mar- 
ket—which was once the solace of the Rus- 
sian, has now become his solace and his 
sustenance. He drinks his tea and wonders 
whether the wine shops ever will open again; 
but he does it, though not cheerfully, with 
a certain sort of melancholy acquiescence 
in his martyrdom. He is rather proud of 
himself in a sad and sentimental way. He 
would prefer wine. He would esteem a glass 
or two of vodka with his sakuska, his caviar, 
his herring, his salad, his cold meat, and his 
forty kinds of pickled and smoked fish, 
which he likes before he gets at the regular 
business of dining and lunching; but nitch- 
evo!—It is nothing!—what’s the use? A 
dreamy fatalist is the Russian. What is, is! 
And there you are! 

Officially the Czar is given entire credit for 
this most astonishing change in the national 
habit of Russia—this change from a nation 
of drinkers to a nation of nondrinkers. 
Sazonow, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
one of the leading statesmen of Russia, said 
to me when we were discussing the matter: 


Who Deserves the Credit? 


“It was all done by our great and good 
Czar. He originated the reform and he has 
carried it through to its present successful 
position. It may be that we shall allow the 
sale of light wines and beer after the war is 
over—I cannot say. That is a subject for 
future decision by the Czar; but I am quite 
sure that vodka has gone from Russia for- 
ever. There will be no more of that.” 

This view of the initiative by the Czar is 
quite generally expressed by the official 
class; but the army claims that the Czar 
was induced to issue his edict by the Grand 
Duke Nikolai, who is the commander in 
chief of the Russian forces. The army men 
say the Grand Duke, knowing how vodka 
had affected the soldiers in the army in 
former times, and how it had decreased 
their effectiveness, practically compelled the 
Czar to issue the edict—even against the 
advice of the financiers, who did not see how 
the loss in imperial revenues from vodka 
could be made up. 

I do not know how much the Grand Duke 
had to do with it, or how little. It certainly 
is well enough established that the Russian 
soldier is a far better soldier without vodka 
than he was with vodka. That admits of no 
argument. Also, it is quite as certain that 
the Grand Duke is uncompromising in his 
insistence that the officers and men in his 
forces shall observe the edict strictly. 

Still, it makes no particular difference 
who initiated the plan. The Czar certainly 
put it into execution and thereby created 
a new national spirit for Russia, a spirit of 
temperance with which the Russians are 
very well pleased—congratulatory of them- 
selves—and which will continue to have a 
most beneficial effect on the prosperity of 
the country and the well-being of the people. 

There is a Russian sect, or party, called 
the Tresveniki, which preaches temper- 
ance. It has many adherents. After the 
first few weeks of prohibition the Tres- 
veniki set about preparing a petition to the 
Czar asking that the sale of vodka should 
be forbidden forever. As it stood, the 
Czar’s prohibition was merely for the dura- 
tion of the war; and there were many who 
said that, in view of the great war debt 
Russia inevitably must incur, it would be 
necessary to go back to the sale of vodka 
for revenue. 

The Tresveniki presented their petition 
to the Czar after three months of prohibi- 
tion—or almost three months. The Czar 
received the petition and said: 

“Before I received your petition I had 
decided on total prohibition.” 

Temperance—the drinking reform—was 
a widely discussed and strongly agitated 
subject before this present situation was 
made possible. There were many temper- 
ance organizations aside from the Tres- 
veniki. Many vodka shops had been closed. 
Still, Russia was a long way from even 
moderate drinking. Russia was a drunken 
nation. Then came the war and the reform, 
and now Russia and the Russians are wait- 
ing to see what will happen after the war 
That is the great question. It is well enough 
settled that, no matter how long the war 
may last, Russia can continue to be comfort- 
able without drink. Also, it is incontestably 
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The PATHE © =} Palbeobone 


The Perfect Phonograph, 
that gives Absolutely Life- 
like Reproduction of Voice 


or Instrument 


,OR many years inventors and manufacturers have 
been trying to create a perfect mechanism that would 
reproduce naturally the human voice or musical instru- 
ments. At last the problem has been solved by the 
PATHE BROTHERS, of international fame, who 
through their genius have with marvelous fidelity 
actually duplicated the soft, vibratory tones of violin and 
‘cello, the full, strong melody of the orchestra or band, and 


every tone color and shading of the voice. 


This result is achieved through the PATHE system of 
reproducing sound, chiefly by the use of 


A HIGHLY POLISHED 
ROUND GENUINE SAPPHIRE 


which transmits the sound waves from beth sides and 
the bottom of the record. This sapphire lasts a lifetime. 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 


Another feature of the PATHE PATHEPHONE 
an ingenious device for shading and controlling the ral § 
according to one’s own interpretation of the music. 


THE PATHE PATHEPHONE 
Plays All Makes of Disc Records 


The PATHE record ¢ atalog contains over 96,000 selections, 
the largest in the world. It is varied and complete and contain 
selections from all the famous bands, orchestras and musical 
orgs inizatiors, as well as the and 
singers in the world. 


PATHE PATHEPHONE prices, $15 to $200 
PATHE Double Disc Records, 75¢ to $2.50 


greatest concert opera 





Exclusive Jobbing Territories 


Open i ina Few Advantageous Sections of the United States 








PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
29 West 38th Street New York City 
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| settled until after the war. 


EVENING POST 


established that Russia is far better advan- | 
taged, both morally and financially, than | 
when vodka was sold. Russia has a certain | 
thrift and prosperity she never would have | 
if vodka was procurable as before. 
But does Russia want to be completely a 
prohibition country, or is it the plan only to 
rohibit vodka and allow light wines and 
rtobesold? That isa cape which is 
not yet settled; and probably it will not be 
There are a 


great many Russians who think wines and 


1 | beers should be allowed. There are a t | 


Edison’s First Lamp 1879 


Your Boy-Your Girl 


PUT THE EXAMPLE OF EDISON'S PERSEVERANCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE THEM 


You parents remember about Edison’s discovery of 
the Incandescent Lamp — how 36 years ago he saw the 
first glow of light in his first lamp—the forefather of the 
EDISON MAZDA Lamp of today which gives you for 10c 
as much light as you had to pay $1.00 for in years gone by. 


October 2ist—EDISON DAY—commemoraies this invention. We 
want the help of the boys and girls of America in bringing about 
the widespread understanding and celebration of this day. To 
secure their codperation we are offering $2500 worth of substantial 
prizes in a big country-wide contest. 


There is nothing for — boy or at to buy. No details, no 
reports. No resp by boy, girl or parent. 


Have your son or daughter write for details 


—and complete list of over 2000 PRIZES wi:ich range all the way 
from the choice of a $275 Indian Motorcycle and a * Edison 
Cabinet Phonograph with $75 worth of records, down to Canoes, 
Kodaks, Watches, Toilet Sets, Footballs, Musical Instr ts, 
etc. Cash given those who prefer to buy their own prizes. 
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boys and girls 
FREE in con- 


nection with 


EDISON 
DAY 


OCTOBER 2isr 
on oe ce 


Bagper ond Berry's 
Hockey Skates 








Age makes no difference: Every boy or girl under 18 years in 
the U.S. has an Equal Chance. 


We furnish, entirely free of charge, cards for boys and girls to 
distribute. These cards when turned in by persons buying lamps 
between September 2ist and October 2ist, EDISON DAY, count 
points for the distributor. The earlier you get started the more 
cards you can distribute and the more points you stand to win, 
80 we emphasize the importance of starting right away. 


Send at once for Free Illustrated Catalog of Prizes 


It pictures and describes in detail each of the Big Prizes and 
tells how easy it is for a Boy or Girl to secure one. Write for 
this Free Catalog and full details of the Contest today. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. 
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Send today for 
illustrated cir- 
cular showing all 
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~ illustrated booklet, by this name, tells you how you 
~& can secure without cost a full course of training in 
any university, technical school or business college in the 
: country. If you want an education in a certain institution 
Without and have not the funds to finance it, a letter to us will 
bring you some valuable information. Address 
Cost Educational Division, Box 41 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Education 














YLINDER> « 
HORSEPOWER 


The Newest Member of a 
Distinguished Aut bile Family— 





ir 

ae. AH A car for the man 
who believes in 
paying enough to 
secure the ultimate 
of motor excellence 


and luxury. 
Write today for Abbou-Detrott Book 
ConsolidatedCarCompany 


Lafayette Avenue East 
Detvoit, Mich. 


| prietor, or with others in the place. There 
| was no noise, no drunkenness, no obscenity, 


| cialists tong =f 


| before believing. 


| special design are directed on the scalp for 


Abbott-Detroit 


| complete cures; 


| person thyroid extract under these circum- 
| stances, whereupon the hair ceases to fall 


| yield to treatment, are the cause of another 
| small share of the cases. 


| losing fight. 


many who favor the present total prohibi- 
tion. It will be a hard fight. 
The Russian beer saloon was an institu- 


| tion that differed in almost every way from 


a beer saloon as we know it in America. | 
Only beer was sold—no wines and noliquors. | 
When a peasant came in for his glass of beer | 
he took off his hat and shook hands with the 

bartender. He ordered his drink, and sat | 
at a table sipping it slowly in the German 
fashion. If he could read there were news- 
papers for him. If he could not read there 
was conversation with the bartender or pro- 


no disorderly feature. When he finished his 
beer the peasant shook hands again with 
the man in charge, wished everybody good 
day, and went on his way. 

Trouble and degradation and misery and 
crime came from vodka, which was sold in 
bottles of various sizes and drunk outside. 
The chief effects were felt in the factory 
villages and in the lower parts of the cities. 
There were not so many crimes, so many 
assaults, so much drunkenness in the farm- 
ing villages, though there were plenty. 

he drinking went on during the holi- 
days and on Sundays. Formerly many 
workmen in the factories did not come to 
work on Mondays, and the numerous holi- 
days were high carnivals of debauchery 
for both men and women. The argument 
is that vodka—almost entirely aleohol— 
caused all this, and that beer saloons and 
the sale of light wines would not bring | 
about a return of these conditions. | 

That is all to be worked out in the future. 
The present fact is that, after almost a year 
of no vodka—at the time this is written— 
Russia is regenerated. Crime has decreased | 
to a great degree. Savings have increased | 
tremendously. Prosperity exists in many 
places where there were bitter as and 
debauchery before. In spite of the tax of the 
war, its heavy drain on the manhood of the 
country and its enormous expense, Russia 
at war—as Russia is—is a far stronger 
Russia, a far more prosperous Russia, a far 
more livable Russia, a far more civilized 
Russia, than before the war began and 
before the prohibition of vodka. 





Causes of Baldness 


IGHT rays, particularly the invisible 

ultra-violet rays, have now been set to | 

the almost hopeless task of stopping hair | 
from falling out, and thus preventing early 
baldness. A noted German specialist de- 
vised the treatment, and his ideas have 
been carried out by some American spe- 
They report success in 
many cases, but so many other remedies 
have been discovered and then haveslumped 

into failure that doctors generally are | 


awaiting reports on long series of cases 





Rays from a mercury-vapor lamp of 


limited periods, with many treatments, and 
a somewhat elaborate system must be fol- 
lowed in the applications. 

There is hardly any condition which 
doctors have found so hopeless as falling 
hair. In many cases the loss of hair is due 
to a bacillus in or round the hair follicles, 
and these instances are often followed by 
but in many cases the 
cause cannot be found. In a small pro- 
portion of cases the loss of hair is due to 
insufficient action by the thyroid glands, 
this thyroid insufficiency making itself 
manifest by many symptoms. In recent 
years it has been found practical to feed the 


out as if by magic. Scalp troubles, which 





As a rule, however, the doctor has a 
Scalp treatment and diet 
and exercise, and perhaps a general refor- 


| mation of a person’s life habits, may help 
| to some extent; but probably they will help 


but little. 
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PRATT 


You Push 
He Twists 


Zip! and there's your 
hole. Through solid oak 
as you'd push a pencil in 
to cheese. Never splits 
the wood like a gimiet. 
Starts a screw straight. 
Great for putting up cur- 
tain or bathroom fixtures. 
A joy to ‘man or boy and! 
makes Yoo good car- 


Stuck! 


Screw half 
sunk in hard 
wood and 
stuck. Not 
if Mr. Punch 
first sinks a 














Known to mechanics 
as our Automatic Drill 
No. 185. You place the 
drill-point and pi 
handle reboundsat each 
stroke. Made solidly of 
nickel-plated brass. In 
handle are eight tool- 
steel drill-points, seen 
through numbered 
holes. A turn of cap 
releases any drill. We 
make 1500 good tools, 
“ which these are a 


Lathes 
a 


Bit Braces 

Calipers 

§ Squares 
Buy Mr. Punch at 

Hardware Stores. If 

your dealer can't sup- 

ply, send $1.50 to us. 


GOODELL-PRATT 
COMPANY 


Send for a 
book listing 15 
tools asefal 
in the home 





Ei ight Sizes of drills in Han 


adie: 


idle 














Doat Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 t& 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “half- 
soling” them with Steel Studded Treads 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed theirexampleand 
are saving 00 a year in tire expense 

. without a cent 

on Approval 3\"°"" 5..." 

express and \et you be the judge. Durable Treads 
double the life of your tires and are sold under a 
signed for 5,000 miles without punc- 
ture. Applied in | your own garag: in 30 minutes 


offere ate motorists 
ount 


im pew territory o 
first shipment direct from factory. A posta! will 


et full information and sample within a week 
of Don’ 


Cole. Dept. 145A, Box228, 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 


Bidg., Denver, 
Suite 459A, 








WANTED NEW IDEAS {\5''s ‘¢" 

List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
ree. Patents secured or our Fee Returned 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 
Manu- 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 

facturers want Owen Patents. Send 

for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities 


RICHARDS. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Warts AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thi. ig 80 potent? Pystect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealt Need. aventions’ and 

“How to Get = Patent and Your Money.” Ranpoira 
& Co., Dept. . Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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No Trouble HERE 


‘Nothing wrong with your bearings—they’re Timken. 


ery” b | be) 
lhey’re good as new. 


It’s an old, old story now—but it still sounds good to the car owner. 
Year after year he can drive into the garage and get the same response — 


if they really are Timken. 


Possibly slight adjustment, a fresh supply of grease 


for another ten thousand miles. 





and the car is ready 


No Motor Car Ever Built Can Wear Them Out 


Timken Bearings will outlast the car itself. 
Properly adjusted and lubricated, they cannot 
be worn out in legitimate service, even under the 
severest conditions. 

Owners, dealers and garage men everywhere 
know that occasional adjustment and lubrication 
enable Timken Bearings to give the same good 
service throughout the entire life of the car, thus 
saving you from the necessity of expensive re- 
placements. 

The garage man knows the good and bad points 
of all makes of motor cars. He sees them at their 


worst, when they come in to be tuned up after 
thousands of miles of hard running. He knows 
which parts wear out first, which give the least 
trouble, which need the least care and attention. 
He has watched the performance of Timken Bear- 
ings for the past fifteen years. 

His opinion is not based on the claims of any 
manufacturer, but on the condition in which he 
actually finds the cars that come in off the road. 

Ask him what bearings stand up best and stay 
on the job longest. He’s the man who really 
knows. 
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Find out what kind of bearings are 

n the car you expect to buy The limker 
Primer, A-3, will zive you the inside | 
construction 
of the motor 
n Bearings 


of bearing design and 

postpaid, with a list 
equipped with Timke 
i“*)}} 4 Watli bliin 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
ay Canton, Ohio 
THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE CO. 


etroit, Mich. 
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**Yes, the six months are up 
and our Hloleproofs have 


outworn the guarantee.” 


Why Holeproof 
Is Guaranteed 


We import Japan's choicest 
silk. We procure the finest, 
longest cotton fibre grown in 
Egypt. We could pay half for 
lesser yarns, as many do. But 
then these hose would wear 
like only common hose. 


Our way of mercerizing adds 
22 per cent in strength. And 
it gives the thread a lasting 
lustre. 


Our sulphur dyes, applied 
by experts, make Holeproofs 
stronger still, Cheap dyes rot 
the yarn and are apt to injure 
your feet. Our dyes are fast, so 
Holeproofs don't turn gray. 


In ways like these, and not 
by coarse materials, we make 
the longest wearing hose, and 
make it uhse-stylich. 


So we can guarantee 6 pairs 
of lisle or cotton Holeproofs to 
wear 6 months without holes, 
3 pairs of silk for 3 months. 
With every box we give a 

written exchange 
ticket that brings 
you new hose free 
if any pair fails. 
But replacements 
are few, for 95 pairs 
in a hundred wear 
even longer than 
guaranteed. 


OlcpraD. 


t [J2sIerg 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Warranted Against Tears, Drop-Stitches, 
Running Threads, or Any Manner of Hole 


HIS page tells how we can make hose 

wear six months, and yet attain the style 

and shapeliness that this fall's Holeproofs 

give you. For they're fine and soft, and 
they fit as snugly and smoothly as hose that are 
higher priced. 


When we began, some 16 years ago, these 
hose were heavier than now. But styles have 
changed and Holeproofs have kept pace. They 
come in any weight you want—the season's smart- 
est shades. 


Quality High—Prices Low 


Six pairs of lisle or cotton are warranted to 
wear six months without holes, three pairs of silk 
three months. If any pair fails in that time we 
give you new hose free. 





Such perfect hose would be far more costly 


Ou. H. Co 


than the average if our output were smaller. 
But our prices are low because we're making 
Holeproofs for millions. An output like that cuts 
the factory cost per pair. 

Men's Holeproof Socks, 25c per pair and up. 
Women's and Children’s Holeproof Stockings, 
35c per pair and up. 


Buy With Caution 


Don't let women slave long hours in mending 
holes. Don't take any “guaranteed” hose and 
think you have Holeproofs. Ask your dealer 
for genuine Holeproof Hosiery, and look for the 
Holeproof trademark on the toe. 

Then you make sure of the season’s swagger 
effects and actual deliverance from darning. 


Write for the names of authorized Holeproof dealers in 
your town and our free book that tells the interesting way 
these hose are made. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Keith produced another paper. 

“It is written out in detail here.” 

Neil reached for it, but Keith drew it 
back. 

“One moment.” 

He turned it over on the blank side and 
wrote: 

“This is in full the financial deal referred 
to in contract entered into this seventh of 
June, 1852, by Malcolm Neil and Milton 
Keith.” 

To this he appended his signature, then 
handed the pen to Neil. 

“Sign,” he requested. 

Neil took the pen, but hesitated for some 
moments, his alert brain seeking some way 
out. Finally and grudgingly he signed. 
Then he leaned back in his chair, eying 
Keith with a rather wintry humor, though 
he made no comment. He reached again 
for the paper, but Keith put his hand on it. 

“What more do you want?” inquired 
Neil in amused tones. His sense of humor 
had been touched on its only vulnerable 
point. He appreciated keen and subtle 
practice when he saw it. 

“Not a thing,” laughed Keith, “but a 
few words of explanation before you read 
that will make it more easily understood. 
Can you tell me how much water lots are 
worth?” 

“Five to eight thousand for fifty varas.” 

“All right. I’ve bought ten fifty-vara 
ate at sheriff's sale for five thousand dol- 
ars.” 

Neil’s eye went cold. 

“T’ve heard of that. Your title is no 
good. The reason you got them so cheaply 
was that nobody would bid because of 
that.” 

“That’s for the courts to decide. The 
fact remains that I have a title, even 
though clouded, at $500 per lot.” 

“ Proceed.’ 

“Well, the commissioners are now ad- 
vertising a sale of these same lots at auction 
on the fifteenth.” 

“So I see.” 

“Well,” said Keith softly, “it strikes me 
that whoever buys these lots then is due 
for a heap of trouble.” 

“How so?” 

“My title from the sheriff may be 
clouded, but it will be contested against the 
title given at that sale. The purchaser will 
have to defend himself up to the highest 
court. I can promise him a good fight.” 

Neil was now watching him steadily. 

“Tf that fact could be widely adver- 
tised,”’ went on Keith slowly—‘‘ by way of 
a threat, so to speak — it strikes me it would 
be very apt to discourage bidding at the 
commissioners’ sale. Nobody wants to 
buy a lot of lawsuits at any price. In the 
absence of competition a fifty-vara lot 
might be sold for as low as, say, $500.” 

Neil nodded, but did not speak. Keith 
leaned forward. 

“Now here’s my real idea: Suppose I 
buy in against this timid bidding. Suppose 
I am the one who gets the commissioners’ 
title for $500. Then I have both titles, and 
I am not likely to contest against myself. 
It’s cost me $1000 per lot—$500 at each 
sale—a profit of from $4000 to $7000 on 
each lot.” 

He leaned back. Malcolm Neil sat like 
a graven image, no expression showing on 
his flintlike face or in his eyes. At length 
he chuckled harshly. Then and not until 
then Keith proceeded. 

“But that isn’t all. There’s plenty more 
scrip afloat. If you can buy up as much of 
it as you can scrape together, I'll get judg- 
ment for it in the courts, and we can enlarge 
the deal—until somebody smells a rat. We 
need several things.” 

“What?” 

“Secrecy.” 

Neil made no reply, but the lines of his 
mouth prmee oeNredhans 9 

“Influence to push matters along in 
official circles.” 

“Matters will be pushed along.” 

“A newspaper.” 

“Leave that to me.” 

“Agents—not known to be connected 
with us.” 

Neil nodded. 

“Working capital—but that is provided 
for in the contract. And’’—he hesitated— 
“it will not harm to have these matters 
brought before a court whose judge is not 
unfriendly.” 

“TI can arrange for that, Mr. Keith.” 

Keith arose. 


“Then that is settled.” He picked up 
the duplicate copy of the contract. “ There 
remains only one other formality.” 

“Yes? What?” 

“Your check for $12,000.” 

“What for?” 

“For my expenses in this matter up to 
date.” 

“What!” cried Neil. 

“The contract specifies that you are to 
furnish the working capital,”” Keith pointed 
out. 

“But that means the future —— 

“It doesn’t say so.” 

Neil paused a moment. 

“This contract would not hold in law, 
and you know it,” he asserted boldly. “It 
would be held to be conspiracy.” 

“I would be pleased to have you point 
out the illegality—in court,” said Keith 
coldly, his manner as frosty as Neil’s. “ And 
if conspiracy exists, your name is affixed 
to it.”’ 

Neil pondered this point a moment, then 
drew his checkbook toward him with a grim 
little smile. 

“Young man, you win,” said he. 

Keith thawed to sunniness at once. 

“Oh, we'll work together all right, once 
we understand each other,” he laughed. 
“Send your man out after scrip. Let him 
report to me.” 

Neil arose rather stiffly and extended his 
hand. 

“All right, all right!” he muttered as 
though impatient. “Keep in touch. Good 
day. Good day.” 


xxI 


HE time for the annual Firemen’s Ball 

was now at hand. At this period the 
Firemen’s Ball was an institution of the 
first social importance. As has been shown, 
the various organizations were voluntary 
associations, and in their ranks birds of a 
feather flocked together. On the common 
meeting ground of the big annual function 
all elements met, even if they did not 
mingle as freely as they might. 

In any case the affair was very elaborate 
and very gorgeous. Preparations were in 
the hands of special committees months 
in advance. One committee had charge of 
the refreshments, another of the music, a 
third of the floor arrangements, and so on. 
There was much jealous anxiety that each 
should do its part thoroughly and lavishly 
for the honor of its organization. The 
members of each committee were distin- 
guished by colored ribbons, which they 
wore importantly everywhere. An air of 
preoccupied business was the proper thing 
for days before the ball. 

It was held this year in one of the armo- 
ries. The decoration committee had done 
its most desperate. Flags of all nations 
and strips of colored bunting draped the 
rafters; greens from the Saucilito Hills 
framed the windows and doors; huge oiled 
Chinese lanterns swayed from the roofs. 
The floor shone like glass. At either end 
bowers of green half concealed the orches- 
tras—two of them, that the music might 
never cease. The side rooms were set for 
refreshments. Many chairs lined the walls. 
Hundreds of lamps and reflectors had been 
nailed up in every conceivable place. It 
took a negro over an hour to light them all 
Near the door stood a wide, flat table piled 
high with programs for the dancers. These 
were elaborate affairs and had cost a mint 
of money—vellum folders, emblazoned in 
color outside with a sort of fireman heraldry 
and the motto “ We strive to save.” Gilded 
pencils on short silken-tasseled cords dan- 
gled from their corners. 

At eight o’clock the lights were all blaz- 
ing, the orchestras were tuning, and the 
floor fluttered with anxious, labeled com- 
mitteemen dashing to and fro. There was 
nothing for them to do, but they were 
nervous. By half-past eight the first ar- 
rivals could be seen hesitating at the outer 
door, as though reluctant to make a plunge; 
herded finally to the right and left into 
men’s and women’s dressing rooms. After 
a long, chattering interval, encouraged by 
the slow accumulation of numbers, a little 
group debouched on the main floor. Its 
members all talked and laughed feverishly, 
and tried with varying success to assume 
an accustomed ease they did not feel. Most 
of the women, somehow, seemed al! white 
gloves and dancing slippers, and bore them- 
selves rather like affable, slightly scared 
rabbits. The men suddenly became very 
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MotherSays 
ren yi 


SAVED my LIFE 


I was in my beddie-by, dreaming about a white 
horsie. I woke up and found the room was 
awful smoky. 


““Daddie, come and get me,” I cried. ‘‘ Daddie, 
the house is on fire.” 


Daddie was asleep, but Mother heard me. 


She woke up Daddie and they both ran into 
my room. 


Daddie took me in his arms and Mother got the Pyrene 
that hung in the bedroom. 


Daddie couldn’t take me downstairs because the smoke 
was terrible down there. 


Besides, we could see the flames downstairs. 


But Mother took the Pyrene and began squirting it on 
the fire and pretty soon there was less smoke and we 
could see better and in almost no time at all the fire 
was out. 


Then we all went downstairs and pretty soon the fire 
engines came—a long time after the fire was out—and 
then a big crowd of grown-ups gathered in front of 
our house. 


It must have been midnight, too, I guess. 


Mother said the Pyrene saved my life. I think so, too. 
My daddie says he wants it on every floor of our house. 


When I grow up big I am going to have a Pyrene in 
my house, too. 
A Pyrene put on your auto- Thereare thousands of Pyrenes 
mobile saves 15% on your car used in factories, schools, 
insurance. churches, theatres, etc. 

Write for booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes"’ 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are included in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and are Inspected, Tested and Approved by, and 
bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


Branches in 26 Cities 
The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queens Street, London, W. C 






Fire Extinguishers 
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Smokers Who Use Riz La Croix “Papers” 
Are Always on the Right Tack 


Riz La Croix-rolled cigarettes on the rolling deep 
insure fresh, fragrant cigarettes, cool as a sea breeze. 
These famous cigarette ‘‘papers’’ are used the world over 
by smokers who demand highest quality. 


RIZLA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY ) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


The thinnest, lightest, purest and best 
“papers” made. Do not burst in 
rolling, always hold shape. 
Naturally adhesive, be- 
cause made of pure 
flax-linen. 

Combustion 
perfect — therefore 
no “paper-taste”’ in 
the smoke. Just pure 
flavor of your favorite 
tobacco. 

Roll a cigarette with 
Riz La Croix today and 
secure 100% satisfaction. 


Two inter- 

esting, illustrated 

Booklets —one about RIZ 

LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 

the other showing to “Roll 

Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 

in U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room 1321,484 Broome St., N.Y. 
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Identifying Feature 
of the Genuine 


aan MADH 


: 
Trade Mart Reg. No. 04745 


You are not getting Compo- Board, 
if you can't see this center core of 
kiln-dried wood slats. You're not 
getting the strength, durability, stiffness, 
smoothness, the resistance to moisture, 
cold, heat and fire for which Compo- 
Board is famous as a wall-lining, and 
hundreds of other uses. 


Write for sample piece and interest- 
ing book of original interior decorating LM 
chemes AE 
Compo-Board is soid by dealers every Ss 4 | R T Ss 


where in strips from four feet wide by 

one to eighteen feet long. Exclusive Patterns in Guaranteed Colors. 
Northwestern Compo-Board Co. wn tite pane -* 
: dale Ave. N., ; ee roy, N.Y. 

4303 Lyndale Ave. N.. Minneapolis Minn Mahere of Slidewell Collare 


They 

demonstrate 

a higher stand- 

ard of value and 

utyle at the price. 

Ask your dealer to 
show you the new Autumn 























| rounded. 
| Calhoun Bennett, and half a dozen others, 
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facetious, swapping jokes with one an- 
other in loud tones. 

The orchestra at the far end immediately 
struck up, but nobody ventured on the 
huge and empty floor. Masters of cere- 


} 
| 
| 


monies, much bebadged, rather conscious | 


of white gloves, strove earnestly with hur- 
ried, ingratiating smiles to induce the 


younger members to break the ice. Ben | 


Sansome, remarkable among them for his 
social ease and the unobtrusive correctness 
of his appointments, responsible head of 
the reception committee, masterfully seized 
a blushing, protesting damsel and whirled 
her away. This, however, was only an in- 
formal sort of opening. The real ball could 


start only with the grand march; and the | 


grand march was a pompous and intricate 
affair possible only after the arrival of the 
city’s élite. Partners for the grand march 


| had been bespoken months before. 


The Keiths arrived about half-past nine. 


Nan was looking particularly well, in her | 


girlish fashion. Her usual delicate color 


was heightened by anticipation, for she | 


intended ardently to have a good time. 
For this occasion, too, she had put on the 
best of her new Eastern clothes, and was 


confident of the sensation they would | 


create in the feminine breast. The gown was 
of silk the color of pomegranate blossoms, 
light and filmy, with the wide skirts of the 
day, the short sleeves, the low neck. Over 
bodice and skirt had been gracefully 
trailed long sprays of blossoms. Similar 
flowers wreathed her head, on which the 
hair was done low and smooth with a 
golden arrow securing it. A fine golden 
chain spanned her waist. From it dangled 
smaller chains at the ends of which de- 
pended little golden hands. These held up 
the front of the skirt artistically, at just 
the right height for dancing and to show 
flounces and ravishing petticoats beneath. 

This was an innovation of the sort the 
feminine heart delights in, a brand-new 


| thing straight from Paris. Nan’s oe 


were of half length, the backs of the hands 
embroidered and displaying each severa 
small sparkling jewels. The broad golden 
bracelets had been clasped outside the 
gloves. Round her little finger was a ring 
from which hung on the end of a chain a 
larger ring, and through this larger ring 
hung her dainty lace handkerchief. This 
was innovation number two. The men all 
stared at her proud, delicate, flowerlike 
effect of fresh beauty; but every woman 
present—and Nan knew it—noted first the 
cut of her gown; second, the dangling little 
golden hands; and, third, the handkerchief 
ring. She knew that not later than tomorrow 
at least half a dozen urgent orders would 
be booked at Matthews’; but she knew, 
also, that at least six months must elapse 
before these orders could be filled. As for 
the rest: her stockings were white; her slip- 
pers ribboned with cross-ties up the ankles; 
she carried a stiff and formal bouquet as big 
round as a plate, composed of wired flowers 
ornamented with a cape of lace paper. But 
those things were common. 

Altogether Nan looked extraordinarily 
well and made a sensation. Keith was 


| pleased and proud of her. He picked one of 


the blazoned vellum cards from the table 


| and scrawled his initials opposite half a 
| dozen dances, 


“I’m going to hold you to those, you 
know,” he said. 


They proceeded leisurely across the floor | 
| and Keith established her in a chair. 


“T’ll go get some of the men I want you 
to meet,”’ said he. When he returned with 
Bernard Black he found Nan already sur- 
Ben Sansome was there, and 


either acquaintances made on some of the 
Sunday parties or young men brought up 


by Sansome in his capacity of master of | 
ceremonies. She was having a good time, | 


laughing, her color high. 

Mrs. Morrell, surrounded by a hilarious 
group of the younger fry, was just entering 
the room. She was dressed in flame color, 


and her gown was cut very low, to reveal | 


the swell of her ample bosom. Her evening 
gloves and slippers were golden, as was 


a broad, metallic woven band round her | 


waist. Altogether striking, but a conspicu- 
ous effort rather than an artistic success, 
any woman would have said; but there 
could be no doubt that she had provided a 
glittering bait for the attentions of the men. 

Keith immediately made his way across 
to her. 

“You are ravishing this evening,” he 
said, reaching for her card. It was full. 
Keith was chopfallen. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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oWury Garter 


No metal at all 


Ivory Garters 
Lessen Leg Sweating 


OU would never be- 

lieve garters could be 
so cool and comfortable as 
Ivory Garters. Why, just 
the absence of pads wins 
men’s favor, for it means 
a cooler, lighter garter. 


But we cut out metal clasps 
besides and use sanitary fasten- 
ers, which can’t rust, corrode 
or tear the socks. We left off 
the cords—Ivory Garters don’t 
bind the leg or break easily. 


gives you wear, comfort and 
satisfaction or your money 
back—that’s our guarantee. 
Price 25c and 50c. If not at 
your dealer’s, buy from us. 


Dealers: Write for our proposition. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans 














Make your own tests 
and see for your- 
self how 


:s BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


compare in primer speed, penetration, velocity 
and waterproofing with those you now use 
Write your name and address and that of 
your dealer along the margin of this advertice- 
ment and return to us. We will arrange to sup- 
ply you with three Black Shells free and with 
complete instructions for making interesting, 
simple, decisive shell tests 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2206 Trinity Building, New York City 
Natronat Leap Company, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T. Cewrs a Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Untrep Leap Co., New York; Se.sey SMELTING « 
LeapCo., San Francisco, distributorson Pacific Coast 
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BY MAIL 
I won the World's First Prise in Penmanship. By 


| my bew system many are becoming expert penmen 


Am placing my students as instructors in commer 
cial colleges. If you wish to become a better man, 
write me. | will send you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal 

Cc. W. RANSOM 
Building, 


435 Essex Kansas City, Missouri 
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RUST—Not Wear—Builds Up 
the Junk Heaps of America 


America’s loss through rust 
is tremendous. On account of using 
ordinary, fast-rusting sheet metal, _ 
Americans annually lose enough money to build three great super-dreadnaughts. 
Look at rust as you would at a tax you believe unnecessary. For most rust is need- 
less. Think what this means. In many instances the ordinary sheet metal lasts but 
three or four years on a roof. Armco, American Ingot, Iron lasts several times as long. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 







Armco’s great rust-resistance is due to its purity and to its economic crime. You can now get almost any sheet metal 
careful manufacture. It is not only the purest iron made but product known made of rust-resisting Armco Iron. 
the most nearly perfect in physical evenness, in the elimi- If you have any trouble securing the article you want, we 
nation of gases and in respect to all the other qualities that can give you the name of a manufacturer who will gladly 
form the basis of rust-resistance. supply you with this most durable material. For example, 
Multiply that one saving by a mil- the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 











lion roofs. Apply the saving to tanks, Monessen, Pa., will gladly send you a ine = 
cornices, window frames, stoves, wire catalog of their Armco fence. y Bz 
é fencing, galvanized products of all The story of Armco Iron—its discovery, its [i 
: eth : il ey ws 3 er ee purity, its uses—is too big to tell here. But it means ; 7 
«et st af kinds to every sheet metal article so much to every user of sheet metal that we will ay {Te 
: pet! i that 1s prey for rust. send, free, to all who ask, a handsome, fully illus - 
aot hohe sa trated book — entitled sae 
“eee Your Interest in Armco Iron “Defeating Rust” ame © 
Prrttot t+) : Whet he ng, selling ' = 
is as great as your loss through rust. vether you are manulacturing, selling or = 
° . ? , using sheet metal products, you should ha 4 & tan 
Paying tribute to needless rust is an this book. Send your name for a copy today j ta * . 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Box 700, aealowe, beuedl we! 


Demian tote fo cnesitind bee Santen, Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted t _— 


window frames and sashes, ventilator The International Metal Products Company water tank . ba 
fucts and al! other sheet metal work on tf hu« ota ‘ : 
many of our biggest, finest buildings. Branch Offices in e durable si t meta 
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The trade mask ARMCO carries the assurance that ir 
mark is manufactured by The American R 

the skill, intelligence and fidelity associated wit! ane _ - 
hence can be depended upon to possess in the highest degree the Armco superior for storage tanks. 
merit claimed for it. 
















For gas and coal ranges, hot water 


For roofs, gutters, drain pipes, etc. 
tanks, Armco Iron is unequalled. long 


Armco lroa life. 
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Read the treatments 
below for the one best 
suited to your skin. 


nd 4c now for sample cake 


—large enough for a full week of any of the Woodbury treatments below. With 





it you can begin at once to make your skin what you would love to have it 


Once you have the week’s-size cake shown above in your hands 
once you have its soft, white lather in your fingers as the girl above 
has it in hers— you can begin that moment to really change the con- 
dition that is keeping your skin from being attractive. 

You can do this—can make your skin what you want it to be 
whatever the trouble is now. Your skin, like the rest of your body, 
is changing every day! As the old skin dies, new forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity 


Is that new skin which is forming every day going to make or mar your com- 
plexion? With the cake shown above in your hands, with its creamy lather in your 
fingers, you can begin to make this new skin so strong and healthy, so active, that 
it will gradually but surely take on that greater clearness, freshness and charm 
which is but a promise of the radiant, 
velvety complexion—‘“‘a skin you love 
to touch”—that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 


There are just two things to do— 


First 


Write now for the week's-size cake shown above. Simply send your 


name and address with 4c (in stamps or coin) to the address given below. 


Second 


On this page are four of the famous Woodbury treatments which 


have brought to thousands of people the charm of ‘“‘a skin you love to touch.”’ 
Choose the one suited to the needs of your skin and follow it persistently when 


you receive your week’s-size cake. 


It will bring you, as it has so many, many 


others, that greater attractiveness you have longed for. 


Here is the address to use 


For 4c we will send you the week's-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap shown 
above. For 10c, samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder 


For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book, “A Skin You Love to Touch 


and samples of the Wood 


bury preparations. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 304 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadians: The Woodbury products are 
now manufactured also in Canada and are for 
sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast 
For samples, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 304 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Let your mirror tell you which treatment to use 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Look for tiny 
rough places that make your skin appear scaly when you powder, for 
conspicuous nose pores, excessively oily skin and shiny nose. Perhaps your 
skin is tender and sensitive, or sallow and colorless, or unduly tanned. 
Whatever condition you find, # can be changed. Which treatment does 
your mirror tell you your skin needs? 


























To correct an oily skin and 
shiny nose 

I RST cleanse the skin thoroughly by wash- 
ing, in your usual way, with Woodbury's 
Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 
damp. Now work up a heavy warm water lather 
of Woodbury's in your hands. Apply it to your 

face and rub it into the pores throughly 
always with an upward and outward motion of 
the finger tipe. Rinse with warm water, then 
vith cold —the colder the better. If posuible, rub 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
his treatment will make your skin fresher 
learer the first time you use it. Make it a 
y habit and before long you will gain com- 
plete relief from the embarrassment of an oily, 

shiny skin 


To reduce conspicuous 
nose pores 

RING a cloth from very hot water, lather 
it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold 
it to your face. When the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in, very gently, a fresh lather of Wood- 
bury’s. Repeat this hot water and lather appli- 
cation several times, stopping at once if the nose 
feels sensitive. Then finish by rubbing the nose 

for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment with Woodbury's cleanses the 
pores, strengthens the muscular fibres so that 
they can contract properly. But do not expect 
to change in a week a condition resulting from 
years of neglect. 

Use this treatment persistently. It will grad- 
ually reduce the enlarged pores and cause them 
to contract until they are inconspicuous. 


To rouse a sallow, color- 
less skin 


IP your washcloth in very warm water and 

hold it to your face. Now take the cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water and 
rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on for a few minutes until 
the skin feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse the face 
thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub the face briskly with a 
piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury's cleanses the 
pore. brings the blood to the face and stimu- 
ates the fine muscular fibres of the skin. Try 
it tonight—see what a soft color it brings to 
your cheeks. 


To care for a tender, 
sensitive skin 


IP a soft washcloth in warm (not hot) water 

and hold it to your face. Do this several 
times until the pores are opened and the skin 
feels softened. Then make a light warm water 
lather of Woodbury’s Facias: Soap and dip your 
cloth up and down in it until the cloth is “ fluffy 
with the soft, white lather. Rub this gently over 
your skin until the pores are thoroughly cleansed 
and the skin feels fresh urid clean. Rinse the 
face lightly with clear, tepid water, then with 
cold. About once a week rub the face with a 
piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 

This treatment will bring health to a tender 
skin, make it resistant and keep it attractive. 
Try it tonight. You will feel the difference 
immediately. 





Note: Jf you want to begin at once 


-tonight—to bring to your skin the charm 


you have longed for, tear out the illustration of the cake above and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to ask for Woodbury's today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. A 


25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of any of the treatments given here. 
Get a cake today and begin your treatment tonight. You will find Woodbury's Facial 
Soap for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“Take me to Mrs. Keith,” asked Mrs. 
Morrell, taking the card again. “She 
looks charming to-night; that simple style 
just suits her wide-eyed innocence. 

She placed her fingers lightly on Keith’s 
arm and moved away, nodding over her 
shoulder at the rather nonplused young 
men who had come in with her. Thus rid 
of them, she turned again to Keith. 

“You didn’t think I'd forget you!” she 
said as though reproachfully. “See, I kept 
you four dances. I put down those initials 
myself. Now don’t you think I’m a pretty 
good sort?” 

“Indeed I do! Which ones are they?” 
asked Keith, opening his own card. 

“The third, seventh, ninth and eleventh.” 

Keith hesitated for an appreciable in- 
stant. The seventh and eleventh he had 
put down for Nan. But, somehow, in the 
face of this smiling, cynical-looking, vivid 
creature he rather shrank from saying that 
he had them with his wife. He swiftly re- 
flected that after all he had four others with 
Nan, that she was so surrounded with ad- 
mirers that she could not go partnerless, 
and that he would explain. 

“Delightful!” he cried, 
program. 

Mrs. Morrell fluttered down alongside 
Mrs. Keith with much small talk. After a 
moment the music started for the grand 
march. Everybody took the floor. 

“Where can Charley be!” cried Mrs. 
Morrell in apparent distress. “‘ Don’t wait 
here with me. I assure you I do not in the 
least mind sitting alone.” 

But she said it in a fashion that made it 
impossible to leave her; and in this man- 
ner Nan lost her first engagement with her 
husband. Not that it mattered particu- 
larly, she told herself; grand marches were 
rather silly things; and yet she could not 
avoid a feeling of thwarted pique at being 
so tied to the wall. 

At the close of the march, and after the 
couples had pretty well resumed their 
seats, Mrs. Sherwood entered, unattended 
and very leisurely. She made in her quiet 
manner a greater sensation than had Mrs. 
Morrell. Quite self-possessed, carrying her- 
self with her customary poise, dressed un- 
obtrusively in black and gold, but with 
the distinction of an indubitable Parisian 
model, moving without self-consciousness, 
in contrast with many of the other women, 
her small head high, her direct gaze 
a-smolder with lazy amusement, she glided 
across the middle of the floor. The eyes of 
every woman in the ballroom were upon 
her. The “respectable” element stared 
shamelessly, making comments aside. 
Those a little aero 3 on the fringe of 
society, or the “faster’’ women, like Mrs. 
Morrell—those who might in a way be con- 
sidered her rivals—were apparently quite 
unaware of her. She made her unhasting 
way to a vacant chair, sat down and looked 
calmly about her. 

Immediately she was surrounded by a 
swarm of the unattac he <dmen. The attached 
men became very attentive to their part- 


penciling his 


ners. 
“Hullo,” remarked Keith cheerfully; 
“there’s Mrs. Sherwood. I must go over 


and say good evening to her.” 

On sudden impulse Nan rose with him. 
She instinctively disliked her present com- 
pany and the situation; and a sudden pang 
of conscience had told her that not once 
since she had left the Bella Union had she 
laid eyes on the woman who had received 
her with so much kindness. 

“Take me with you,” she said to Keith. 

“My dear!” cried Mrs. Morrell. “You 
wouldn’t! Take my advice, you’re young 
and innocent!” 

She sought one of those exclusive, private- 
joke glances at Keith, but failed to catch 
his eye. 

“She was very kind to me when I ar- 
rived,”’ said Nan serenely. 

Keith hesitated; then his 
warm-hearted loyalty spoke. 

“Good for you, Nan!” he cried. 

They moved away, leaving Mrs. Morrell 
alone, biting her lip and planning revenges. 

The group round Mrs. Sherwood fell 
away at their approach. Nan sat down 
next to her, leaning forward with a pretty 
and girlish impulsiveness. 

“It’s ages since I have seen you, and I 
have no excuse to offer,” she said. “The 
days slip by.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Sherwood—*“ new 
house, new Chinaman, even new dog; 
enough to drive the most important 


impulsive, 


thoughts out of one’s head. But you've 
come out to-night like a flower, my dear. 


THE SATURDAY 


Your 
so well! 
She chatted on, speaking of the floor, the 

music, the decorations, the crowd. 
“T love this sort of thing,” she remarked. 


“People in the mass amuse me. Jack 
couldn’t get away until midnight, but I 


wouldn’t wait for him. I told him it didn’t 
worry me a bit to come without an escort,” 
smoothing away what little embarrassment 
might linger. The music started up again. 
The Keiths arose and made their adieus. 
Mrs. Sherwood looked after them, her 
bright eyes tender. Mrs. Keith was the 
only woman who had yet spoken to her. 
“Isn't she simply stunning!” cried 
Keith. “She has something about her that 
makes most of these others look cheap.” 


“She’s really wonderfully attractive and | 


distinguished looking,” agreed Nan. 

“If she were only a little less practical, 
a little softer, more feminine, she’d be a 
sure-enough mankiller. As it is, she needs 
a little more — You know what I mean.” 

“More after Mrs. Morrell’s fashion,” 
suggested Nan a trifle wickedly. It popped 
out on the impulse, and the next instant 
Nan would have given anything if the 
words had not been said. 

Keith was arrested in mid-enthusiasm as 
though by cold water. He checked himself, 
looked at her sharply, then accepted the 
pseudo challenge. 

“Well, Mrs. Morrell, for all her little 
vulgarities, impresses one as being a very 
human sort of person.” 

He felt a sudden and unreasoning anger, 
possibly because the shot had hit a tender 
place. 

“Shall we dance?” 
mally. 

“I'm sorry,” replied Nan; “I have this 
with Mr. Sansome. There he comes.” 

For the first tame Keith felt a little irri- 
tated at the ubiquitous Sansome; but his 
sense of justice, while it could not smooth 
his ruffled feelings, nevertheless made itself 
heard. 

“What I need is a drink,” he told himself. 

At the buffet he found a crowd of the 
nondancing men, or those who had failed 
to get the early numbers. Here were many 
of his acquaintance; among them, to his 
surprise, he recognized the grim features of 
Malcolm Neil. All were drinking cham- 

vagne. Keith pane them. They chaffed 
im unmercifully about his purchases of 
clouded titles in water lots, and he answered 
them in kind, aware of Neil’s sardonically 
humorous eye fixed on him. But at the 
first bars of the next dance he bolted in 
search of Mrs. Morrell, with whom, he 
remembered, he had this number. 

Mrs. Morrell danced smoothly and 
lightly for a woman of her size, but was in- 
clined to snuggle up too closely to permit 
undistracted guidance to her partner. It 
was almost impossible to avoid collisions 
with other couples, unless one possessed a 
Spartan mind and an iron will. In spite of 
himself Keith became increasingly aware 





he suggested for- 


of the occasional passing contact of her; | 
the fainter odor | 
In an attempt to | 


the perfume she affected; 
of her bright, blond hair. 
break the spell he made some banal remark, 
but she shook her head impatiently. She 
danced with her eyes half closed. 
the music stopped she drew a deep, sighing 
bre -ath. 

“You dance—oh, divine ly!” she cried. 

“T might have known it.’ 


She moved away, and Keith followed 


her, a trifle intoxicated. 

“Let me see your card,” she demanded 
abruptly. “Why, you haven’t done your 
duty; there’s hardly a third filled!” 

“T hadn’t started to fill it—and then you 
came in,” breathed Keith 

They were opposite the door leading into 
one of the numerous small rooms off the 
main floor of the armory. 

“Let’s sit here, and you can get me a 
punch,” she suggested. 

He brought the punch and she sipped it 
slowly, leaning back in an easy-chair. 

ylace was di -4 lighted, and her blond, full 
auty was more effective than in the more 
brilliantly lighted ballroom. Mrs. Morrell 


exerted all her fascination. The next dance | 


was half over before either Keith or, ap- 
parently, Mrs. Morrell became aware of 
the fact. 


“Oh, you must run!” she cried, appar- | 


ently greatly exercised. “Don’t mind me; 
go and find your partner.” 

Keith replied that he had this dance free, 
a fact of which her inspection of his card 
had perfectly informed her. In answer to 
his return solicitation as to her own part- 
ner, she shrugged her shoulders. 





own is charming, and it suits you | 


When | 


The | 





EVENING POST 


Why Not Live the Thoroughly 
Enjoyable and Successful Life 


KNOW that I can easily, quickly and pos- 
itively prove to you that you are only 
half as alive as you must be to real- 
ize the joys and benefits of living in 
fall; and that you are only half as 
well as you should be, half as vig- 
orous as you can be, half as am- 
bitious as you may be, and only 

as well developed as you 
ought to be. 


The fact is that no matter who you 
are, whether you are young or old 
weak or strong, rich or poor, I can 
prove to you readily by demonstra- 
tion that you are leading an inferior 
life, and | want the opportunity to 
show you the way in which you may 
completely and easily, without in- 
convenience or loss of time, come in 
possession of new life, vigor, energy. 
development and a higher realization 
of life, success and happiness 


Become Superior to Other Men. The 
Swoboda System can make a better 
human being of you, physically, men 
tally and inevery way. The Swoboda 
System can do more for you than you \ 
can imagine. It can so vitalize every 
organ, tissue and cell of your body as to 
make the mere act of living a joy. It can 
give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. I not 
only promise it, I guarantee it. My guar 
antee is unusual, startling, specif 
positive and absolutely fraud proot 


Why Take Less Than Your Full 
Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Pupils are men and 


women, ranging 


































in age from 


I4 te 92 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


The Swoboda System of Conscious 


Are you living a tull and suc Evolution is no« xperiment. Lam giving it 
cessful _ Why not always be successfully to pupils all over the world. I have 
at your best — thoroughly well among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges 
virile, energetic? Why not invest 


senators, members of cabinet 
ernors, thousands of business and 
men, tarmers, mechanics and laborers 
equal number of women 
peo ple have 


ambassadors, gov 
professional 
and almost an 
more than two hundred thousand 
profited through this system 


in yourself and make the most of 
your every opportunity? It is 
easy when you know how. The 
Swoboda System points the way 


It requires no drugs, no appli 

ances, no dieting, no study, no Your Earning Power, your success, depend entirely upon 
loss of time, no special bathing; your energy, health, vitality, memory and will power. With 
there is nothing to worry you. out these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot 


It gives ideal mental and physi 
cal conditions without inconven- 


be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make 


tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power 


eu 





and 
ience or trouble. make you physically just as you ought to be. | promise it 
“Can't describe the satisfaction I fee a reserve force makes me feel that nothing le wasible, my 
w we than a thousand dollars t e in increased menta pacity both physically and mentally is increasing daily 
and phy apacity I have heard your system highly recommended for years. but | 
| have been enabled by your system t work of mental char did not realize the effectiveness of it until I trie 4ut le giad tudeed 
act previously impossible for me that | am now taking it 
was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have gained Your system developed me most wonderfully 
17 pounds.” “I think your system is wonderful. 1 thought es wes in the beat of 
“Th ——y b l . , physical health before | wrote for your course, bu an Row pot 
ne ver = om magic t r te 
nm 75 - =s o poke work mag ‘ “tre g _ “ the greatest improvement even in this mort t me I anmot recom 
A telling my crosking aad complaining friends, “Try Swobdoda mend your system too highly. Do not hesitate to ref« me 
. Words cannot explain the pew life it imparts both to body and “You know more about the buman bedy than any man with 
brain whom | have ever come im contact personally or ot her wise 
ra It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my expansion Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble war a revela 
5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches tion to me. I have had the best physicians of my State, but your 
“I cannot recommend your systenptoo highly. aad without flattery grasp of the human body ecaceeds anything | have ever heard of 
believe that its propagation has been of great benefit to the health of known. | have read your letters to many people, also to my physicians, 


the country.” who marvel at them.” 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS 

FREE. It explains the SWOBODA SYS- 
i TEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and 
A the human body as it has never been ex- 
plained before. te will startle, educate, and 
enlighten you. 


\} My book explains new theory of the 

mind and body. It tells, in a highly inter- 
esting and simple manner, just what, no 

~/Y doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have al- 
ways wanted to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the 
first real understanding of your body and mind. It 
shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws to 


OTe 


- { ) uy 


nm 


ai ' \ 








f 
Y your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of your- 
self than you could obtain from a college course. The 
information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- 

Age is no where at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities 

her to the for you through conscious evolution of your ceils; it 

explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men 

benefits 4 and Th ds have advanced themselves in 

be derived every way through a better realization and conscious 

from the use of the principles which | have discovered and which 

Swoboda I disclose in my book. It also explains the dangers and 

jeioeat after-effects of exercise and of excessively deep breathing. 

pe i Write today for my Free Book and fall particulars 
—— before it slips your mind. 

structions 


You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts 
concerning the Swoboda System of conscious evolution 
for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1298 Aeolian Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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The Gillette at Home 


Forty Dollars a Year Income 
for Life—and Better Shaving 


O a young man who came 
to him for advice a great 
financier once said: “The 
trouble is you don’t capitalize 
your wealth.” And went on 
to prove it by showing that 15 
cents a day represents the earn- 
ing power of a $1,000 bond. 
“Yet,” he continued, “most 
men spend that amount need- 
: lessly every day in one way oz 
another.” 
Looked at in that way, there 


is a financial reason that in itself 
is making the Gillette Safety 
Razor well worth while to the 
men with a sense of values—to say noth- 
ing of the sheer comfort of the quick, 
smooth, easy Gillette shave—and the 
boon of “no stropping, no honing.” 

It’s a good idea to own a Gillette— 
Forty Dollars a year income for life is 
not so bad for a $5 investment—and 
there is always that Gillette Shave 
you know. 

Gillette Razors, $5 and up: Blades, 
50 cents and $1 the packet. Dealers 
everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| carelessly. 


| ground. j 
you be as silly, as frivolous, as inconse- 


| repressions had nothing to do here. 





Extra Keys 


When you need extra 
for Yale Cyl- 
Locks look for 
the name 


on the Key like this 
It indicates the 
genuine Article. 


k evs 


inder 





The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
New York—Stamford, Ct. 


demands a 

clear view 

ahead at all 

times. No rain or snow 
can blind you,if youcarrya 


Rain Shield 


Stick it on your glass wind shield in § sec-, 


ends. No wind can blow it off. And 


water cas run under of drip off the edge 
desired 
ll-inch fibre 


Comes off instantly when 
Rolls up and goes into 


tude. Made of transparent, flexible, 


tough Pyraline. Lasts for years, 


Mailed for $1.50 


Send $1.50 for one on 


satisfactory 


approval 
Money promptly retunded if not 
" Send §2 


you prefer our 


Amber com 


- mnatrionsun 


i-ra 


shield w arthten 
times the pricein every 


driving storm. 


ers; Write quick fo 


prices and terms on 


the fastest selling ac 
cessory on the market 


No competition 


FREY MPG. CO. 
B |S08 Michigan Blvd, Chicago 


“Oh, he'll find me,” she said indiffer- 
ently. “This is very cozy here.” 

They resumed what had become an 
ardent flirtation. Toward the end of the 
dance Mrs. Morrell’s partner came in, look- 
ing very flurried. Before he could say a 
word 
chide him with lack of diligence. 

“I’ve been waiting, just rooted to this 


| spot!” she said truthfully. 


“Shall we dance?” suggested the unfor- 


| tunate young man. 


“It’s nearly over,” replied Mrs. Morrell 
“Do sit down with us. Get 
yourself something to drink. Don’t go!” 
she commanded Keith fiercely under her 


| breath. 


At the beginning of the fourth dance, 
however, her next partner found her and 
led her away. She made a face over her 
shoulder at Keith. 


When a woman makes up her mind to | 

| monopolize a man who has not acquired | 
| the fine arts of rudeness and escape she | | 
| generally succeeds. 
was incapable of rudeness. Besides, being | | 


Keith’s cordial nature 


a perfectly normal man and Mrs. Morrell 


experienced and attractive, he liked being | 


monopolized. It crossed his mind once or 


| twice that he might be in for a scolding | 


when he got home. Nan might be absurd. 
But he was so secure in his essential loyalty 
to Nan that his present conduct was more 


in the nature of a delightfully naughty | 


escapade than anything else. He stole the 


apples now, and later would go dutifully | | 


for his lic king. 


Men of Keith’s nature are easily held and | | 
| managed by a wise woman, 


but the woman 
must be very wise. Keith loved celebra- 
tions. On the wings of an occasion he rose 


| joyfully and readily to incredible altitudes | 
| of high-spirited but harmless recklessness. 


Birthdays, anniversaries, New Year’s, 


Christmas, arrivals, departures, he seized | 
Each had its appro- | | 


upon with rapture. 
priate ceremonial, its traditional drink, the 
painstaking brewing of which was a sacred 


| rite. On such occasions he tossed aside the 
| cloak of the everyday. 
| that you were different. 


Humdrum life 
and habits must be relegated to the back- 
It was permitted that, unabashed, 


quential, as boisterous, as light-hearted, as 
delightfully irresponsible as your ordinarily 
concealed boyishness pleased. Customary 
This 
was a celebration! And in the aforemen- 
tioned a very wise woman would have seen 
a safety valve. 

Keith was off on a celebration to-night 
an unpremeditated, freakish, impish, essen- 
tially harmless celebration—with a faint 
flavor of mischief in it because he had Nan 
in the back of his head all the time. He 
played up to Mrs. Morrell with exuberance, 


with honestly no thought except that he | 
| was having a whacking good time and that 
| old Nan was being teased. 


It was charac- 
teristic that for the time being he fell 
completely under Mrs. Morrell’s fascina- 
tion. They were together fully half the 
time, appearing on the floor only occasion- 
ally, then disappearing in one or the other 
of the many nooks. Mrs. Morrell bolted 
her dances shamelessly. Keith thought her 
awfully amusing and ingenious in the way 
she managed this. Sometimes they hid in 
out-of-the-way places. Sometimes she pre- 
tended to have mistaken the dance: “The 
sixth? Are you very sure? I’m convinced 
it is only the fifth.” Keith’s conscience 
troubled him a little concerning the few 
names on his own card. 

“T have this with Mrs. Wilkins,” said he. 
“T really ought to go and look her up.” 

She took his card from him and deliber- 
ately tore it into small bits, which she blew 
from the palm of her gloved hand. He pro- 
tested in real dismay, but she looked him 
challengingly, recklessly, in the eye, until he 
laughed too. 

All this was, of course, well noticed. 
Keith, again characteristically, had not 
taken into consideration the great public. 
Nan might have remained comparatively 
indifferent to Keith’s philandering about 
for an evening with the Morrell creature— 
she had by now a dim but growing under- 
standing of “celebrations” —but that he 
should deliberately neglect and insult her 
in the face of all San Francisco was too 
much. Her high young enjoyment of the 
evening fell to ashes. She was furiously 
- ry, but she was a thoroughbred. Only 

eightened color and a sparkling eye 
might have betrayed her to an astute 


woman. Observing her, Ben Sansome took | 


(Continued on Page 53) 


rs. Morrell began reproachfully to 








A celebration meant | | 
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HE ease of a 

perfect-fitting 
Florsheim keeps 
your feet “‘fit.”” Let 
your next pair be 
Florsheims. Con- 
sider the number 
of days’ wear and 
the comfort — not 
the price. 


A Style for Every Taste 


$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
Times’ free 
booklet —on 
reque st 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago 
U. S.A. 


The Oneida 
dull or 
tan calf 
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A Salaried Position 
For Your Boy 


Nothing is too good for that son 
of yours—least of all a good 
fair start in life. Don’t let him 
be satisfied with “‘a job’? when 
he finishes school. Help him 
obtain a position for which he 
is fitted, a position which will 
yield him the largest possible 
measure of success. 


An illustrated booklet, which 
we will gladly send free on re- 
quest, will give you some very 
interesting information on this 
subject. Address 


The Sales Division, Box 42 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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EK want you to know the difference between 
underwear that is sai/ored to fit— 


ATHENA UNDERWEAR 


(for women and children) 


—and underwear that has to be sé#refched to fit. 


For your own satisfaction ask your dealer 
to spread a suit of Athena Underwear on 
the counter beside a suit of ordinary under- 
wear, made in the old way. 














thought of making underwear as Athena 
Underwear is made. You will agree then 
that correct tailoring is just as important 
in underwear as in any other garment. 


he difference will surprise you. Athena Underwear fits the figure as a 





Take a suit of Athena Underwear home 
and try it on. You will have comfort such 
as you have never before experienced. 

You will wonder why nobody ever before 


glove fits the hand. 

Athena Underwear is made in all shapes, 
weights and qualities—at the price you 
usually pay. 






















































The special features that give Athena Underwear its 
comfort qualities, its daintiness and tailored fit 


All Athena Garments are made with greater 
fullness in front than in back, to allow room 
for bust. 


sleeveless suits, shoulder - straps 
held comfortably in place, never slipping down 
over shoulders. Very low in front, with no 
necessity of tucking in or folding under to keep 
the garment from showing 






























(Sloping shoulders) with no wrinkling under 
the arms. 











erfected shoulder stays) which prevent 


stretching across the shoulders an 
in place. 





(Armholes curved) and sleeves set in to hang 
in a natural position 


(Patented sex at) consisting of an extra plait, so 


fitted on either side that it gives just the neces- 
sary fullness, without needless cloth to fold or 
wrinkle. It remains closed, whether the wearer 
is sitting or standing, and ts a comfort-produc- 
ing feature that every woman will appreciate 


















(The three-cornered gusset) is so shaped and 
placed that it prevents any strain at the thigh, 
thus insuring longer wear. 
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Ir One-Man JShop or Giant Plant: 


—It is the Robbins & Myers Type “*K” Induction Motor. Here motor simplicity and 


reliability reach a new high level. Whether for the one-man shop or the giant mine, mill or factory, it 
provides safe, dependable, economical power for every duty. Note the rugged construction, the strong symmetrical design. 


Nothing complicated—just a stationary winding and a strong frame with two large, well lubricated bearings 
which support the rotating element of steel and solidly riveted copper. bars. Mechanically as simple as an 
ordinary shaft mounted in two bearings. Nothing to get out of order— no sliding electrical contacts. The 
bearings, the only parts subject to wear, are large and dust-proof—good for unlimited years of service. 





Dismantlhd View 
Showing the 


Simplicity of the 


me == Motors 


W herever damaging dustand grit abound, type ‘“K’’ motors will operate without And type ““K’’ is the latest Robbins & Myers Motor triumph. It is furnished 
injury. Wherever there is inflammable or explosive material, type “"K” eliminates for two or three phase circuits of any standard voltage and frequency. Sizes 
fire risk because it has no sliding electrical contacts which can cause sparking. 1-4 to 20 horse power. Descriptive bulletin sent on request. 

Robbins & Myers Motors need no expert attention. Just open and close the The Robbins & Myers line includes also direct and alternating current motors 
switch. Fill oil reservoirs occasionally. The expert's work is already done for you. for all services, from 1-40 horse power up. | 

Nineteen years’ master motor experience of the world’s largest exclusive Whatever your, power need, it is anticipated and met in the Robbins & 
manufacturer of small electric motors is wrought into every Robbins & Myers Myers line. It will pay you to write us for other helpful information on 
preduct. Buying by name gives you an absolute guarantee. modern, efficient, economical Robbins & Myers Motors. 


To Electrical Dealers and Contractors 


It pays to carry the Robbins & Myers line. Your customers are guaranteed satisfaction under a guarantee that means what it says. And the Robbins 
& Myers line is heavily advertised in national mediams, read by motor-buying people in your own neighborhood. These people know what Robbins & Myers 
Quality means) And whenever a motor installation job confronts you, Robbins & Myers experts are at your service. Write today for bulletins, prices, 
discounts and any particulars you wish regarding our dealer service. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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heart. It was evident to him that the 
Keiths had long since reached an absolute 
indifference in their relations, that they 
lived the conventional, tolerant, separate 
lives of the majority of married couples in 
Ben Sansome’s smart acquaintance. He 
ventured to apply himself more assiduously, 
and was by no means badly received 

Keith remembered the next dance with 
his wife. He could not find her, although, 
a trifle conscience stricken, he searched 
everywhere. After the music had finished 
she emerged from the dressing room. The 
next time she could not be found at all. 
Evidently she was avoiding him with 
intention. 

Mrs. Sherwood after each dance returned 
invariably to the same chair near the mid- 
dle of one wall. There, owing to the fact 
that the “‘respectables”’ withdrew from the 
chairs on either side, withdrew gradually and 
without open rudeness, she held the center 
of a little court of her own. This made of 
it a sort of post of observation from which 
she could review all that was going on. She 
had no lack of partners, for she danced 
wonderfully and in looks was quite the 
most distinguished woman there. Keith's 
dance with her came and went, but no 
Keith appeared to claim it. Mrs. Sherwood 
smiled a little grimly, and her glance 
strayed down the wall opposite until it 
rested on Nan. 

She examined the girl speculatively. Nan 

was apparently completely absorbed in 
Ben Sansome; there was in her manner 
something feverish, hectic, a mere nothing, 
but it did not escape Mrs. Sherwood’s 
keen eye. 

About midnight Sherwood appeared and 
at once made his way to his wife’s side. He 
was punctiliously dressed in the mode—a 
“swallowtail,” a bright, soft silk tie of 
ample proportions, frilled linen and spar- 
kling studs. 

He bent with an old-world formality over 
his wife’s hand. She swept away her skirts 
from the chair at her side, her eyes spar- 
kling softly with pleasure. 

“You won’t mind,” she said carelessly 
to the young men surrounding her; “I want 
to talk to Jack for a minute.” 

They arose, laughing a little. 

“That is your one fault, Mrs. Sherwood,” 
said one—“ you are altogether too fond of 
your husband.” 

“Well, how are things going?” asked 
Sherwood as they moved away. 
“I’m having a good time. 

very late, Jack.” 

“TIT know. I wanted to come earlier. 
Everything all right?” 

At the question a little frown sketched 
itself on her clear brow. 

“In general, yes,”’ she said; “ but they’ve 
got that Lewis boy out in the bar filling 
him up on champagne.” 

“That's a pity.’ 

“Tt’s a burning shame!” said she. “And 

I'd like to shake young Keith. He’s dangled 
after the Morrell woman from start to finish 
in a manner oo to behold.” 

Sherwood lau 

“The ‘ Seiecrell eas’ will do his educa- 
tion good,” he remarked. 

“Well, she isn’t doing that poor little 
Mrs. Keith’s education any good,” re- 
turned Mrs. Sherwood rather tartly. 

Sherwood surveyed Nan and Ben San- 
some leisurely. 

“T must say she doesn’t look crushed,” 
he said after a moment. 

“Do you expect her to weep violently?” 
asked Mrs. Sherwood. 

He accepted good-naturedly the custom- 
ary feminine scorn for the customary mas- 
c uline obtuseness. 

“Well, I don’t know that we 
it,” said he philosophically. 

Mrs. Sherwood appeared to come to a 
sudden resolution. She arose. 

“You go get that Lewis boy away from 
the bar,” she commanded. 

Deliberately she shook and arranged her 
full skirts. The man with whom she had 
this dance, and who had been waiting duti- 
fully for the conference to close, darted 
forward. She shook her head at him 
smilingly. 

“T'm going to let you off,”’ she told him. 
“You won't mind. I have something extra- 
special to do.” 

She swept quite alone across the middle 
of the ballroom, serene, self- , and 
walked directly toward Keith and Mrs. 
Morrell, who were seated together at the 
other end. A perceptible pause seemed to 
descend. The music kept on playing, 
couples kept on dancing, but nevertheless 


But you're 


can help 
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suddenly the air was charged with atten- 
tion. Sherw looked after her with 
mingled astonishment and fond pride. 

“A frontal attack, egad!" said he to 
himself. 

Keith and Mrs. Morrell pretended, as long 
as — decently could, not to see her. She 
swam leisurely toward them. Finally Keith 
arose hastily; Mrs. Morrell stared straight 
ahead. 

“Young man,” accused Mrs. Sherwood, 
with a faint amusement in her rich, low 
voice, | * ‘do you know that this is our 
dance?” 

Keith excused his apparent lapse volubly, 
telling several times over that his program 
had been destroyed, that he was abject 
when he thought of the light this put hi 


in. 

“It is only when angels like yourself con- 
descend to reach me a helping hand that 
I have even a chance to right myself,” 
he added. He thought this rather a good 
touch. 

Mrs. Sherwood stood before him easily 

rfect repose of manner, the half-smile 
stil sketching her lips. She said just noth- 
ing at all in response to his glib excuses, but 
when he had quite finished she laid her 
hand on his arm. Mrs. Morrell, her color 
high, continued to stare straight ahead, 
quite immobile except for the tapping of 
one foot. To Keith's request to be excused 
she vouchsafed a stiff half-nod partly in his 
direction. 

They danced. Mrs. Sherwood, like most 
people who have command enough of their 
muscles to be able to keep them in graceful 
repose, danced marvelously well. When 
she stopped after a single turn of the room 
Keith expostulated vigorously. 

“You are a perfect partner,” he told her. 

“Take me in here and get me a sher- 
bet,”” she commanded, without replying to 
his protests. “‘ That's good,” she said, when 
she had tasted the ice. “ Now sit down and 
listen to me. You are making a perfect 
spectacle of yourself. Don’t you know it?” 

Keith stiffened to an extreme formality. 

“I beg your pardon!” said he freezingly. 

“That may be your personal and indi- 
vidual right’’— Mrs. Sherwood’s low, rich 
voice went on evenly. She was not even 
looking at him, but rather idly toward the 
open door into the ballroom. 
swung from one finger; every line of her 
body was relaxed. She might have been 
tossing him ordinary commonplaces from 
the surface of a detached mind—‘‘ making 
a spectacle of yourself,’ she explained; 


Her fan | 


“but you’re making a perfect spectacle of | 


your wife as well—and in public. 
not your right at all.” 
Keith sprang to his feet, furious. 


That is | 


“You are meddling with what is really | 


my own business, madam,” said he. 

For the first time she looked up at him 
clearly and steadily in the eyes. 

“Very well. That is true. Stop a mo- 
ment and think. Are you attending to your 
business yourself, even decently? Yes, I 
understand, you are angry with me. If 
I were a man, you would challenge me to 
a duel and all that sort of thing.” She 
smiled indifferently. ‘‘Let’s take that for 
granted and get on. Sweep it aside. You 
are man enough to do it, or I mistake you 
greatly. Look down into yourself for even 
one second. Are you playing fair all 
round? Aren’t you a little ashamed?” 

She held him with her clear, level gaze. 
His own gaze did not fall before it and his 
head went back, but slowly his face and 
neck turned red. Thus they stared at each 
other for a full half minute, she smiling 
slightly, perfectly cool, he seething with a 
suppressed emotion of some sort. Then she 
turned indolently away. 

“You're too fine to do things like that,” 
she said with a new softness in her voice. 
“We all have too much faith in you. The 
common tricks would not appeal to you, 
except in idleness—is it not so?” 

She smiled up at him a little sidewise. 
Keith caught his breath. For a fleeting 
instant this extraordinary woman deigned 
to exert her feminine charm; for the first 
time the coquette looked from her eyes; for 
the first time he saw mysteriously deep in 
her veiled nature a depth of possibility, of 
rich possibility—he could not grasp it, it 
was gone. But in spite of himself his pulses 
leaped like a flame. But now she was 
gazing again at the ballroom door—cool, 
indolent, aloof, unapproachable. Yet just 
at that instant, somehow, the other woman 
looked shallow, superficial, cold. His glance 
fell on Mrs. Morrell, still sitting where he 


had left her. Something was wrong with 


her effect. 
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G & J “Indianapolis Brand” 
“Chain Tread” Bicycle Tires 


\ HEN the pneumatic tire first came into use, the famous G & J 
“Indianapolis Brand” Bicycle Tire was placed on the market. 
From then until now its leading position has been universally concede: 
rhe “Chain Tread” placed on the G & J Tire, 
resulted in a tire that fears no competition 
Today the G & J “Indianapolis Brand" “Chain Tread” Bicycle Tire 
gives more mileage, more anti-skid protection, and has more puncture 
resisting strength than we have ever before built into a bicycle tire. 
Insist upon this famous brand. 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 


by G & J experts, has 
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Coal Cost Guaranteed 
Saved the UNDERFEED Way 


Just multiply that saving by the life of the average heating equipment and you have 
some small idea of the total saving effected by a New-Feed UNDERFEED Furnace or 
Boiler. Read what Mr. Griffin has to say about it. Then remember that we can send 
you hundreds of letters telling of similar saving and comfort 


This is Why 


In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below. Fire ulways 
never smothered. Thus every bit of heat is utilized 
all smoke, gas and soot — heat elements — are consumed since they must pass 
up through the fire. Therefore clean and healthful as well as econ 
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KISSELKAR— 


Every Inch a Car 


HE new KisselKars—including the per- 

fected ALL-YEAR Car—stand out from 
among the group of quality cars as one of the 
most attractive values of the year. 


The ALL-YEAR Car is a car of economical 
and comfortable service —a summer and winter 
car in one—a touring car or roadster body with 
either a Sedan or Coupé Top —easily attached 
and detached without the aid of expert help. 


In spite of a reduction in prices, the chasses 
on which these ALL-Y EAR Cars are mounted 
strictly maintain Kissel standards of quality — 
the same sturdy material, skilled workman- 
ship, mechanical efficiency, striking lines, 
beautiful finish and — marked individuality. 


Write for new catalog 


r 
. Cr e 
400 Kissel a enept a ——— Wisconsin ALL-YE AR. 


tew York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, San 
Framciace, Loe Angeles, New Orleans, Dallas, Omaha, Nashville, Roch 
ester, Troy, Dayton, New Haven, Hartford, Conn., Providence, Mar 
shelitewn, Cedar Rapids, Montreal, Calgary, Victoria and hundreds of 
other leading cities in the United States and Canada. 





T= ALL-YEAR 
Car means sum- 
mer and winter driv- 
ing in an open or 
closed car, accord- 
ing to the season 

at the expense of but 
one car and one 
body, and without 
the sacrifice of ap- 
pearance or luxury. 

















"PUREE Chassis Models —with a complete variety of 
bodies Touring Cars, Sedans, Roadsters, Coupés, 
Coupélets, and Limousines — $1050 to $2000, 











Are you a good guesser? 


The General says:—No man living can take three different 
kinds of Roofing and determine in advance by such tests as 
bending, twisting, tearing, or smelling, how long each will 
last on the roof. The best you can do is to make a guess. 
That is why 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


is guaranteed by us 5, 10 or 15 years according to whether the thickness is 1, 2 or 3 ply. 
Most roofings look alike, and even trained chemists can judge roofing quality only by the 
raw materials that are put into the roofing and not from the finished product. 

The responsibility of the biggest Roofing and Building Paper Mills in the world stands 
behind our guarantee and this makes it unnecessary for you to take the risk of guessing. 
Certain-teed Rooting has made good on the roof throughout the entire world. Ask 
your local dealer for further information. He will quote you reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
Detroi San F 1 Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Seattle Houston Lendon 


New York Cit 
Pi 





Kansas City 


it 
Atlanta Hamburg Sydney 





Analysis was submerged in a blaze of | 
anger. This anger was not now against the | 
woman before fim; his instinct prevented | 
that. Nor against Mrs. Morrell nor his | 


| wife; reluctant justice prevented that. Nor | 











| if she were only awake. 
| dear little child, and about as helpless. She 


against himself, where it really belonged. 
ingswere out of joint; hefelt cross-grained 
and ugly. Mrs. Sherwood rose. 
“You may take me back now,” said she. 
As they glided across the floor together 
her small, sleek head came just above his 
shoulder. No embarrassment disturbed 
her manner. Keith could not find in him- 
self a spark of resentment against her. She 
moved by his side with an air of poise and 
detachment, as a woman whose mind had 
long since weighed and settled the affair of 
her own cosmos so that trifles could not 
disturb her. 
Leaving her in her accustomed chair, 


| where Sherwood waited, Keith loyally re- 


turned to Mrs. Morrell, who still sat alone. 
Subconsciously he noticed something wrong 
with Mrs. Morrell. Her gowning was a con- 
spicuous effort rather than an artistic suc- 
cess. She had badly torn her dress, perhaps 
that was it. 

Mrs. Morrell received him with every 
appearance of sympathy. 

“You poor thing!” she cried. “What a 
fearful situation! Of course I know you 
couldn’t help it.” 

But Keith was grumpy and monosyl- 
labic. He refused to discuss the situation 
or Mrs. Sherwood, returning with an obvi- 
ous effort to commonplaces. Mrs. Morrell 
exerted all her fascination to get him back 
to the former level. A little cold imp sat in 
the back of Keith’s brain and criticized 
sardonically: ‘‘ Why will big women persist 
in being kittenish? Why doesn’t she mend 
that awful rent? It’s fairly sloppy! Sup- 

she thinks that kind of talk is funny! 

do wish she wouldn’t laugh in that shrill, 

cackling fashion!” In short, the very tricks 

that an hour ago were jolly and amusing 
were now tiresome. 

Having been distrait, ungallant, mascu- 
linely put out for another fifteen minutes, 
he + ein ey | excused himself, sought out Nan 
and went home. 

From her point of observation Mrs. 
Sherwood watched them go. Nan looked 
very tired, and every line of Keith’s figure 
expressed a grumpy moroseness. 

“Congratulations!” said Sherweod. 

“He certainly is a child of Nature,” re- 
turned his wife. “Look at him! He is 
cross, so he looks cross. That this is a ball- 
room, and that all San Francisco is present, 
is a mere detail.” 

“How did you break it up?” asked 


| Sherwood curiously. 


“Men are so utterly ridiculous! He had 


| built up a lot of illusions for himself, but 


his instincts are true and good. It needed 
only a touch. It was absurdly simple.” 

“He'll go back to the Morrell to- 
morrow,” asserted Sherwood confidently. | 

She shook her head. 

“Not to her. He sees her now, and not 
to-morrow. But eventually to somebody, 
perhaps. He has curly hair.” 

Sherwood laughed. 

“Shear him, like Samson,” he suggested. 
“But it strikes me he has about the most 


| attractive woman in town—bar one—right 


at home. 
“She'd have no trouble in holding him 
But she’s only a 


has very little subtlety. I’m afraid she’ll 
follow the instincts of her training. She'll 
be too proud to do anything herself to 
attract her husband, once his attentions to 
her seem to drop off. She'll just become 
cold and proud, and perhaps eventually 
turn elsewhere.” 

“TI don’t believe she’s a bit that kind,” 
asserted Sherwood positively. 

“Nor do I. But, Jack, a woman lonely 
enough has fancies that in the long run may | 
become convictions.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Killed by Ozone 


LONE has come into another practical 

use in keeping large refrigerators and 
cold-storage rooms sweet and clean. The 
ozone kills off mold and smells in much the 
same way that a thorough airing will do; 
but it saves all the trouble of interrupting 
business and the expense of chilling fresh | 
air. A little ozone machine, such as is com- 
mon enough now, attached to an electric- 
light bulb and manufacturing ozone by 
electricity, will do the work without re- 
quiring attention. 
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Manufacturer: —“‘We've used 
HAVOLINE OIL with great 
success in our *C———— Cars 
and have found it meets the 
general demand of the trade.’’ 


Motorist:—‘‘Is it as cheap as 
other oils?’’ 


Manufacturer:—‘‘We find that 
no other oil at any price gives 
more miles per gallon than 


HAVOLINE.”’’ 
Motorist:—‘‘ls it a clean oil?”’ 


Manufacturer:—‘‘HAVOLINE 
leaves practically no carbon in 
the cylinders and gives perfect 
lubrication. 80% of the members 
of the club will tell you the 
same.’’ 


(*Name of Car on request. ) 


HAVOLINE OIL is 
sold by all Garages 
and Auto Accessory 
shops. Look for the 
bilue-and - white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet 
free upon request. 
Write today to 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Department A, New York 
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lt Makes a Difference 


THIS NEW TOY 


will delight any youngster's heart. It is a smaller model of 
the Frantz Premier Plectric Cleaner —14 inches high. It 
has a highly polished aluminum nozzle, revolving brush, 
dust bag and handle—just like the big one 





This size operates without electricity, 

and can be had for 25c in stamps or silver 

It is well worth a dollar, but is sold at the 
smaller figure to any home hav- 
25¢ ing electricity in order to adver- 
tise the full-sized Frantz Premier 


ectric Cleaner. 


The kiddies like 
to “keep house” 
with the Toy | 
Frantz Premier. 


So, if you 
want to 
make a hit 
with them, 
and at 
the same 
time give 
them a 
toy they 
won’ 


Address THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
1100 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic 


emu today. 


Sledlihecekers 


SUFFERING WITH PULMONARY 
TROUBLES SHOULD LEARN OF THE 


HEART OF THE WELL COUNTRY 


where the equable climate and the efficacy 
of the combined low humidity and high 
altitude give the very best opportunity ior 
recovery. Living expenses are comparatively 
low and accommodations for healthseekers 
unexcelled A booklet is issued describing 
the climatic treatment of tuberculosis and 
the cost of treatment. Address HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque Commercial 
Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 





























A sample 1916 model “Ranger’* bicycle, 
on approval and 30 Days’ fRiaL. 
rite at once for large illustrated cata 
log showing complete line of bicycles 
tires and supplies, and particulars of 
most marvelous offer ever made on a bicy- 
cle. You will be astonished at our lew 
prices and remarkable ierms 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted— Make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and 
Suadries from our big catalog. Do Busi 
ness direct with the leading bicycle house in 
America. Do not = until you knew what we can 
do for your WRITE TO US 


CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 
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quality back of the style. 


Today in the fashion centers Stetson Hats 
for young men mean the snappiest Soft Hats 
and the smartest Derbies—while everywhere 
“It’s a Stetson” expresses the highest standard 
of hat excellence. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion confers upon Stetson Hats the Grand Prize 
—Highest Award—the tenth great International 
Award given the John B. Stetson Company. 

Viewed from all sides, the Soft Hat shown 
in the illustration is one of the most popular 
shapes we have ever created. 

We have named it the “EVENT.” 

Note the graceful curl to the brim—the dip 
front and back—the two-inch band of heavy 





© by John B. Stetson Company, 1915 











OU will have better style in your hat if you have 








rib silk—the formal freedom of line that makes 
it becoming to so many types of headsand faces. 

It comes in a wide range of colors—Pearls 
predominating. 

There is a marked tendency— welcomed 
by men everywhere—toward hats of light 
weight. 

Ask your dealer toshow you the new Stetson 
“FEATHER WEIGHT” and “TISSUE 
WEIGHT” hats. You can have them in any 
style and you'll appreciate their comfort and 
their soft, mellow quality. 

When you buy, you will want to find the 
Stetson trade-mark stamped on the leather. It 
identifies every Stetson hat. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Hupmobile Free Service 


Saves Owners $375,000 


And Provides Expert Care for Their Cars 


At regular garage rates, the free service provided with the 1916 
Hupmobile represents a saving of $375,000 to the thousands 
who have bought and who will buy during the next nine 
months. 


The man who ordinarily relies on a garageman for service, pays 
$5 to $8 per month. 


rhe man who looks after his car at home puts in a great deal of 
otherwise leisure time at the work. 


Che man who has a 1916 Hupmobile drives his car to any Hup- 
mobile service station, calls for it later, and hands over a few 
coupons from the book he receives with the car 

Time and labor, for which the owner of another car must pay in 
cash or in his own time, cost him nothing 

And his car is kept in the best possible running condition. Its 
efficiency is always at highest pitch. Continuous satisfaction 
is assured, in a way provided by no other car. 

The new Hupmobile service, moreover, is rendered by Hupmobile 
experts, at authorized Hupmobile service stations. 

Wherever you live, wherever you go, you are assured of uniform 
service, at regular intervals or as you desire it. 

A Hupmobile station is sure to be close at hand. They have been 
established all over the United States and Canada. 


», Hupmobile service not only saves each 1916 owner a very con- 
~ aidowh le sum in time or money; it not only guarantees a fine- 
running car; but it is to be had anywhere, at any time, in 
exchange for coupons from the free service book the owner 
carries with him. 


In conjunction with the added merit of the 1916 Hupmobile, 
literally demands your consideration before you decide on a 
car lacking a service feature equally good. 

The new Hupmobile is $115 lower in price; it is $200 better in 
value. 

It is more comfortable. Its upholstery is better. It rides with 
greater ease. Its equipment is improved. Its power is 
greater. Its quality is higher. Its economy is as pronounced 
as Hupmobile economy always has been. 

Over and above these features, you are given a service that goes 
farther, and does more for the owner, than any similar plan yet 
inaugurated. 

Stop in and have the Hupmobile dealer explain the service plan 
in detail; or write us for full particulars, and the catalog of the 
new Hupmobile. : 

You should do no less, in justice to yourself, before you invest in a 
new car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1229 Milwaukee Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1916 Hupmobile Prices oes States) 
pogponese Touring Car, $1085; -— Roadster, 
-passenger Touring 
2365; 2-passenger 


iS, t-paanen ‘All-Year Touring Car, 
te. pelece -parweneer Ak ory pare 





$1185. All 


1916 Hupmobile Prices (Canadian) 


S-passenger Touring Car, $1385; 2-passenger Roadster, 
$1385; 5-passenger Soden. $1820; 7-passenger Touring 
Car, $1635; 7» $3185; 2-passenger 
All. Year Coupé, $1500; —_ All-Year Touring Car, 
$1525. Canadian prices f. o. b. Windsor. 
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close their doors. Paris is determined to take 
good care of visiting soldiers, especially of 
the officers, and offsets as much as possible 
the fascinating perils of thecity. None of the 
cafés are allowed to remain open at night, 
and the sidewalks are cleared of their chairs 
and tables during the early twilight hours. 
Because of this a close watch is kept over 
the tea rooms, in order that they may not 
develop into pitfalls for the unwary officers. 

It does every American’s heart good to 
see the work that is being carried on by the 
American Ambulance, the equipment of 
which is said now to be the best of all mil- 
itary hospitals in France. The day I was 
there there were five hundred and seventy 
patients, all receiving the best possible care 
and the most skilled attention that the sci- 
ence of medicine and surgery can conceive. 
The gratitude of the patients and of the 
members of their families who come to visit 
them is a testimonial of what the French 
think about this work. 

At the present time practically all of the 
beds are given over to the French wounded. 
The British are taking very good care of 
their own men at Versailles. There are now 
no Germans in this hospital, owing to the 
fact that these are prisoners and must be 
under a guard. They are taken to other 
hospitals, where the facilities for keeping 
prisoners are better. 

Among the French there are many men 
from Algeria and the Sudan, and some of 
these are curiously interesting. The case of 
one young man, little more than a boy, 
from the Sudan, shows the power of love to 
convert the savage into a docile patient. 
This man was brought to the hospital 
about seven monthsago very badly wounded 
in the leg and with frozen feet. He could 
not speak a word of any language that any- 
body could understand. He bit his nurses 
and the doctors, and scratched and fought 
when anybody tried to do anything for him. 
He tore the bandage from his wound and, 
like an animal seeking for some relief from 
his pain, he crawled from his bed to the 
cuspidor and, taking a handful of sawdust, 
stuffed it into his gaping wound. 

Evidently in his part of the country, the 
Sudan, the natives put earth into wounds 
to stop the blood, and sawdust was the 
nearest thing to earth he could find in the 
hospital ward. 

After many months of patient and loving 
care from his nurses and the doctors the 
savage has been transformed into a grate- 
ful, happy and intelligent being. He now 
speaks and understands French, also knows 
a little English, repeating sentences after 
the nurses with great willingness. He has 
the habits of a human being, eats with his 
knife and fork, is learning to read, and when 
I saw him he was in a wheel chair patiently 
knitting a sock. The poor fellow will never 
again walk without the aid of crutches, be- 
cause he has a frightful leg wound and his 
toes dropped off from freezing. 


Mending Broken Fighting Men 


When one looks into the faces of the 
wounded it is difficult to realize that they 
have come from the battlefields, and that 
each one in receiving his wound had doubt- 
less inflicted another as grievous and per- 
haps even mortal. There is no hatred, no 
malice, no rebellion in their expression. 
They look like little children that have 
been grievously hurt, and they show a pa- 
tience and resignation that are pathetic. I 
could not help wondering why it is that 
these men accept their afflictions with such 
patience and resignation, why each one is 
not cursing the enemy for his lost leg, his 
lost arm or his shattered jaw, for the bullet 
imbedded in his lung, in his kidneys, in his 
skull. And yet I saw nothing that indicated 
any resentment. It was horrible to think 
that these men who had already suffered so 
much might be sent back to the front, per- 
haps to suffer again the same or even worse 
tortures. 

The most marvelous things are being 
done to perfect the recovery of the men 
who are patients at the American Am- 
bulance. The surgeons are not satisfied 
to have them get well of their wounds; 
they wish to restore them to usefulness. So, 
shattered arms that are healed are bein 
operated upon to restore the nerves an 
bring back sensation and muscular power; 
jawbones are being replaced by living 
bone, taken sometimes from the leg of the 
patient; operations are being performed to 


restore sight and hearing. Nothing is left 
undone that modern science can suggest 
to make these men as good as new. The 
horrors of war strike one with double force 
when one realizes that on one side the great 
scientists and the great minds of the world 
are en + agp in devising means of destroying 
life, while on the other men are devoting 
themselves to restoring shattered human 
beings. 

The men on the ambulances are doing 
wonderful work. They are now going to the 
actual battlefields, and at great risk to their 
own lives are bringing back the wounded. 
On account of the close proximity of Arras, 
where such heavy fighting has been going 
on, it is feasible to bring the wounded di- 
rectly by motor ambulances to the hospital, 
and this is done nightly. The ambulances 
leave the hospital every night at eleven 
o’clock and return before daylight, each 
with its burden of mangled and suffering 
forms, some of them almost unrecognizable 
as human beings. A single visit to the mili- 
tary hospital brings one to some realization 
of the horrors of war. 

A pretty tribute that is paid to the hos- 
pital of the American Ambulance is an al- 
most daily visit from one of the air patrol of 
Paris who has been a patient in the hos- 
pital. In his daily rounds he flies just as 
near as he can to the hospital, sweeping 
down like a great bird, hovering with pro- 
tecting wings, often so near that he calls to 
the convalescents on the terrace. 


Amusements for the Wounded 


Among the most interesting cases in the 
hospitals are the men who have been gassed. 
These poor fellows are treated like pneumo- 
nia cases. Nothing can be done for them 
except to keep their strength up while the 
inflamed lungs and respiratory organs heal. 
These patients are green from the poison. 
When they are brought in they are taken at 
once to the upper floors, and each patient is 
installed by an open window that he may 
have as much fresh air as possible. The suf- 
fering is intense and the recovery tedious. 
What the permanent effect will be on the 
lungs is yet to be learned. 

Paris does all she can to alleviate the 
tedium of her suffering soldiers, providing 
amusements of various kinds for those who 
are convalescing, in addition to ministering 
in every possible way to those who are af- 
flicted. I witnessed a most interesting, and 
at the same time pathetic, gathering of 
mutilated soldiers to see a gala perform- 
ance at the Trocadéro given for their enter- 
tainment. Hundreds of maimed men passed 
into the auditorium, many of them being 
brought in ambulances, and all took the 
occasion in the light spirit of the Parisian. 

Regardless of missing arms and legs, and 
in spite of painful wounds and deep-laid 
scars, the soldiers came in hundreds. The 
air was heavy with the odor of antiseptics. 
Many of the men were accompanied by 
their nurses, and a special entrance was re- 
served for the blind. 

Games and pastimes of various sorts are 
provided in the hospitals and at the con- 
valescing homes and camps. One-armed sol- 
diers can be seen rolling tenpins or pitching 
quoits in the shady parks of fine old cha- 
teaux that have been transformed into 
homes for the wounded. Checkers is a fa- 
vorite game for those with leg injuries and 
wounds of the head or arms. A funny sight 
it is to see a stalwart soldier in bed, with his 
cap on, playing a game of checkers with a 
comrade, one arm in a sling or in a wooden 
trough on wheels, set in a runner that the 
shoulder muscles may have a little play. 
These wooden troughs have proven a great 
blessing to those with serious leg and arm 
wounds, and the carpenter is quite as busy 
an assistant to the surgeon as the man who 
gives the anesthetic. 

The work of the one is to relieve the pain 
while under the knife, and of the other to 
build a device for easing agony while the 
recovery is being made. 

The populace is quick to recognize the 
hero upon whom honors have recently been 
conferred, particularly if he has been 
wounded. It is not an unusual sight to see 
a one-armed officer, wearing the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, passing along the 
street with all eyes fixed in admiration upon 
him. Smiling-faced young chaps hobble 
along the streets on crutches, proud to be 
wearing the recently conferred military 
medal. 
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TREE IN : SAME TREE 
WINTER IN SUMMER 


Is Your Furniture Like 
A Winter’s Tree? 


N WINTER a tree is not fed the life-giving sap that nourishes 

and makes it grew. Consequently, the leaves fall off, the trunk, 

branches and twigs take on a dull, lifeless appearance and the 
wood becomes brittle and unattractive. 
sap did not return in the Spring. 


The tree would die if the 


The same principle applies to wood after it is made into furniture. 
Furniture must be fed a nourishing substance or it will become shabby, 
brittle and lifeless in appearance. The wood will crack and chip and 
the furniture in but a few years will be ready for the ash heap. 


3-in-One is a scientifically prepared pure oil compound that takes the 
place of nature when wood becomes furniture. Just a little applied 
with a soft cloth every once in a while penetrates and nourishes the 
wood properly. And while doing this, 3-in-One also removes all 
exterior wear marks and the natural grain and finish of the wood is 
restored like new. 


The finer the furniture the more it needs 3-in-One, and you 
will realize this if you but try it once. 


You can get 3-in-One at any good hardware, drug, grocery, 
housefurnishing or general store. 1 oz., 10c; 3 ags., 25c; 
8 ozs. (% pint), 50c. Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
ozs., 25c. Or if you want to try 3-in-One before you buy 


Send for Free 3-in-One 


Just mail us a postal card and we will forward enough 
3-in-One for several pieces of furniture and also full instruc 
tions how to use it. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 EUF. Broadway New York 
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Richmond Strai 





These cigarettes were the first high-grade 

cigarettes made in the United States. 

For 44 years they have been the standard 

of the world for cigarettes made only of 
ec 4 ” y : 

mellow, ‘bright”’ Virginia tobacco. 

Also packed in attractive tin boxes, 50 for 40 cents 


100 for 75 cents. Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot 
supply you ) 
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REATHING a cor- 

dial welcome to the 

visitor — doorways, 
porch columns and exte- 

| rior’ trim finished with | 

Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel, give a dis- 
tinctive and lasting white- 
ness never to be secured 
by ordinary coatings. 

With the durability to withstand 
rain and sun, winter and summer on | 
exterior work, it lasts longer than 

| paint, and gives to intertor wood- | 
| work that clean and cheery charm— 
a surface smooth as alabaster. 





Vitralite will not crack, peel or 

turn yellow, whether used outside or 

| inside, on wood, metal, plaster, or 
cement and stands repeated washing. | 





Send for valuable book and two 


Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and 
one with 61", the @oor varnish 
that stands the wear—the daily 
grind of many feet. It is mar 
proof, heel-proof and water-proof. 


Pratt 4 Lambert-Inc., 83 Tona- | 
| wanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. tn Canada 
25 Courtwright St. , Bridgeburg, Ont. 


* Bho 
FLOORWARNISH 


PRATT & LAMBBRT VARNISHES 


EsTABETSHED 66 Years 














.. When you move to a new home 


E careful what shade rollers are put up on your windows. 

More window shades are pulled out of shape, cracked and 

torn by poor shade rollers than ever wear out. 

If you insist upon having your shades fitted with 

Hartshorn’s Improved Shade Rollers your shades will not soon be torn, 
cracked and crumpled. No tacks are necessary. Free: Send for our 
valuable book, ‘ How to get the Best Service from your Shade Rollers.”’ 
When you buy, insist on getting Hartshorn’s; always look for the signature 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., 


ecard Valchorn- E. Newark, N. J. 


| HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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with a crackle 
that says QUALITY 


“How to Test 
Bond Papers’ 
con book ce giv- . a 
tests easily made, b ss ace eee u per 
together with samples of Par mpden Font om 
free to paper buyers who will “46 for te on bs rm Leunticuers. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. | 


Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
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It is the French custom that the superior 
officer shall salute the recipient of the deco- 
ration on both cheeks—typical of this gen- 
erous and impulsive people. A friend of 
mine recently witnessed the conferring of 
the medal of the highest order—one given 
only to privates in the ranks or to great 
generals for some remarkable deed of valor— 
upon an Apache. This man had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for striking an 
officer. He belonged to the lowest type of 
criminals and was an habitué of the most 
iniquitous quarter of Paris, an unruly, un- 
manageable and dangerous man, recogniz- 
ing no authority and no subordination. 

Just at the hour when he was condemned 
to the military prison the enemy began an 
attack, and nobody paid any attention to 
the prisoner, being too engrossed in the 
business of war. A machine gun behind a 
haystack was mowing down the criminal’s 
brother soldiers. With the instinct of the 
man who had dodged death many times at 
the hands of the French police, this fellow 
quickly filled an empty barrel with earth 
and gravel gathered from the trenches. 
Rolling this in front of him he cautiously 
crept toward the haystack concealing the 
machine gun, which continuously rained its 
deadly fire on the advancing French line. 
Stealthily he crept forward, rolling the bar- 
rel before him, and when within revolver 
range he shot the three men operating the 
machine gun, darted out from behind his 
own barricade, seized the machine gun of 
the enemy and carried it back on his shoul- 
ders into the French line. Small wonder 
then that Joffre, at Chantilly, kissed this 
man on both cheeks, and pinned on the 
breast of this erstw hile dangerous criminal 
a medal of the highest degree of honor pos- 


| sible to confer upon a soldier. 


Paris has opera nearly every night of the 
week and several matinées. Interesting 
programs are being given at the Opéra 
Comique, and the usual ballet is replaced 
by patriotic spectacles, one of the most 
popular being a one-act musical tableau 
under the title Sur le Front. This is a real- 
istic trench scene— none of your fine soldiers 
in resplendent uniforms with gleaming 
swords— but hard-worked, mud-stained, un- 


| kempt men of the trenches. There is noth- 


ing pretty about the spectacle—it is grim 
and realistic, and I looked about the audi- 
ence to note the effect that this picture of 
war was having upon the people. There 
was not a lip quivering, nor a tear in any 
eye except my own. France is meeting her 
grim task with courage and supreme con- 
trol, and if to the reality is not given tears, 
why to the spectacle? So Paris sits dry- 
eyed and watches a mimic attack on her 
trenches and a mimic victory, ending in a 
burst of song as the voice of Mlle. Marthé 
Chanel, backed by the chorus of soldiers, 
rings out the inspiring strains of the Mar- 
seillaise. 


A Hospital in a Clubhouse 


The American Girls’ Club, a spot familiar 
to the young American, is now given over 
to a hospital under the direction of the 
French Red Cross. The big studio in the 
annex is an operating room, and its cham- 
bers have been turned into wards. The gar- 
den is given over to the convalescent soldiers, 
and there remains small semblance of the 
Girls’ Club. Where was once the merry 
chatter of girls having their first experience 
of Paris now sit maimed and suffering sol- 
diers, the stillness broken by the plaintive 
voices of the sick; and where once was 
scent of violets and roses one smells iodoform 
and carbolic acid. Such are the changes 
wrought by war. It is the intention, how- 
ever, to reopen this club after the close of 
the war, and it will be sustained by the 
further generosity of Mrs. Reid. 

One of the hardest things that the French 
women have to bear is knowing that their 
husbands or brothers are so near and yet so 
really remote. Many of them have gone 
through great hardships in the efforts to see 
their mer, and these efforts have often 
ended only in disappointment. The mili- 
tary regulations are very strict against 
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women’s visiting the soldiers at any of the 
camps or military bases. It is almost im- 
ossible, therefore, for women to pass the 
ines. 

However, once in a while so plausible an 
excuse is invented that a woman from Paris 
gets to an occupied town. I know of one 
little woman who had not seen her husband 
for eight months. She learned that his regi- 
ment was to be in one of the towns in the 
Marne district. Inventing an excuse she 
finaily got permission to go to this town, 
hoping to stand on the street corner and 
wave to her husband as his regiment 
marched past at the supposed hour—eight 
o’clock in the morning. Unfortunately the 
marching orders had been changed, and 
when she reached the town his regiment 
had passed through five hours before. This 
is what is happening to French wives and 
mothers every day—anxious waiting, hop- 
ing against hope, praying almost without 
faith, resignedly waiting the news: “‘Mor- 
tally ‘wounded. 

One friend succeeded in seeing her hus- 
band when he was on a two-days leave of 
absence. She went to the nearest town to 
join him, and returned to Paris quite happy 
in having seen him and in knowing that he 
lived, for all he had been under such dan- 
gerous fire. 

Two days afterward, when friends were 
calling to felicitate her upon this good for- 
tune and happiness, a dispatch came. He 
had been killed under the first fire of the 
day he had returned. Such are the messages 
that are coming through almost hourly to 
the women of Europe. 


Breaking it Gently 


Sometimes the victim himself is able to 
dictate the message, and grim humor enters 
into some of the wording. A little English- 
woman, whom I met on the boat going from 
Boulogne to Folkestone, told me that a 
friend of hers had a telegram from her hus- 
band, an English officer, stationed in the 
neighborhood of Ypres, which read as fol- 
lows: “I have just had my tea.” A little 
later a message from the military authori- 
ties explained the meaning of this telegram. 
Her husband was mortally wounded, and 
this had been his method of preparing her for 
the later shock of the brutally frank mes- 
sage that he knew would follow from head- 
quarters. 

It is a daily and hourly dread of no news 
or fatal news that is the portion of the 
women to-day. The interim between the 
receipt of good news and the date of send- 
ing is filled with dread and apprehension, 
for no man or woman in the warring coun- 
tries knows what the hour may bring forth. 

To get away from the Continent is as dif- 
ficult as it is to reach the Continent. One 
must have permission to travel. Anybody 
leaving Paris must have his French pass- 
port signed by the Prefect of Police, and so 
our first step in the direction of homecoming 
was to drive down to police headquarters, 
which are in the building just opposite 
Notre Dame. There in the shadow of this 
historic old cathedral we found the offices 
of the city government, crowded with other 
would-be travelers. From there we were 
obliged to go to the British Consulate- 
General, as we were on our way to England. 
Here we were obliged to show both our 
American and our French papers. 

Headed once more for the shores of 
England, our thoughts turned toward Bou- 
logne, as here are the visible signs of war 
and the work of amassing a great army. 
The day we traveled along from Paris to 
this seaport was one of severe fighting, both 
at Arras and at Ypres. At the latter place 
the use of asphyxiating gas had made a 
bend in the English line near the famous 
Hill 60. 

All the talk on the train was about this 
latest weapon of the enemy and what 
might be done to combat it. Very many 
English soldiers had been victims of the 
gas, and the British officers have been tre- 
mendously stirred over those fatalities. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles 
on Paris in Wartime 
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CCUPANTS of these Brascolited buildings are independent of 
the sun for their supply of “daylight.” When the natural daylight fades or 
es disappears, instead of subjecting their eyes to the strain imposed by dim light 
or bare glaring lamps, they just switch on the soft, white, eye-comforting light of the 


THEY CAN — 


wc’ fl BRASCOLITP 


ON THE DIFFUSION PLUS REFLECTION 


l) J Gill F oe a ee) 

A\ Fl Not a new bulb—but a Lighting Fixture Not just a fixture —a new principle in Lighting 
~~ 

aye » 


es It produces a light that is so uniform, so broadly distributed and so 
, mellow and gilareless that it feels to the eye like the light of day. 


Owners and occupants of Brascolited buildings, in every You need this system to protect your own eyes, and those 
City in the Union, tell us that they have noted greater of your employés and customers. You need it for its in- 
working efficiency, better merchandise display, decreased creased efficiency—you cannot afford to be without it. 

current consumption, less maintenance cost; and, in fact, 
they have realized all that is to be desired from a lighting You should investigate the application of this system to 


aver : they installed BRASCOLITES. your lighting problem—not because thousands of others 
mec acy steage A seems have installed BRASCOLITES, but because they have 


proved their efficiency and economy through use 
































You who have all your life subjected your eyes to the ill 
effects of inadequate and poorly designed lighting sys- 
tems will appreciate the wonderful difference between Our engineering department is at your disposal for the 
BRASCOLITES and other systems. solution of your lighting problem. Make use of it. 


Write us for FREE Book 


on BRASCOLITES — explaining the principle and illustrating many hand 
some designs for office, store, factory, theatre, club, church, hotel, restaurant, 
home, etc. On request, we will arrange for demonstration by local dealer. 


LUMINOUS UNIT CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. SS a 


New York—253 Broadway, Suite 608-9 Chicago —19 S. Fifth Ave. Los Angeles —1621 S. Grand Ave. 


Manufacturers and patentees also of 
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the fixture that does for outdoor light 
ing what BRASCOLITE does for 


interior illumination 





An imprompta brush between the 
ire State Express and a Cole 8 

t place on May 19, 1915, near 
Buffalo, N.Y. E. H. Baker, of Buffalo, 
while on a pleasure trip accepted the un- 
spoken challenge of the train, and won. 
Not satisfied with this trial he returned 
on Jane 13, prepared for a harder test. 
He won again. To make a living, posi- 
tive record of the occurrence, he was 
accompanied on his second race by a 
moving picture operator, in another 
Cole 8, who photographed the two par- 
ticipants in action. The race will be 
reproduced in the leading picture thea- 
tres of the country in the near future. 


lt was another Cole 8, driven by 
A. W. Eaton, of Denver, Colo., that 
made the 320 hazardous miles from 
Denver to Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
through the heart of the Rockies, 
ap grades as steep as 22 per 
cent and ranging in altitude from 
7,500 to 10,000 feet, in the remark- 
able time of 11 hours and 50 minutes 
~2 hours and 10 minutes faster 
than the regular passenger - train 
schedale. Less than 2 quarts of oil 
and 22 gallons of gasoline were used 
for the entire trip. 
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Cole “Eight” Beats Out 
The “Empire State” 


Tremendous power in the big Cole 
8 gives it the speed of the wind, if 
you wish. But it is controlled in a 
flash. It is unbelievably flexible. 


You may never want to drive your 
car at the speed of a racing train. 
You may not care to undertake a 
trip over hazardous mountain roads 
— but in any emergency you'll be a 
master of power in a Cole 8. With 
that power, you'll have a quiet feel- 
ing of confidence, of safety. 


The Cole 8 puts new joy in motoring. 
When you drive it at thirty-five miles 
an hour, you'll feel that the speed is 
but twenty. You'll feel a sense of 
restfulness that you’ve never felt 
before in a motor car. You'll skim 
the road without concern about me- 
chanical details. You'll see nature 
with different eyes. You can enjoy 
mounting the difficult hills, for 
you'll forget their difficulties. 


Cole 8 does the unusual with ease. 
It is the car of unusual accomplish- 
ment. 


The open road will hold new charms 
for you in a Cole 8, for you'll ride as 
smoothly asa manin a boat. You'll 
be free from swaying, from rocking, 
from jolts. The Cole 8 is perfectly 
balanced. It hugs the road. It is 
light, but a marvel of strength. It’s 
as beautiful as it is strong. Without 
effort, it will do more than has been 
attempted with average cars. 


Cole 8 is an achievement in auto- 
mobile engineering. It is a unit of 
quality. It will bring you home from 
long-distance runs ready to start all 
over again. You'll be refreshed and 
full of the joy of living. We are ready 
to prove its wonderful efficiency by 
demonstration. The Cole dealer 
nearest to you will be glad of an 
opportunity to convince you. Send 
for our booklet, “Why an Eight.” 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Lyman took the calfskin trunk out into 
Mrs. Newhall’s little orchard and burned 
the sermons. Everybody thought he was 
making room for his change of undercloth- 
ing and would leave town. But he didn’t. 

No; Lyman stayed here in Bodbank a 
good deal in the way a ghost would stay 
round, haunting the place. George Henry 
Gunn said he feared Purdigale’s reason was 
tottering. 

“Why, he just wanders round calling on 
people; and he must have no source of in- 
come at all,” said he. “‘ Nobody can under- 
stand him.” 

Only Olivia! You could see her in her 
front window looking out at him, as he went 
by, with those big brown sea-lion eyes—the 
eyes of a faithful dog—blind with admira- 
tion; unshaken. 

I didn’t have a talk with him for three 
months. Then, one night when Ma—that’s 
my wife—and I were just beginning to 
yawn, the doorbell rang and I let Purdigale 
in. Ma had run out through the kitchen, 
because she had loosened up and wouldn't 
be seen by company; and so we were alone. 

“A fortunate thing has happened,” said 
he. “You know how I've done editing work 
for cyclopedias and subscription books. 
Well, now, I’m the agent for a work that 
may be of vital importance to Illinois and 
the source of information for the future 
historians of our country.” 


“TI ain’t a future historian, Lyman,” 
said I. 
“No; I don’t approach you as a salesman 


of books,” said he. “No. This is to be a 
work called the Biographical Gallery of 
Illinois. It is your name, Mr. Bosville, that 
appears on my list. You, sir, are a fitting 
representative of the town of Bodbank.” 

“Pshaw!” saidI. “‘ There’s nothing I've 
ever done except general contracting and 
serving on the school board.” 

“Well, I have only this to say,”” he went 
on with a nice, respectful smile: ‘“‘The 
editors of the work, after a careful investiga- 
tion, feel that your contribution to the mer- 
cantile and educational history of the state 
has been so noteworthy as to be fittingly 
included in this monumental work. Certain 
big figures in Chicago have not been chosen; 
and if they are not, there is no power under 
heaven that will allow them to buy their 
way into this de-luxe collection of our fore- 
most men. Posterity forgets sterling char- 
acter and achievement all too quickly. 

“What we do is this: You furnish a 
photograph and we make from it a steel 
engraving, full-page, on handlaid India 
paper. Then, on the opposite page, there 
is the sketch, as prepared by our literary 
staff, which has investigated and obtained 
full data. Let me read it to you.” 

“Sit down, Lyman,” said I. “Take the 
rocker. It’s the most comfortable.” 

“Now listen!” he said. ‘*‘ James Pollock 
Bosville, of Bodbank, was born in Lyme, 
Connecticut, on April 9, 1847. His family 
on both sides were descendants of the old- 
est pioneers of New England; and, in 
direct line, this scion of the Bosville and 
Edgar families had many distinguished an- 
cestors. Lyme, Connecticut, which nur- 
tured other famous men, had within this 
century several distinguished sons, some of 
whom, transplanted to other soils, carried 
sturdy qualities into the intellectual and 
commercial life of great metropolises. The 
house in which Bosville was born is said to 
have been built in the early eighteenth 
century by Jones S 

“Ain’t there anything about me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, yes; listen!”’ said he, looking down 
the page. “Wait—here it is. ‘The year 
following the close of the Civil War found 
the young man, now well e quipped, turning 
his face westward.’ Wait! Yes; here it is 
in a nutshell at the end. ‘In fact, James P. 
Bosville, by his career of lasting influence, 
by his probity, his generous benefactions, 
his impress on the entire state of an example 
of one who loved his neighbor as himself, 
and was always willing to serve his fellow 
man at the sacrifice of himself, has a pre- 
eminent right to the gratitude of those who 
live in Illinois, and those who will live here 
in years to come.’ 

“It is very well written,” I said. 

“Are there any inaccuracies? No?” said 
he. “ Well, then, all that is needed is some 
little sentiment, and your signature, to be 
engraved on the portrait in facsimile of 
your handwriting.” 

“What can I write?” said I. 





“I don’t want to suggest, Mr. Bosville,” 
he answered me; “‘but I can think of some- 
thing which contains about all that you, 
sir, would want to say. ‘Yours’ is the first 
word. That signifies readiness to serve your 
fellow man. Then, .‘Very’—a nice word 
showing zealousness and sincerity. Then, 
‘Truly.’ Ah! That final word —suggestive 
of honesty and freedom from all hypocrisy! 
‘Yours Very Truly!’ Is that not simple, all- 
inclusive? And does it not represent you 
com pletely?” 

“T suppose that’s all right,” said I. 
Yours Very Truly, James Pollock Bos- 


| “J simply press the button and 
fill myself and drink like this” 


ville.’ And, of course, there is—is 
“Yes; there is,” he told me. “As you 
say—of course. Yes, of course, there are 


expenses to be met; and this contract may 


be signed and you may send me a check the | * 


first of the month. The contract, if you will 
read it carefully, provides that if the work 
is not published as represented the money 
will be returnable. The editors of this 
gigantic work have set the price for the 
sketch, for the steel engraving of yourself, 
at exactly the same price that will be asked 
the Governor of the State, or Abraham 
Lincoln if he were alive—-one hundred dol- 
lars. That is all. Not another cent. You 
may sign here.” 

I don’t know whether I would have 
signed it; but just then Ma coughed. She 
coughed twice from the kitchen, and that is 
her signal. So I went out, feeling my way 


through the dark and steering for the tick- | 


ing of the kitchen clock; and right at the 
kitchen door I suddenly felt her breath in 
my ear. 

“James, don’t you be more than an 
ordinary fool!” said she. “If this is for 
posterity, you just let posterity pay for it.’ 

So I went back and said: 

“Well, I'll tell you about that, Lyman. 
I guess I’m growing a little vain, and I 
guess I'd better discipline the tendency. 
So, you mark my biography down from 


one hundred dollars to five cents, and cut 
it dow n to the words: ‘Never convicted of 
crime!"’ 


“You mean it?” he said very good- 
naturedly. 


“ 


“Then I'll have to go to another man in 
town.’ 

“Tell me who it is,” said I. “Tell me 
who’s going to represent Bodbank.” 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “It might 
cause ill feelings—just as it would if you 
went round telling that I came to you be- 
fore going toanother. Promise me you won't 
say a word.” 

“T promise,” said I. 

So he folded up his sample 
went off, and I heard the gate cli 

I did not see him for over seven weeks, 
and then it was at the dedication. 

Nearly everybody in Bodbank went to 
the dedication of the New Post Office. Our 
congressman was there, acting as though 
he, instead of the fire that burned down the 
old i) ost office, was responsible for the 
fine marble building, with its broad white 
steps—always tracked over with Illinois 
gumbo—and its white pillars, and its con- 
trast, which made a town I always thought 
before looked pretty well seem like a way- 
station settlement gathered round a Greek 
temple. 

On the white steps we held the dedica- 
tion exercises. Flags and bunting were 
draped over the door; and a wooden railing 
covered with red cheesecloth was put on 
the top step to keep all those who weren't 
invited by real engraving back from the 
platform seats and the speakers’ stand. The 
committee wore blue-and-yellow badges on 
their coats, and every tall hat in Bodbank 
was out of its box that day. 

I suppose there were four thousand peo- 
ple filling the street in front of the new 
building, jostling and sweating in the after- 
noon sunlight; and at each end, where the 
faces ended, the wagons and automobiles 
from the farms were crowded in, so that 
they looked like two sets of dogs who had 
herded the folks into Main Street until they 
were all jammed tight—and even millinery 
and cigars in vest pockets got crushed. 

Not one of the men, women and children 
there, however, knew what that occasion 
would bring. No—I take it back; There 
were two—Lyman Purdigale and Olivia 
Hall. 

Lyman had edged his way along until he 
sat near the speakers’ table, with its white 
water pitcher; and when Judge Antrim 
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Meet me during 


EFFICIENCY WEEK 


September 4th to 11th 


WILL attend the efficiency demonstration next 
| week in your city. Meet me there. Something 

like fifteen thousand alert dealers will partic ipate 
in this nation-wide event I'll be there to prove 
how efficiently I perform the functions of a sale 
and a self-filling fountain pen 
in your dealer's window. 


PARYCER 


SAFETY SELF-FILLING 


FOUNTAIN mart 
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Look for my picture 


It is a treat to see how quickly I drink good ink 
sand words in two seconds, when you “ press the butt th 
my cap on you could not recognize me asa self-filler. My safet 


ap keeps the ink locked, no matter in what position | am carried 
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PARKER PEN COMPANY 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bidg 
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write Jor our catalog, free 


































Special equip- 
ment for Over- 
land cars 
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How We Protect 


the Porcelain 


Champions have an asbestos cushioned 
copper gasket (A in illustration) at the 
exact point where the porcelain insulator 
must take the terrific force of the hammer 
like explosions in the cylinders. 


This is why Champion Spark Plugs en 
dure these heavy trip-hammer blows with 
out breaking or even cracking 

It is one of the fundamental exclusive 
features back of Champion Reliability 


We make a special Champion 
lug for every make of motor— 
Ford, Overland, Studebaker, Buick, 
Maxwell and over 60 others. 
Insist upon having the right 
Champion Plug for your car. 
75% of all American-made auto 
mobile, marine, stationary and trac- 
tion gasoline motors are equipped 
at the factory with Champion Spark 
Plugs. 
The Champion Guarantee 


Complete satisfaction to the user 
repair, replacement or money back 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
111 Avondale Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


free 
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THE UNIVERSASL PIPE 


Note the well in the bowl that 
keeps the tobacco dry. It’s this 
true pipe principle that has 
made the Wellington the Uni- 
versal Pipe among men. Get one. 
There’s a shape for every face. 


Made from genuine 
French briar — bowl 
guaranteed against 
cracking or burning 


through. 


At All 
Good Dealere’ 
25c, 35c, 
50c and up 





EARNED BY YOUNG 
ARTIST IN 2 DAYS. 


Commercial artists practically trained by members of our faculty 
have ea $100 in two days, often more. 

igh Authorities orse This Great Course 
Earn from §25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer—uncrowded 
field—dignified profession. Learn to draw during your spare time by our home 
fom method. to learn, easy to apply. Send today for beautiful catalog 
in colors. Also our folio of commercial idustrations, Free for the aski 
Fed Inc,, 81 'Varner Minneapolis, 


THE 


>. G LEYELE; 


AVING CARDS caro Games: PLAYING CARDS: 


‘SOC SGOLD ENGES 4 «y\ Hoyle up-t o date LUB INDEXES /25¢\ 


SEND 16 TAMPER 
For Social Play For General Play 
“Air-Cushion™ Finish Sales On een air, lake “Bicycle” are long lasting cards at a 
air and all moist atmospheres. No sticky popular price 1 3 many times 
cards, no misdeale with Congress. 


AirCushion Finish Club Indexes 














cards costing more. 


ve ushion Finish 














-SEALPACKE RCHIEF 


Trust the traveling salesman, whose livelihood it is to se//, to know 


what’s the best Handkerchief to buy. For him— for you—for every 
man who appreciates quality and unfingered cleanliness— 
SEALPACKERCHIEF in the sanitary, sealed package. 
Packages for Men and Women containing 

1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 

On Sale in the Good Shops. 

Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF which name appears 
plainly on each package and see that the seal is unbroken. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. SoyXer* ..., pShicate 


St. Louis, San Francisco 


1 for 25c. 




















| introduced our congressman as “the man 
| who, 
| that smile never left his face. Sometimes 


” Lyman looked up and smiled. And 


when the speaker was splitting the clouds 


| and telling about the future of Bodbank, 


the glories of its commerce and industries, 
and the men who had been born here and 
lived to become famous, Lyman half raised 
up on his little short legs and looked round 
at the familiar physiognomies of our promi- 
nent citizens. 

When the people clapped he turned his 
head back and looked up at the sky; and 
when our congressman was through, and 
kept getting up from his chair to bow to the 
| cheers, and each time put both hands be- 
hind him to spread the tails of his frock 


| coat, then the preacher got up too and 


grasped the rail with one hand and held up 
the other, the way a person does who wants 
quiet. 

By and by the noise all stopped, and the 
people on the platform, who thought the 
affair was all over, began to look at each 
other, wondering what was coming. The 
only one who didn’t look at anybody but 
Lyman was Olivia, and she had fixed her 
big brown sealskin eyes on him, the way 
she always did; and the moment ‘she heard 
his clear voice ring out she clasped her 
hands and sat still, as though she was ready 
for something, like somebody waiting for a 
verdict. 

“Just a moment, fellow citizens,” came 
Purdigale’s voice. “I have an announce- 
ment to make. I have a few words to say 
about one man who is here to-day. I will 
not name that man, though he is here, 
where all of you can look into his face. No; 
I will just call him—Yours Very Truly.” 

His voice was clear and ringing, and you 


| might say there was a little smile in it. And 
| besides, folks always like to hear about a 
| person more than they do about platforms 


and propositions and the high cost of living 


| and the glorious past. So they listened like 


mice, and you could almost see their ears 
bend forward toward little short-legged 
Purdigale. 

“Yes; Yours Very Truly is one of our 
prominent citizens,” he went on. “And I 
picked him out for an experiment.” 

When he said it, Ma, who was sitting be- 
side me, leaned over and whispered in my 
ear, so close that her veil tickled: “‘There!”’ 

“This experiment, my friends, was con- 
nected with a book, which was to be called 
the Biographical Gallery of Illinois. You 
know what kind of a book it would be,” he 
said. “I am sorry to use a slang phrase 
but it would be a sucker book. Enough 
men could be found in this state—and I am 
afraid in any other state—so vain, so ready 
to believe themselves among the great and 
good, that they would be willing to pay a 
hundred dollars for a steel engraving of 
themselves in the book and for a written 
eulogy. You know what a eulogy is. A 
eulogy is all the good that can be said for 
a man, with all the bad squeezed out; and 
then what is left is sweetened until what 
is said about the man makes virtue seem 
hideous.” 

Some voice said: 
crowd yelled: 
chance! 

“Well, I thank you,” Purdigale said. 
“When i went to this citizen, whom I call 


“Sit down!” 
“No, no; 


But the 
let him have a 


| Yours Very Truly, and told him that he 


had been selected to stand among the 
famous men of Illinois, I wish you could 
have seen him swell up like a_pouter 
pigeon or a tom turkey! I wish you could 
have seen that man, ae comes from plain, 
ordinary folks, strut round when I read to 
him aloud about his birth and ancestry 
— as though he was a rare bird in Bod- 

ank! I wish you could have seen that 
man nod his head in approval of all the ex- 
aggerations about his lifetime of honesty 
and nerosity and truth. 

Wi hy, it sounded like an obituary—like 
something that is written when everything 
is forgiven and nobody has the heart to 
deny it; when nobody gets up to say: ‘ How 
about the time you went tate bank- 
ruptey?’ or, ‘W hat do ros employees 
think of you?’ or, ‘How about those little 
trips you took to Chicago?’ or, ‘Don’t for- 
get the time you foreclosed the mortgage 
and made a big profit.’ Why, I almost had 
to laugh in the man’s face when he wrote a 


| check! 


“And, friends, I asked him to sign his 


| name, with an appropriate sentiment; and 


I suggested ‘Yours Very Truly.’ That’s 
where he got his name. I said ‘Yours’ stood 
for readiness to serve mankind; and ‘Very’ 
stood for a big-hearted disposition; and 
‘Truly’ stood br sincerity and honesty. 
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And—would you believe it?— he wrote that 
down with a flourish. He believed he was a 
better man than the rest of us— better than 
the poor and the humble; and he was ready 
to pay one hundred dollars, so posterity 
would know it.’ 

The crowd let out a whoop. 

“Well, I’m going to. give the man a 
chance, ” said Lyman. “Suppose he may 
see what a fool he has been. Suppose he 
may say to himself: ‘i am a hypocrite; I 
have been only the average man. This will 
be a lesson to me. Hereafter I will try to be 
the kind of man that I wish now I had 
been—kind to all, fair to all, generous to 
all.’ Well, then, I’m going to give him a 
chance. I’m going to take his biography 
out of my book and I’m going to give him 
his money back. Yes; I’m going to give 
him a chance to show that he, at least, is 
big enough and noble enough to acknowl- 
edge his foolish vanity.” 

The crowd held its breath. 

“Of course if the man doesn’t want todo 
this—doesn’t want to claim the money 
I will spend it on something of service to 
the rest of mankind and never disclose who 
gave it. But if he wants to claim the money 
I'll stand here on the post-office steps to- 
morrow, between twelve and one, with a 
check for a hundred dollars vin my hand. 
And that’s all I have to say. 

Themoment he sat down the band started 
to play, and a few voices joined in singing 
the Star-Spangled Banner; but the talking 
voices were the loudest. And those voices 
were voices guessing the real name of 
Yours Very Truly. 

I knew what would happen; and it did. 
A quarter of the population of Bodbank 
came down at one time the next day to get 
its mail. And the hour was at twelve. The 
crowd weaved in and out the door and up 
and down Main Street, watching and wait- 
ing and murmuring and chuckling—and 
curious. 

At one minute past twelve Lyman Pur- 
digale pushed his way up the steps and 
climbed up on the base of one of the pillars, 
so everybody could see him and his sawed- 
off legs; and in his hand he held up a slip of 
paper that looked something like a check 
for one hundred dollars. I could watch him 
from my office window. 

Once in a while some fellow like Ogilbie 
Peck, the choreman, or Willie Center, who 
is half-witted, would go near enough to ask 
him a question; and then Lyman would 
bend down a little to listen and hold out the 
check, as though the man had come to 
claim it and was Yours Very Truly. Then 
all those who waited would laugh; but 
everybody else kept a few feet away from 
the preacher. 

So he stood there—a solitary figure, with 
the sun beating down on him and on his 
straw hat, and fighting up the smile on his 
face. And at one o’clock, when the bell 
on the fire-engine house sounded and the 
whistle at the glucose works blew, Lyman 
stepped down. No Yours Very Truly had 
come for his money! 

And then Lyman walked straight across 
the street and came up the stairs to my door. 

“T'll just shut this if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Bosville,” said he. “I’ve got a build- 
ing contract on hand and I want you to 
have a chance to bid on it.” 

“What's it for?” I said. 

“For a church,” said he. “‘I have an op- 
tion on the corner lot at Gray Street and 
Duck Marsh Lane.” 

He went to the window, put his hands on 
the ledge, and got his fingers covered with 
our regular soft-coal dust; and brushed 
them together to shake it off. 

“T want to build a church—a little mod- 
est church in Bodbank—one that can keep 
up some kind of a relationship with God 
and at the same time be close enough to 
modern human life to have no fear 6f deal- 
ing with business and politics. And I have 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to build one.” 

I jumped up and caught him by the 
sleeve. 

“You don’t mean ——”’ said I. 

“Yes, sir. Yours Very Truly was fifty- 
seven men.” 

“ And—what’s the fifty dollars?” 

He kind of blushed. 

“Olivia gave that,” said he; and then he 
told me about his experience twenty years 
before in the belfry. 

“And did she say 
I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, no,” said he. “She has reached a 
riper intellectual maturity. She said: ‘Do 
it again!’” 


‘Villain!’ this time?” 
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HAT a Paris frock does for a woman, 
Campbell Detachable Upholstery does for 
a motor car—c/asses it. 

Over the shabby upholstery of last year’s car, 
or the shining newness of this year’s, it works a 
genuine transformation. Ata stroke, it gives the 
interior trim a luxurious look, a soft warmth and 
tone, found only in the finest limousines. 

There is a set specially designed for practically 
every model of every car. It fits over the regular 
upholstery like the uphoistery itself, becoming in 
appearance an inherent part of the car body. Any 
one can install it—no alterations are necessary. 
With a snap of its fasteners you adjust each hand- 
tailored part over seats, backs, arms and doors. 
With equal ease you slip it off for cleaning. 


Look for the name Campbell 
on the fasteners. 

It is the quality mark of 
genuine Campbell Detachable 
Upholstery. 
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Announcing 
Cc ampbell Detachable 


Full Dress for Motor Cars! 


holstery 


There is the same satisfaction in owning acar equipped 
with Campbell Detachable Upholstery that there is in 
being faultlessly dressed. There is an added comfort 
and a very practical satisfaction in the always cool, always 
clean seats. If you are buying a new car, ask to see it 
equipped in this latest style. If you want to make an old 
car look like new again, order its particular set of Campbell = 
Detachable Upholstery from your dealer—today. rd 


a r 


i» “ The 
F ae Perkins - 





Write for folder of fabric samples 
Campbell Detachable Uphot- 


ce | 
stery is made in a variety of smart 


Campbell Co. 
/ 643 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


motor fabrics and linens, to har- 
monize with cars of every color. 
Send forfolder, showing actual sam- 
ples, and price list. With it we will 
send the name of the nearest dealer 
whocan supply you. Address Tut 
PERKINS-CAMPBELL Co., 643 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send, withoutcost 





to me, folder of samples 
of Detachable Upholstery 





Name 
Street 


7 4“ City State 
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RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES FOR HUNTING 


There are many makes of hunting rifles and cartridges, but Winchester—the W brand—have 
first call among sportsmen of experience. It is not sentiment, but quality and dependability that 
give them preference over all other makes. Not only are Winchester rifles and cartridges dependable, 
but they are made in calibers and types suitable for hunting all kinds of game. The high quality and 
entire dependability of Winchester guns and cartridges are maintained by the exercise of great care and 
experience in the selection of the materials used in making them, and by thoroughly modern methods 
of manufacture. Winchester rifles and cartridges have to pass innumerable tests before they are ready 
for the market, which means that the man who uses them is sure of getting the greatest degree of 
satisfaction. If you, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester rifles and cartridges, you are familiar 
with their superiority. If you haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 


THE GRAND PRIX—the highest possible honor—was awarded to Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


Every Good Gun Store is a Headquarters For Winchester 
Guns and Cartridges 








TheFirestoneBalance }of Miles and Money 


Note the Firestone “* good-measure’’' service; the balance of miles 
and money always in your fayor—kept there by the ‘‘ Firestone 
features’? built into every Firestone tire. 
With Firestone the question is not “*Will the service weigh even ?”’ 
but—‘*‘Will it weigh extra?’’ 


For example—Firestone specialists know that in a 5-inch tire 
seven plies of sea-island fabric give maximum service—there- 
fore Firestones have seven plies; good-measure material! 


Firestone specialists know that a sheet of rubber added be- 

tween the layers of impregnated fabric will give maximum 

service. Firestunes have it. Good-measure material again. 
Firestone specialists know that the two-cure method with 
its double inspection eliminates fabric buckles and other 
defects. The Firestone balance of miles and money, 
therefore, demands the good-measure of the double- 
cure. | 





Public recognition of this good-measure building 
has resulted in volume which lowers cost of pro- 
duction and distribution. It means that with 






























Firestones you | have this good-measure service 
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Firestone Tire and Rub 





Most Miles 


s4n4', 27.40 


r Company 1 


105 


without extra price, | a 
4 Lo 30n3 as $940 * 
: : 40a3 | 11.90 
Order from your dealer. ad 


ae 
Skid 


Srey 
Tube 


$3 30 7 


_ Firestone Net Prices to Car Owners 
Tube 





Makers"’ 
alers Everywhere 







‘‘America's Largest Exclusive Tire and 
Akron, Ohio Branches and 


per Dollar 


me 


irestone 


_NON-SKID TIRES 


ERS aBXr 
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OMETIMES the liking for Kellogg’s means KAe//oge’s—and not one of the three 
Toasted Corn Flakes shows. itself hundred or more imitations and_ substitutes. 
very early in life. And the littlest Baby knows the difference at once—sim- 
member of the household is the most ply refusing to eat Hakes that 
clamorous of demand! are tasteless and tough. 
It’s a orand wav to get voungster®rs to take Remember, p/ease, that you dont 
¢ : .* ie 7 know Corn Flakes unless you know 
plenty of good top milk. And the tender se 











golden takes have just the crisp consistency Kellogg’s—the original Toasted 
akes have S > cris : nc . it : 

fe ij } . — - a ns Corn Flakes—their goodness insured 

for little teeth to crunch. by our responsibility to over a mil- 


When mother says “‘Corn Flakes’’ she lion Boon 


\ 

Then too there ts the VAXT/ITE He 
package that keeps the fresh, good a aN 
flavor in —and all other flavors out 7. a+ 


(~ 7) 
‘RECT PACHACE 
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